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PROGRAM ILLUMINATES 
THE MUSIC HOUR 
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u IN U—a balanced program—classics, folk music, moderns 
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° R E § PO N D N G 10 R H Y T H M 7 organized program from free ex- 


pression to folk dances and art forms 


x p lL AY | N G | N § T RU M f N T$ —from toy instruments to acquaint- 


ance with instruments of the 
band and orchestra 


* CREATING senna secs 
—free ex, ression, discriminating in choice of 
instruments, composing tunes 


* LISTENING —the active response of intelli- 


gent listening with growing 
power of discrimination and 
resultant pleasure 


NEW PUBLICATIONS *THE PRINCESS OF MOROLAND 
An Operetta in Three Acts 


ON DISPLAY AT Millie G. Zerda 


Plot based on a Moro folk tale, music incorporating 
| . A N G if | FS authentic but very simple Moro melodies, this new 
operetta gives unusual pleasure to performers and 
audience through contact with the fascinating Mos- 
lem culture of Mindanao and Sulu in the Philippines. 
For junior and senior high school performance. 


NEW SERVICE *2 PAMPHLETS 
Music Appreciation — 
MATERIAL § An Active Force in Child Development 
“Practical Problems” and “Type Lessons” 


READY AT By Sadie Rafferty 


10S ANGELES *3 OPERETTAS 
THE TWO MAGICIANS, by Paul Saunier 


SINGING THROUGH THE YEAR, by Eleanor Graham 
THE BIRTHDAY PROGRAM. by Melba E. Davidson 


*2 VICTOR RECORDS 


23 more songs from THE MUSIC HOUR—18 unison 
songs, 5 two-part songs 


Call at our Exhibit (Table 35 and Room 2105) at the 
Music Educators National Conference or write us 
for further information. 








Silver Burdett Company 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 












































PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Newer than Neat Years Fashions — 





POSITIVELY THE FIRST REAL CHANGE IN CORNETS IN MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 








EASY HAND HOLD — 


The design of this Cornet necessitates a change in the 
customary hand hold. Although the Cornet is extremely 
compact, it handles beautifully. The above illustration 
shows how nicely it fits an extremely large hand — the 
hand in this illustration being that of a performer weigh- 
ing two hundred forty pounds. 





This illustration gives front end view of the Cornet as 
it is placed to the lips. Note that, when in proper 
playing position, the valves are at about a 45° angle. 


LTHOUGH a truly superior Instrument, 

the York Aijir-flow Cornet is actually 
priced substantially under prices of recognized 
top-line Cornets. Transparent lacquer, $100.00. 
Gold lacquer, $102.50. Silver with gold bell, 
$107.50. Deluxe, form-fitting Case, $12.50. 
Super-deluxe Gladstone Bag, genuine leather 
covered, $25.00. 





. Easy Terms 


. Liberal Allowance 
for your present 
instrument 











March, Nineteen Forty 





Increased Power — 
Easier Blowing — 


NLY ONCE in a lifetime, comes a Cornet like the York Air-flow. 
A Cornet with tremendously increased power and surprisingly 
easier blowing qualities. You never had anything like it to your lips, 
for it is designed to utilize acoustical principles heretofore ignored in 
Band Instrument construction. At its first public showing at the Mid- 
Winter Clinic at the Eastman School, it created a genuine sensation. 


NOT JUST ANOTHER CORNET — 
YOU MUST PLAY IT TO REALIZE ITS 
SENSATIONAL SUPERIORITY 


Your first reaction is one of surprise — for you had never hoped to play 
a Cornet that responds so freely — and which still is always under per- 
fect control. You will be amazed at its almost limitless power. You will 
find yourself doing things you never before dreamed of doing — and 
the absence of fatigue will be the biggest surprise of all. High notes — 
low notes — all come true, and with a minimum of effort. Truly, here is 
a Cornet that is establishing new standards of Cornet playing. 


Ask Your Dealer — 


Demonstrators have been sent to dealers in principal cities — if not available in your 
city, ask your dealer to get one for you to try. Sold subject to six days trial — but 
six minutes will tell you it's the greatest Cornet ever built. 


TRUMPET NOW IN PREPARATION —Av Air-flow Trumpet, similar 


in design, is now in preparation, and will be available shortly. If you're looking 
for a new Trumpet, wait for the York "'Air-flow.” 


YorR«K 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS since 1882 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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REPERTOIRE 


Songs for Women’s Voices 


A New Collection for High Schools 


by WILLIAM C. BRIDGMAN 
Author of Basic Songs for Male Voices 


BOOK ONE —Singer’s Edition (168 pages).........$1.20 
BOOK TWO-—Singer’s Edition (184 pages)......... 1.20 
BOOK ONE—Accompanied Edition (264 pages).... 2.20 
BOOK TWO—Accompanied Edition (268 pages).... 2.20 


AN IMPRESSIVE and thoroughly delightful representation of 
standard songs is offered in these two volumes—a collection which 
constitutes the foundation of the choral library. Here are the 
imperishable songs written by the masters of song-writing; here, also, 
are songs that have grown out of the folk tunes of many countries, 
songs that express a wide range of emotion, songs that have endur- 


ing life, and songs that are the cultural heritage of the New World. 


The two unaccompanied books together contain material 
suitable for choral groups or singing classes in girls’ high schools and 
colleges. These two books are independent of each other but together 


they form a complete repertory embracing a wide diversity of types. 


Well Worth Noting 


5 Optional settings have been pro- 


1 All melody parts have larger notes 
vided for many of the songs, thus 








Melodies have been assigned to all 
voice parts; not to the first soprano 
only 


making the collection suitable for 
both intermediate and advanced 
choral groups 





3 All voice parts have been made as The scope of the voice parts has 
melodic as possible, in both pri- been strictly limited so that there 
mary and secondary parts are no extreme tones for any part. 
The majority of the songs may be 
4 Introductions have been provided sung in unison as well as in parts 
for every song, thus making possi- 
ble the performance of the song Many of the selections may be sung 
without a conductor in two parts as well as in three parts 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Are you ‘amiliar nith 


FILLMORE 


ne 


BAND 


La Chiquita—by A. S. Meiscer. An orig- 
inal two-four Spanish Concert Number. 


Full Band, 1.50 


Azalea Overture—by James M. Fulton. A 
cleverly constructed original overture for 
Concert. <A_ national Class C Contest 
Overture....:.Full Band, 3.50; Sym. Band, 5.00 

Joseph Paulson. A new 
one with which to feature Clarinet or 
Xylophone as a Solo... Full Band, 1.50 

Fugue Modernistic—by Carl Frangkiser. A 
theme based on a four bar melody, 
which melody predominates regardless of 
the instrument that may be playing it. 

Full Band, 3.00; Sym. Band, 4.50 


Swing the Ingots—by DeLoyce Moffitt. A 
swing concert number dedicated to Frank 
Simon and featured by his Armco Band. 

Full Band, 1.50 

Henry Fillmore. 

all difficult. 
Full Band, .75 


Miami March—by Henry Fillmore. A 
swell six-eight march right up to the 
usual Henry Fillmore standard. 

5 Full Band, .75 

Symbol of Honor—by Ted Mesang. One of 
the best easy and full ———- written 
for some time Full Band, .75 

Paving the Way March—by Fred Slater. 

A good lively six-eight march for the 
better bands sidan Full Band, .75 

Master Craftsmen March—by Fred K. 
Huffer. <A _ fine six-eight march with 
interesting Reed strain in Trio 


..Full Band, .75 


June Caprice—by 


Orange Bowl March—by 
A new field march not at 


these recent 


RELEASES 


Corwin H. Taylor’s Arrangements of 
TEN TRANSCRIPTIONS 


for 


BRASS QUARTET 


A collection containing an amazing group 
of appropriate numbers wr brass quartet. The 
collection contains: 


Andante siaseleaieeiailieaiacameai Corwin H. Taylor 
O Hush Thee, My Baby....Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Tarentella...... Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
ED ee aS 
Farewell to the 

Forest... : F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Largo Appassinato—Sonata, Op. 2, 

No. 2 vestestueerveeeedaudwig Van Beethoven 
*Scherzo... a saeaalal Corwin H. Taylor 
*Hunting ‘Song Op. 19, 

No. 3 ...F. Mendelssohn- wants, 
Fugue in Db te S. J. Bach 
Fugue in G Minot........................ s. J. Bach 


SEPARATE BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED FOR 


1ST PART—DBb Trumpet (Cornet) 
2ND PART—B>5 Trumpet (Cornet) 
3RD PART—Trombone, Baritone (Bass or 


Treble Clef), Eb Horn 
4TH PART—Trombone, Baritone (Bass or 
Treble Clef) 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR 
Each Quartet Book, 40c; 
Piano-Conductor, 75¢ 


Price, 


Each composition may be purchased separ- 
ately, including all quartet and piano parts, 
price 40c each, except (*) priced 75¢ each. 





FLUTE Transcriptions 


A Collection of Seven Master Solos .. . 


HAHN’S TRANSCRIPTIONS OF 
MASTERPIECES FOR FLUTE 


With Piano Accompaniment 
By Louis A. Hahn 


Price of complete collection containing below 
compositions, Flute and Piano, $1.50 


Individual Flute Solo and Piano Prices 


Serenata—M. Moszkowski-w eens 35c 
Romance—Johan S. Svendsen — 
Albumleaf—Richard Wagner — 
Puck—Edward Grieg... ne 
Valse Scherzo—Theodore Hahn al 
Liebestraum—Franz Liszt 





Canzonetta—Benjamin Gi dard... 


Bach — Beethoven — Haydn — Schubert 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Works of the Great Masters Now Transcribed 
for Flute—Oboe or Second Bb Clarinet— 
B> Clarinet and Bassoon 


With Scores by Louis A. Hahn 


Allegro Con Brio 


From a ee ay 
=e dsietepnnaeeaiiad 


‘ Haydn $1.00 
en . Beethoven 75 
Fugue in G- Minor... J. Sebastian Bach 1.25 
Menuetto—From Fantasia, Op. 78 

a seated skein Schubert .75 





ORCHESTRA 
MASK and DOMINO 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


12 Original Selections in Classic and 
Dramatic Styles 


Arranged by Harold M. Johnson 


INSTRUMENTATION 
First Violin 2nd Bh Cornet 
Second Violin Horns in F 


Viola Horns in Eb 


Cello Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Bass (String) Trombone (Treble Clef) 
Tuba Bassoon 

Flute Eb Alto Saxophone 
Oboe Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Ist ue) Clarinet Drums 

2nd Bb Clarinet lympani 

Ist Bh Cornet Piano 


Prices: Orch. Books, Each, 50c; 
Piano-Conductor (Fully Cued), $1.00 





With Piano Accompaniment 
Cornet—Emerald Isle. By Earl D. Irons.$ .85 
Cornet—To the West. By Joseph Gustat... .75 


Baritone (Trombone)—Willow Echoes. By 
Frank Simon ..... ; saliad . 1.00 


Baritone (Trombone) i ‘Pieenens e “L’ 
Allegro. By Forrest L. Buchtel.00.. .75 


Tuba (E>b-BB)b)—II Penseroso e L’ a 


ne eee 75 
Bh Clarinet—Concerto No. 1. “a Joseph 

Paulson .. eae .75 
B> Clarinet—Concerto No. 2. By Joseph 

Paulson ‘ wa ae 


B»> Clarinet—June Caprice. we Joassh 


Paulson ‘ panmaibnnisinimae 50 
Xylophone—J une Caprice. By Joesph 
ID Siesitannecnnsinnsinnicnaciieensinininianiniaiaiinn 50 


(June Caprice also for ry $1.50) 





FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM STREET 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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: C alifornia. 7 = We é ome , 


Again we invite the many friends of Lyon & Healy to visit us and our Exhibits 
during the Music Educators National Conference in Los Angeles (March 30- 
April 5, 1940). Mr. Donald F. Malin, Manager of Lyon & Healy 


Educational Division and Mr. Hermann Walecki, Manager of 
Lyon & Healy’s Los Angeles Store (3844 Wilshire Boulevard) 
will be happy to greet you and show you music material 
from the house of “Everything Known in Music.” 








Introducing to Music Educators 


The New Lyon & Healy 
Intermediate Harp at 8395 


This new model (14) especially designed for the small orchestra 
and concert band, will be on display at the Lyon & Healy booths 
during the Conference. If you do not plan to attend the Confer- 
ence, write for the new illustrated folder about the new Lyon & 
Healy (style 14) Harp. For complete information, write Lyon & 
Healy, 243 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, or call at our Los Angeles 
store, 3844 Wilshire Blvd. 


LYON & HEALY EXHIBIT TABLES 17-18-19 


(El Paseo de San Francisco Galeria, Biltmore Hotel) 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MUSIC 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
Come and look over our carefully selected display 
of school music material, assembled from the books 
and music of more than 600 publishers. 
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A Central Point— 


Exhibit No. 4 on the Galeria of the 


























Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, where 
educators and music lovers will 
find their most discriminating 
requirements in EVERYTHING 
MUSICAL. 


























You are cordially invited to make 
our exhibit your headquarters dur- 
ing the Music Educators National 


Conference, March 30-April 5. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 
124 E. Fourth Street CINCINNATL OHIO 
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‘*RESTIN’ ON THE OLD CAMP TUNES”’ 
oasis OS tom CAMP Tye | ae a for 


r ORCHESTRAS — CLASSES 
=? en By Vandre & Lesinsky 


PRR eh See With rests unexpectedly inserted in familiar 
oS a ont ee tunes, careless students will “play” them. The 
result is lots of fun and an effort on the part 
of every player to master the principles of 
rhythm. Shows how to play all rhythms with precision. This system of mastery per- 
fected by Mr. Lesinsky is a joy to students with rhythm troubles, Vandre’s interesting 
application is a boon to instrumentalists. For Bb Treble Instruments, C Treble Instru- 
ments, Eh Treble Instruments, F Treble Instruments, Bass Clef Instruments, Db Treble 
Instruments, Viola, Drums. Each 35c. Approval service offered. 




















GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO CHICAGO 














GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. Chicago, Illinois 
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Notes from the Field 





Tacoma, Washington, will send a large 
delegation to the National Conference at 
Los Angeles, March 30-April 5. The or- 
ganizing committees for the National 
High School Orchestra, Band, Chorus 
and Junior High School Orchestra report 
that Supervisor of Music Louis Wersen 
filed thirty-nine applications for student 
enrollments. 


Musical Americana, the new NBC ser- 
ies of music educational broadcasts 
launched January 25 over the NBC Blue 
Network, is given each Thursday at 
8:00-8:30 P.M., E.S.T., originating in 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. With Deems 
Taylor as master of ceremonies, Ray- 
mond Paige conducts a mixed chorus of 
24 voices and the Westinghouse Orches- 
tra, composed of 102 musicians from 
the Pittsburgh Symphony and KDKA 
orchestras, in works by American com- 
posers. Programs are keyed to all 
musical tastes and are built to cover 
the entire range of American music— 
from folk-music and spirituals through 
the more representative types of popu- 
lar and semiclassic music to the major 
works of America’s outstanding sym- 
phonists and opera composers. Each 
week an instrumental student or gradu- 
ate from some outstanding American 
music school or conservatory is chosen 
to appear as _ soloist. The principal 
music schools throughout the country 
are being invited to recommend their 
star graduate students as possible solo- 
ists, and these artists will become a 
representative cross-section of the best 
material available in this country’s mu- 
sic departments. A short dramatic in- 
terlude, entitled “Where Else But 
Here,” is a regular feature of the pro- 
grams, in which tribute is paid to some 
phase of American life—some opportu- 
nity or privilege available only in this 
country. 


State University of Iowa High School 
Music Festival. Selected high school 
bands, orchestras, choruses, glee clubs, 
small ensembles and soloists will take 
part in the music festival to be held at 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
May 2-4. The festival will be non- 
competitive in the sense that entries 
will not be given definite rankings or 
ratings by the clinic judges, but critics 
will give oral adjudications following 
each performance and will, upon re- 
quest, drill or instruct participants 
within liberal time limits. 

Howard Hanson will conduct the Fes- 
tival Orchestra, Eugene J. Weigel the 
Festival Band, and Thompson Stone the 
Festival Chorus—all of which groups 
will appear in a joint concert Friday 
evening, May 3. Richard Crooks has 
been secured for a recital Thursday 
evening, May 2. The University of 
Iowa Symphony Orchestra, Concert 
Band and Chorus will present a con- 
cert Friday evening, May 3. 

The Conference of Teachers and Su- 
pervisors of Music, usually held on the 
University Campus in February, will 
henceforth be conducted as an integral 
part of the music festival. 

More complete information concern- 
ing the festival is contained in Iowa 
University Extension Bulletin No. 472. 


The many friends of Agnes Cross, 
head of the Book Department of Lyon 
& Healy, and known throughout the 
Conference as one of the best informed 
authorities on books pertaining to 
music and music education, will be 
sorry to learn that Miss Cross is con- 
fined to the Evanston Hospital, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, with a bad leg fracture. 
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BE SURE to visit the Carl Fischer Display 


You will find there the newest music, the newest methods, the newest operettas and choruses, 
and new books for every school music use. 


Give us this opportunity to meet you and greet you in person. 


TWO OF OUR NEWEST— | 


BEGINNING STRINGS 


Harvey S. Whistler, M.S. and Arthur C. Nord, 
Mus. M. 


Both, widely-known stringed instrument teachers of many years 
actual experience in the public schools of California. 


“The World’s Masters” Method for Stringed Instru- 
ments. A system of teaching Violin, Viola, Cello and 
String-Bass. Suitable for Class or private instruction. 


; Based upon materials and procedures taken from the 
ie celebrated violin methods of Hohmann, Wohlfahrt, 





DeBeriot, Dancla, Alard and other World Masters. 





VOLUME I 
ARTHUR C. NORD ee $1.00 i anecenemad $1.00 HARVEY S. WHISTLER 
WH ¢-cxarisccwenda 1.00 eee 1.00 


Piano Accompaniment $2.00 


TROUBADOURS 


by MAE NIGHTINGALE 
(Le Conte Junior High School, Hollywood, Calif.) 








A collection of four-part choruses 
suitable for any occasion. choruses are designed as a basic | 
text to meet the exacting require- | 
ments of all types of ADOLES- | 
CENT VOIGES. It helps boys | 
to make the transition from ele | 
mentary grades to senior high | 
school. May also be used by | 


mixed groups. 


| 
H | 
| 
| 
These selections of four-part | 
| 


Complete Edition 
$1.75 





Attractive, Durable Spiral Binding 
Selected Edition, 


Two Volumes, 





each, $.75 
Your Dealer, or | 
CARL FISCHER, Inc. | 
56 Cooper Square and 119 West 57th Street | 











| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO Bee | 
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Additional M.E.J. Club. Enrollments 
of students from teacher-training in- 
Stitutions in Music Educators Journal 


j Subscription Clubs include the follow- 

ing since last report: University of 

heed Southern California, Los Angeles (25); 
Stetson University, Deland, Fla. (20); 


Kansas State College, Manhattan (20); 





State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


(6); State Normal School, Fredonia, N. 

Y. (31); Potsdam State Normal School, 

Potsdam, N. Y. (52); Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio (25): Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntington, Pa. (17). 





Missouri School Music Competitions. 
STRING ORCHESTRA The annual school music competitions 
for Missouri which are included with 


the state interscholastic meet will be 





Fresc i- —Suite i ; 
obaldi Elkan—Suite in D....Score $ .75; Each string part $ .20 | held at the University of Missouri, Co- 
Gretchaninoff-Elkan—Berceuse ....Score .60; Each string part .15 | lumbia, April 26-27. University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 19, contains 


| full information about the events. 
Theodore F. Normann at the University 
of Missouri is in charge of local ar- 


ORCHESTRA rangements. 
Peery, R. R.—America, My Wondrous Land.......... Full Orch. 1.50 Arthur E. Westbrook is the new di- 


rector of the school of music at the 
Each extra part m | University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Mr. 
Westbrook was formerly dean of the 
music schoo] at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 


HORN SOLO versity, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Horner, Anton—Primary Studies for the French Horn........... 1.50 ee a eee Se 


ciation. About sixty directors of Okla- 
homa high school and college orchestras 
attended the two-day clinic of the As- 
sociation held February 2 and 3 at the 

One of the 


| University of Oklahoma. 
MIXED CHORUS (S.A.T.B.) principal aims of the clinic was the in- 





Beach, Bruce—A Maiden’s Like unto a Rose...... 12 ee ee a ee oe 
: See ae ne Pie ee test numbers for 1940. Fifty-two con- 

Peery, R. R.—America, My Wondrous Land (Orchestral acct. test numbers were played for the visit- 
, : ing directors by the University sym- 

available as listed above)................05. IS | pheay orchestra, directed by Paul 8. 


| Carpenter, chairman of the clinic. 


Volkwein Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, pioneers in the general 


WOMEN’S CHORUS (S.S.A.) | music field, announce that they have 


added to their publications the entire 


Peery, R. R.—America, My Wondrous Land (Orchestral acct. | eatalees ef the fellowing firms: Millie 
available as listed above)..............ee00. 15 B. Hall, Amarillo, Texas; W. R. Dalbey 
Music Company, Omaha, Nebr.; Belle- 


field Publishing Company (Danny Nir- 
ella, Prop.), Pittsburgh, Penna.; Caton 
Publishing Company, Los Angeles, 


MEN’S CHORUS (T.T.B.B.) Calif.; Dillon W. Crist, Alliance, Ohio; 


J. E. Agnew, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Séderman-Lundquist—Longing eee sete e eee eeeeee ee eeeee eens 14 oe diet Gebietes enna 
Gumpeltzhaimer-Lundquist—Jesu, I will Ponder Now........... 10 visor of music in the Westfield (N. J.) 
Public Schools, is now instructor in the 





Music Department of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Trenton. Miss 
Ingalls is president of the New Jersey 
Department of Music. 





Robert B. Walls has accepted the 
position of assistant professor of music 
at the University of Idaho, Moscow. 
Mr. Walls was previously at the State 
Teachers College, Valley City, North 
| Dakota. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








| Ivan G. Eberle, widely known educa- 

tional department’ representative of 

EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU Inc Gamble Hinged Music Company, who 
en ’ SS] was hit by an automobile while cross- 
ing a Chicago street, is slowing mend- 
ing from the combination of injuries, 
i} which included bad breaks of both legs 
and a broken pelvis. He is in Jackson 


Music of All Publishers... Octavo... Chorus Bocks ... Cantatas 
Park Hospital, Chicago. 
see Oo see ed Music see Children’s Materials see T | 
pares Saw - | | Josephine G. Duke, supervisor of 
| Books and Literature . . . Band and Orchestra Music .. . || music for the Bayonne (N. J.) Public 
1] 


Schools, announced her retirement effec- 
| Ensembles... Methods... Piano and Organ Music... Rhythm | 


tive January first, due to recent poor 

| health. Miss Duke has a splendid rec- 

Band Music and Materials . . . Band Instruments . . . Orchestra ||| ord of educational service, having taught 
i] music in the schools for thirty-eight 

years, thirty-two of which were in New 

Jersey. She has also been very active 

in the various music education organi- 


| 

| ' . 

| Instruments .. . Classroom Supplies and Small Goods .. . 

| | 
| zations, particularly the Department of 

| 


Ask for Complete Catalogue . . . 30 East Adams Street .. . Chicago 


Music of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers Association, and has been a member 
of the Music Educators National Con- 


| 2 
——————— ——  —— — y= } = — fer si 1919. 
A vnkid Mas. Ville Spy ee — 
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G. SCHIRMER’S 








“THE FIREFLY” 


TITLE 


BO ee eee 
Auf Wiedersehn........... 

7 ee “i 

The Donkey Serenade...... 
Giannina Mia.......... 


Sympathy.......... ; 
Tingle-ingleing....... 


Allah’s Holiday......... - 

Auf Wiedersehn .......... Aes 
By the Bend of the River...... 
GS Bs o:5:0400:006660005 
Love is Like a Firefly (SSAA). . 
Be BN SIS oo ccc ccccecevns 
Mah Lindy Lou........ 
IS dtcons eins 
Sweethearts... . 


Sympathy.. 


ee 
By the Bend of the River..... 
Come down to Kew........... ‘ 
In the Luxembourg Gardens... 


On the Road to Mandaiay . 
re 


Allah’s Holiday. . : 

Ma Little Bando... es a earls wk 
On the Road to Gandia. babi 

Sylvia. 


Dru ms (TB).. 


NEW YORK 
3 E. 43rd St. 





When a Maid Comes Raoching « at your » Geant... 
i sigh 5 ese SERERE Reh eedaeae en eeeneee 
aie a: 5064564400 555E0564t DD ERSE RS TLE RCE LS SOLEEN 


When a Maid Causes Knocking « at your pense ainae 
ee 6 apc ce cemeeedhe tanh ik pa eevee ed beeen eee 


ye ef re 


CLEVELAND 
43-45 The Arcade 


FAVORITE MELODIES 
“MAYTIME”’ 


NEW ORLEANS 
130 Carondelet St. 


LOS ANGELES 
737 S. Hill St. 


“Happy Music for Singing Gime 


INCLUDING THOSE FROM 


“SWEETHEARTS” ‘“KATINKA” “HIGH JINKS” 
SATB 
COMPOSER NUMBER PRICE 
ey re Be hcdteceueekee ns pase 6649 $ .15 
Romberg-Borch...... 6424 15 
Friml-Riegger.......... 7642 12 
Friml-Stothart-Warnick.. teen ; 8271 15 
Friml-Riegger.............. ve aera 7720 15 
Friml-Riegger........ 7646 15 
ee PO ee eT ee ae 6104 10 
Rice aeule 6a ork ; Friml-Riegger.................. ere 7645 15 
sseeeeceeese-e.. Herbert-Riegger.... 7644 15 
PS bisker ender 5797 15 
Ps etncrie neces 5840 12 
iat id eae dae a ara ee ee 6105 15 
Romberg-Riegger. . 7586 15 
Herbert-Marlowe..... 8361 12 
SSA 
eens Friml-Riegger......... 7460 12 
emtela Romberg-Marlowe.... . 7855 12 
ere ......... Edwards-Hemstreet.... 7526 15 
aire eter eted Friml-Riegger......... 7634 15 
ere errr Friml-Bartlett....... 5893 10 
ere rare 6988 12 
eee Strickland.......... 6992 12 
Soles ice ee 6626 12 
No. sa owt ombeseaeee eect 7737 12 
aon NS Sik eh ss nigwie wee ead ewmene 7527 15 
iobebwee ear wes eit hanes cad hiner een ees 5795 15 
peeks ones Friml-Bartlett....... 5894 12 
Romberg-Riegger...... . 7632 12 
Herbert-Marlowe. . . 8362 15 
SA 
ee Friml-Riegger..... 7461 12 
ate Edwards-Deis...... 7304 12 
lel nce echana a wcocn 6569 15 
Fetus Manning-Deis..... 7488 12 
Rani Speaks-Deis...... 7656 12 
Speaks-Deis........ , 7649 12 
ere Romberg-Marlowe. . . 7857 12 
J TBB 
Bowers-Treharne.... 7867 .12 
Dichmont........... 6989 15 
Speaks-Baldwin..... 7155 15 
Herbert-Marlowe. . 8363 12 
Speaks-Bliss........ 7960 15 
0 ee 5696 16 
NG Sav cneiwensia 5796 12 
SAB 
Friml-Riegger.... . 7633 15 
cacao Dichmont-Deis..... 7746 12 
Speaks-Bliss. . 7963 15 
Speaks-Deis........ 7650 15 
T B _ TTB 

china acai ne aia 7516 12 
as. bo stintcdv wie eeaneon< 8091 12 
Leoni-Deis........ 7752 16 
De Koven 1345 10 


GSCHIRMN> 
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A New Course in Music Appreciation that lets 
Music Speak for Itself 


MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH MUSIC 


By WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Los Angeles, California, 
and Instructor in Music Education, The University of Southern California 


and HELEN S. LEAVITT, Director of Music, The Wheelock School, Boston, Massachusetts, and Instructor 
in Music Appreciation, Boston University 


* 
Books for Pupils 
1,.PRELUDE 2. PROGRESS 3. AT HOME AND ABROAD 4. NEW HORIZONS 


These four books offer a carefully planned program in the understanding and enjoyment 
of music for the upper elementary grades, junior high school, or senior high school. Out- 
standing features include: The use of thematic quotations to assist the student in discovering 
the significant qualities in the music being considered. ...Questions to provoke thought and 
discussion... .Information about countries, about composers, about artists, and about musical 
forms and classifications. . . . Illustrations that add to the interest in the music, including pictures 
of various instruments and performers, posed by the Symphony Orchestra of Los Angeles. . . . 
Pages of orchestral score with explanation....A complete glossary including pronunciations. 


Books for Teachers 
1. THE PILOT (for the first two books) 2. THE MENTOR (for the last two books) 


These books provide the teacher with detailed information about the music in this course, 
definite knowledge of the music, suggestions for procedure, suggestions for the use and care 
of the phonograph and records, and recommended time allotment for the study of individual 
selections and units based on actual classroom experience. 


The Records 


The records used in this course are from the RCA Victor catalogue and are 100% usable. 
Special couplings have been made so that both sides of each record are a part of this course. 


Write for further information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS 


7 THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Conference—1940 


ERHAPS the one most striking influence upon its mem- 

bers of the Music Educators National Conference 
comes from its making of them a perfect illustration of 
integration. It has given them unity of spirit and pur- 
pose. If this is not integration, we shall have to go to 
Los Angeles to become better informed, for it was in 
the pioneer and daring commonwealth of California that 
integration was first discovered and brought to light, and 
where its successful cultivation and development has 
been the envy of her less fortunate sister states. 

We love the Conference for what it has done for us 
and to us, for its never satisfied ideals, its lofty stand- 
ards, its encouragement of excellence, and its relentless 
pursuit of truth—all that the nation’s children shall come 


into their true musical heritage. anerane &. emce 


We Should Do Something About It 


LSEWHERE in this issue there appears an article 
| ae the title, “And How Is Your Phonograph?” 
It is hoped that what may appear as a facetious question 
will be taken seriously and the article given careful read- 
ing. The article presents a report by Professor Brigham 
and Mr. Beggs, who is an electrical engineer, on a sur- 
vey of phonographic equipment available for examina- 
tions in music at college entrance examination board 
centers. The report serves as a sharp reminder that 
the persons responsible for musical equipment in schools 
and colleges apparently do not take their stewardship 
very seriously, judging by the outmoded phonographs 
and records which are all too common, not to mention 
the familiar weather-beaten piano badly out of tune 
and in need of repairs. 

It is true that institutional equipment—desks, chairs, 
typewriters, pianos, phonographs and records—are all 
subjected to constant use; for which reason it should 
be someone’s business to see that they are kept in good 
playing condition, bearing in mind that any kind of 
property which is used by everybody is treated with 
scant respect as compared with that which is one’s very 
own. 

It is certainly a reproach to our profession that 
Professor B righam finds so many schools badly equipped 
to do the work they have asked the examination board 
to do. Speaking generally, our children and youth are 
deserving of the very best recording equipment. Noth- 
ing but the best tone quality is good enough for listening 
lessons, and for talent testing the best recording ma- 


chines are equally important. EDWARD B. BIRGE 
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Music Education Research Council 


Bes Music Education Research Council is a group of 
eighteen members of the Music Educators National 
Conference who have been asked by the membership of 
the Conference to accept the responsibilty for a continu- 
ous study of the many problems that concern music 
education. Each member who serves on the Council is 
keenly aware of the honor received and also is conscious 
of the tremendous responsibility that such an office places 
upon him. 

The work of the Council is concerned entirely with 
the formulation of brief and pertinent reports arrived at 
after deliberate study and consultation; these reports 
being then presented to the whole membership of the 
Conference for approval or rejection, and if approved, 
becoming the official educational policy of the organiza- 
tion. In no case does the Council assume administrative, 
executive, or publicity functions. 

At the present time, the Council is working on two 
major studies: first, an outline of a program for music 
education; and second, a study of the problems of 
teacher training and certification. Both of these projects 
are nearing completion. 

A word or two concerning the plan of work followed 
by the Council may be of interest. In line with present- 
day educational thinking, it was first determined that a 
course of study should not be a short, empirical list of 
purposes and achievements. With this in mind, the 
members of the Council were divided into committees 
charged with the study and preparation of material for 
different grade levels. As each committee submitted its 
first report, the philosophy and function of music educa- 
tion was strongly stressed. Then the Council viewed the 
problem from the standpoint of help to new, inexperi- 
enced teachers and to those who perhaps would like to 
have some backing in their zeal to increase the musical 
activity in their own school systems. The Council 
realized that, in effect, it was producing one more gen- 
eral treatise on the value of music in education, rather 
than meeting what seemed to be its precise purpose of 
stating clear and logical purposes and attainment possi- 
bilities in the field of music. 

The next step was to organize a definite and clear 
outline for the material, sending the outline back to all 
of the committees concerned, together with their pre- 
liminary reports, so that in the rewriting we might pro- 
duce a result most serviceable to the teaching fraternity. 

At the present moment, all of these steps have been 
followed, and the final report is now being written to 
conform to the outline which will soon be presented to 
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the members of the Conference. This is mentioned so 
that each member of the Conference may know that the 
Council group is making every effort to prepare those 
reports and bulletins which seem to be in most demand 
by the music educators of our country. 

I believe that in justice to all who have served on the 
Music Education Research Council, I should point out 
that this Conference post not only involves an enormous 
amount of time and hard work, but, in addition, an 
actual expenditure of money, for the Council members 
pay their own traveling expenses. In the case of some 
of our members who have been on the Research Council 
for a good many years, participation in this very im- 
portant work of our organization has involved what is 
virtually a “free-will” offering running into impressive 
figures. This statement is made because I am anxious 
to have Conference members know the seriousness with 
which their representatives on the Council carry on the 
program. The members of the Council are happy to do 
this work and are confident that it will result in ultimate 
good for music education. RUSSELL V. MORGAN 


Chairman, Music Education Research Council 


The Junior Colleges 

() NE of the distinctive features of the 1940 biennial 

meeting of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence at Los Angeles will be the contributions made by 
the Southern California Junior College Music Associa- 
tion and the National Committee on Music in the Junior 
Colleges. Recent statistics indicate that the junior col- 
lege movement is gathering momentum throughout the 
nation. Enrollments have increased from 155,588 to 
196,510 in the last year—a growth of 20 per cent, the 
greatest ever reported, according to W. C. Eells, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. There are now 575 junior colleges in the 
United States, and California leads the nation with 64 
junior colleges, enrolling 73,669 students. Los Angeles 
City College, with 6,687 full-time students, now has the 
largest full-time enrollment of all junior colleges in the 
country. There are many other junior colleges in the 
Los Angeles area, and music receives special attention 
in most of them. The Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Festival and the section meetings on Junior College 
Music at Los Angeles should have particular significance. 





Speaking of the Yearbook 


VETERAN MEMBER of the Conference, who, by the 
A vay. is head of the department of public school 
music in a well-known university, said: “I certainly 
was surprised to learn that because of the small number 
of Yearbooks purchased in recent years, the unit pro- 
duction cost has been so much higher than the estab- 
lished selling price. This can only mean that a rela- 
tively small number of the members of our profession 
have been making use of what I regard as the most 
important book published in this field. I cannot believe 
that the Yearbook non-buyers have given the matter 
serious thought, or they would realize that they have 
been neglecting both an important opportunity and an 
important duty. Apparently our professional conscious- 
ness needs a hypodermic, and the recent attention drawn 
to the Yearbook by the Executive Committee should 
have the effect of a tonic for those who need to be 


aroused from lethargy in this regard.” 
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Proposed Revision of the Constitution 


—— of the Music Educators National Confer- 
1 ence will be interested to learn that the proposed 
revision of the Constitution, published in the February 
issue of the JouRNAL, has been received with general 
approval. As had been predicted by previous tests of 
opinion, there is practically unanimous favor for the 
proposed affiliation with the National Education Asso- 
ciation as provided in Article X of the new Constitution. 
Equally impressive was the reception accorded the plan 
for readjusting the organization structure to meet the 
needs entailed by anticipated growth, and to extend the 
Conference plan of union and affiliation to include par- 
ticipation of state music educators associations and the 
existing auxiliary organizations. The many letters re- 
ceived by the committee portray the widespread concern 
for the welfare of their professional organization which 
even the busiest musical educators exercise. The com- 
mittee particularly acknowledges the many constructive 
suggestions which have been made. Certain of these 
suggestions have been acted upon by mail, with the re- 
sult that a number of minor changes in the original draft 
of the revision have already been made. All of the sug- 
gestions are receiving consideration and will be passed 
upon before the committee makes its final report at the 
Los Angeles meeting. 

The proposed revision of the Constitution is based on 
the developments of a decade, and embodies the results 
of careful investigation of all factors involved. The 
consummation of the project by the adoption of the 
proposed revision will mark a very important step in 
the progress of the Conference. It is a step which 
should not be taken without the full understanding and 
support of the membership-at-large. Therefore, it is 
urged that Conference members who have not yet done 
so, carefully study the document printed in the Febru- 
ary JOURNAL, and also the analysis and introductory 
statement which precede it. 

The committee expresses sincere appreciation to all 
who, by supplying comments and suggestions or other 
assistance, have in no small degree shared with the com- 
mittee the rather heavy responsibility which it has as- 
sumed in behalf of the Conference. picHarp w. GRANT 

[Personnel of the Committee on Constitution Revision: George H. 


Gartlan, Mabelle Glenn, A. R. McAllister, Russell V. Morgan, Glenn 
Gildersleeve, Herman F. Smith, Richard W. Grant, Chairman.] 


M.E.N.C. at Hollywood 

USIC EDUCATORS generally, whether or not so for- 
M tunate as to be present at the biennial convention 
in Los Angeles, appreciate the significance of the “Day 
in Hollywood” announced by President Louis Woodson 
Curtis. The increasing importance of motion pictures 
and the radio in music education has long since been 
recognized. Previous conventions have given much 
attention to the subject of radio in music education, and 
a variety of special features have been provided through 
the codperation of the broadcasting companies. In Holly- 
wood the National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System have made extensive 
plans for contributions which are among the outstanding 
features of the convention week. This is the first time, 
however, that the Conference has had opportunity to 
go behind the scenes in the motion picture industry. 
Everyone who read the article by David Bruno Ussher 
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in the February JouRNAL will particularly appreciate the 
vital importance of this contact. 

One of the Los Angeles Convention features in this 
connection is announced in a press release issued by the 
publicity department of Paramount Studios, which states 
that members of the Conference will be guests of Para- 
mount during the afternoon of the “Day in Hollywood” 
(April 4). A demonstration of music recording for the 
screen, given on a sound stage under the supervision of 
Louis Lipstone, head of the music department, will 
feature Allan Jones and Suzanna Foster, child singing 
marvel, both of whom will star in the forthcoming 
Paramount picture, “Interlochen.” 


National Music Camp Feature Film 


ooD NEwS travels fast. Therefore, the reference to 

Interlochen in the preceding paragraph will hardly 
need amplification here. However, the facts are of suffi- 
cient moment to warrant including something for the 
records in this issue of the JourNAL. The following is 
quoted from a special to the New York Times by 
Douglas W. Churchill, published in the February 5 issue: 


“Interlochen,” a musical of youth based upon the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, will be made for Para- 
mount by Andrew L. Stone. Allan Jones and Suzanna Foster, 
featured in Stone’s recent “Life of Victor Herbert,” will be 
starred. Dr. Joseph E. Maddy of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan and founder of the camp, has been engaged as technical 
adviser. Ann Ronnell conceived the idea and will write the music 
and lyrics. The picture will be made this summer at Interlochen 
with the 360 boys and girls who attend serving as performers. 


It was in 1926 that Mr. Maddy organized and con- 
ducted the First National High School Orchestra for 
the biennial convention of the M.E.N.C. at Detroit. 
Since that time national, state, sectional and district 
high school bands, orchestras and choruses by the score 


have contributed to the general development in music 
education. Meanwhile, the National Music Camp, the 
vision of which grew out of the enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers of the First National High School Orchestra, has 
for more than a decade carried on its vital missionary 
work, thanks to the dauntless spirit of Mr. Maddy, 
Mr. Giddings and their supporters. The importance of 
the promised feature film, from the standpoint of all 
music educators, is obvious. It will also serve to draw 
attention to the importance of an institution which prob- 
ably more than a few in our field have been prone to 
take too much for granted. 


National Music Week 


Toe probably is no activity of greater potentiality 
in the integration of school and community music 
interests than National Music Week. It seems unlikely 
that any alert music educator would neglect the oppor- 
tunity which this annual event affords the school music 
department to serve and to be served. The permanent 
keynote for the observance—“Promote American Music” 
—in itself suggests methods and procedures whereby 
school music supervisors and teachers can identify them- 
selves and their students with one of the most wholesome 
and praiseworthy “weeks” to which people of the United 
States are asked to dedicate their special attention. 

Whether or not it is consistent to attempt much or 
little, there should be some recognition of Music Week 
in every school. If it is possible to give extended co- 
Operation to the local music committee—or organize one, 
should none exist—so much the better. Valuable helps 
and suggestions may be secured by writing to C. M. 
Tremaine, Secretary of the National Music Week Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

















CALIFORNIA - WESTERN BIDS YOU WELCOME 


Immediately following the election at the 1939 meeting of the California-Western Music Educators Conference in Long Beach, this of- 
ficial group met with National President Curtis to discuss plans for the 1940 biennial. Since that time, in the ever-accelerating activities 
preparatory to the national meeting, California-Western Conference, the Southern District and all other units of the state and section have 
been very much in evidence. Los Angeles and California-Western are ready to welcome you! In the picture, seated, left to right: 
William E. Knuth, National Director, San Francisco; Gertrude J. Fisher, National Director, Long Beach; Glenn H. Woods, President, 
Oakland; Helen Dill, First Vice-President, Los Angeles; Clarence Heagy, Second Vice-President, Fresno. At the rear, standing: Mary 
E. Ireland, Past President, Sacramento; Louis Woodson Curtis, President, M.E.N.C., Los Angeles; L. Alice Sturdy, Retiring Treasurer, 
Los Angeles; S. Earle Biakeslee, Retiring President, Ontario; Amy Grau Miller, Retiring National Director, Pasadena. Not in picture: 
Norman E, Pillsbury, Treasurer, Oakland. - 
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MONG THE THOUSANDS of men and women who are 
A now members of the profession represented by the 
Music Educators National Conference, only a few have 


Music Education on the March 


GRACE V. WILSON AND MARY E. IRELAND 






because of this unselfish devotion on the part of those 
who blazed the trail which has now become a broad, 





firsthand knowledge of the history of the organization 


well-marked thoroughfare. Over that right of way, 
music education has steadily marched forward. It is 


since its inception a third of a century ago. Indeed, to the purpose of this article to review some of the mile- 


many who have entered the field 
in recent years, the “Confer- 
ence” is something that has 
always existed; without much 
thought the newcomers accept 
the Conference and its achieve- 
ments as their professional in- 
heritance—o f ten without any 
thought at all. This is to be 
expected. It is the way of life. 

If there is regret on the part 
of some of us that not all of the 
vounger music educators evi- 
dence the same degree of pro- 
fessional zeal and “Conference 
spirit” that imbued our pioneers 
in school music, let us bear in 
mind that this is the new era 
for which the Conference 
founders made preparation. The 
very advent of many thou- 
sands into the field so recently 
pioneered by a mere handful of 
people, automatically sub- 
merges the “missionary” zeal 
which formerly motivated the 
group—and each individual. 
Nevertheless, although we are 
organized and geared to meet 
this new situation, it is quite 
evident that, fundamentally, 
the same kind of zeal and the 
same spirit of earnestness and 


T THE stx Sectional Conference meetings 

in 1939, through the codperation of the 
National Executive Committee and the Sec- 
tional Conference Executive Committees, ofh- 
cers and former officers of the National and 
Sectional Conferences gave addresses on the 
general subject of the business administration 
and financial program of the Conference, the 
functions of the business office and its rela- 
tionship to the various Conference activities. 
The speakers were President Louis Woodson 
Curtis; Past President Joseph E. Maddy; Ethel 
M. Henson, past president of the Northwest 
Conference; Richard Grant, member-at-large 
of the National Executive Committee and past 
president of the Eastern Conference; Grace V. 
Wilson, past president of the Southwestern 
Conference; and Mary E. Ireland, past presi- 
dent of the California‘Western Conference. 
Statistics and general information embodied 
in the addresses prepared by these speakers 
were secured from the Conference business 
office and other sources. This article repre- 
sents a composite of the addresses prepared 
by Miss Wilson and Miss Ireland, with 
material from the other four addresses, sup- 
plemented by such editorial additions as have 
been required to organize the whole into a 
comprehensive and up-to-date presentation. 
The editors feel that the article not only gives 
an interesting and illuminating review of the 
history of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, but is also of exceptional value from 
an institutional standpoint, disclosing as it 
does many vital points in regard to the ad- 
ministration and operation of the organization 
and the functioning of the business and pub- 
lication office.—The Editors. 


posts in the history of the 
M.E.N.C. which represent 
points of progress along the line 
of march, and to discuss some 
of the later developments which 
have so vastly extended the in- 
fluence of our organization. 
© 

According to Edward B. 
Birge’s History of Public School 
Music in the United States, a 
few school music societies had 
been organized before the Super- 
visors Conference came into be- 
ing, but each one existed only 
for a short time. Probably the 
two best known of these were 
the New England Public School 
Music Teachers Association, 
which was organized in 1885, 
and the Society of American 
School Music Supervisors, 
which was organized in 1899. 
As early as 1876, public school 
music was recognized as a phase 
of education which should be 
given serious consideration, and 
in 1884 a music section was 
established by the National Edu- 


_ cation Association ; later several 


state teachers associations or- 
ganized music departments. 
The music section of the Na- 


enthusiasm prevail as in the days when our numbers 
were fewer and our tasks greater. 

It is a fact, therefore, that whether young or old in 
the field, and whatever our respective assignments there- 
in may be, we are missing an opportunity if we do not 
all share the inspiration, the professional pride and satis- 
faction which can be derived from full knowledge and 
appreciation of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and its significance as a cooperative enterprise. 

It is impossible for us to compute, in terms of pro- 
fessional, musical and educational values, the contribu- 
tions made in the past thirty-three years by thousands of 
supervisors and teachers, who, through the medium of 
this organization, have given unstintingly of their time 
and energy. And we know that it requires more than 
work, thought and hours to instigate a great nationwide 
movement; there must be self-dedication to a cause; 
there must be the kind of faith and enthusiasm that were 
manifested by the Conference founders. Musically, edu- 
cetionally and professionally, we are where we are today 
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tional Education Association soon attained wide recogni- 
tion, and each year saw an increasing number of music 
teachers in attendance at meetings of the section. Super- 
visors realized that their coming together for discussion 
and study had great educational value and that school 
music was making real progress because of these meet- 
ings. As a result of the many discussions, standards were 
raised, committees were appointed to formulate courses 
of study, thought was given to supervisory training, and 
many other problems received serious consideration. 

By 1906, many supervisors had become “convention 
conscious,” and the music sections of the state associa- 
tions and of the National Education Association had 
created a great deal of interest. Many of the leaders in 
the school music field had begun to think about having 
a separate organization, but it was not with this in mind 
that Phillip C. Hayden, supervisor of music in Keokuk, 
Iowa, and editor of School Music, wrote in November, 
1906, to a number of supervisors inviting them to a 
meeting in his city. 
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Music Educators National 
Conference Headquarters 


Glimpses of the offices at 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago—busi- 
ness and publication headquarters of 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference and its associated organiza- 
tions. Space and equipment have 
been increased about forty per cent 
since the opening of the offices in 
1930, and the staff has been more 
than doubled. 
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In an article on “The Founding of the Conference,” 
published in the March-April, 1932, issue of School 
Music, Van B. Hayden (son of Phillip C. Hayden) 
stated that his father wrote to some thirty supervisors 
in the middle west, inviting them to visit the Keokuk 
schools. In his letter Mr. Hayden said he would like to 
have the entire group come at the same time to observe 
some experimental work in rhythm-forms and, in addi- 
tion to the demonstrations he would give if the meeting 
could last two days, there would be time to discuss 
problems which would be of interest to all. Most of the 
supervisors who received the invitation responded en- 
thusiastically, and so the January-February, 1907, issue 
of School Music issued a call urging all interested super- 
visors to attend a school music supervisors conference at 
Keokuk. .This call was signed by twenty-five super- 
visors. Later the official board of the National Education 
Association Music Section was asked to appoint a com- 
mittee to arrange a program—and on April 10, 1907, 
104 teachers from sixteen states were assembled in 
Keokuk. On the second day of the meeting there was 
such enthusiasm that the “Supervisors Conference” was 
organized with a membership of sixty-nine. Thus, did 
the invitation to a two-day meeting result in the incep- 
tion of what was destined to be one of the most sig- 
nificant musical organizations in the world. Little did 
Phillip Hayden and the supervisors who met with him 
in Keokuk realize that they were laying the foundation 
for a movement in education which was to bring the 
influence of music directly into the experience of mil - 
lions of men, women and children, and through this 
experience the lives of countless numbers of people 
would be changed for richer, fuller living. 

From the beginning the Conference was an aggressive, 
progressive and enthusiastic organization, and in 1910, 
when the group met in Cincinnati, a constitution was 
adopted. At this meeting the name was changed from 
“Supervisors Conference” to “Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference.” At the 1914 meeting in Minneapolis, 
an important step was taken in the decision to publish 
an official magazine. The new magazine was issued four 
times a year and was distributed free to all teachers who 
were interested in school music, whether they were mem- 
bers of the Conference or not. The name adopted for 
the magazine was Music Supervisors Bulletin, but this 
was changed in 1919 to Music Supervisors Journal. In 
1934 the present title was adopted to correspond with 
the renaming of the organization as the Music Educators 


National Conference. ° 


In 1917 at the Grand Rapids meeting there was an im- 
portant departure from the previous programs. The 
attendance at the Conference was now large enough to 
warrant the addition of round table meetings, and these 
were included so that many more phases of music could 
be discussed than could have been presented in general 
sessions. Thus began the expansion which has been 
evidenced in meetings and all activities of the Conference 
year by year since that time. 

In 1918 at Evansville, Indiana, an Educational Coun- 
cil of ten members was elected to study school music 
problems. This was indeed a vital step, for it initiated 
the tremendous service rendered over all these years by 
our Research Council. At the meeting in 1921 at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, the Educational Council presented two 
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reports—one on “A Four Year Course for Training 
Supervisors” and the other, “A Standard Course in 
Music for Elementary Grades.” Following this meeting, 
these reports were published for distribution.! 

At the Cleveland meeting in 1923 the Educational 
Council became the National Research Council of Music 
Education, and the membership was increased from ten 
to fifteen members. Later the name was changed to 
Music Education Research Council, and in 1938 the 
membership was increased to eighteen. No higher recog- 
nition in the field of music education can be given than 
to be elected to the Research Council. 

One of the festive occasions of the Cleveland meeting 
was the first Pioneers Breakfast, when the Conference 
founders lived again in the memories of the Keokuk 
conference. Here began the Founders Association as a 
fountainhead of Conference spirit and power. 

In 1924 at Cincinnati, in addition to the general pro- 
grams, there were thirteen sectional meetings. By this 
time the Conference had grown to such proportions that 
a biennial plan was being discussed. Conference leaders 
felt that music in every section of the country would be 
greatly benefited by sectional conferences which would 
reach the many teachers who, because of long journeys 
and the expense incurred, could not afford to attend a 
national meeting. In other words, if teachers could not 
go to the Conference, the Conference would go to them. 
The Eastern and Southern Conferences, which had been 
organized for some time, had proved the truth of the 
theory that sectional meetings would help many teachers 
whom the national meetings might never reach. There- 
fore, at Kansas City in 1925, the Conference adopted 
the biennial plan whereby the National Conference con- 
venes in the even years and the Sectional Conferences 
in the odd years. In 1926 at Detroit, the North Central 
and the Southwestern Conferences were organized.* 
The Northwest Conference had its inception in 1927. 
California had had an organization for several years, but 
did not affiliate with the National until 1930. In 1932, 
three adjoining states were taken into the California 
Conference and the name was changed to the California- 


Western Conference. ° 


At this point, reference should be made to two other 
important factors in the development of the Conference 
and its service to the school music profession : 

(1) It would be hard to estimate the total contribution 
made by standing and special committees—serving in 
educational, functional and promotional capacities. Thou- 
sands of hours of professional time have been devoted 
to study, planning and plain hard work by these com- 
mittees since the early years of the Conference, and at 


1 One of the most widely used publications in the school music field is this first 
bulletin published by the M.E.N.C., now in its seventh printing, and_ officially 
titled Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 1—Standard Course of 
Study and Training Courses for Supervisors. Many reports made since by the 
Research Council have been adopted by the Conference and printed in bulletin 
form. At present the Council is completing a major work in ‘‘A Program for 
Music Education—Preschool, Kindergarten, Elementary and Secondary,’’ referred 
to elsewhere in this issue. 

2 It was in Detroit in 1926 that the music educators of the nation were clec- 
trified by the first National High School Orchestra, conceived, organized and 
conducted by Joseph E. Maddy. The next year the Department of Superin- 
tendence (now the American Association of School Administrators) heard the 
National High School Orchestra at the Dallas convention, and as a result wrote 
into the records an emphatic endorsement of music as an essential in education. 
The subsequent presentation at Chicago in 1928 of the National High School 
Chorus conducted by Hollis Dann, as well as another National High School 
Orchestra, and the wide vogue of sectional, state and substate high school or- 
chestras, bands and choruses, are matters of current history. This year at Los 
Angeles we have the National High School Orchestra, Band and Chorus, National 
Junior High School Orchestra and National Junior College Orchestra, with the 
Southern California Junior College Festival Chorus. 
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one time or another virtually all of the members of the 
profession who have affiliated with the Conference over 
a period of years have served upon or cooperated with 
these committees. 

(2) Another important contribution which is beyond 
anyone’s ability to fully comprehend has been made by 
the state chairmen. Altogether, hundreds of Conference 
members have rendered service as state chairmen—and 
their labors have been largely unheralded—but not unap- 
preciated. It is they who brought the Conference and 
its work into direct contact with the school music teach- 
ers throughout the country, and though membership 
promotion has been their major function, they have 
served in many other ways. With the advent of the 
state associations, the state chairmen became the liaison 
officials between the state and national organizations. 
Later, those state organizations which became units of 
the Conference assumed the functions which formerly 
had been assigned to the state chairmen; the president 
of each such affiliated association technically occupied 
the position of state chairman. Today, we have a 
constantly growing number of state affiliates, but there 
are still many states in which the state chairmen carry 
on as before, and, in quite a number of instances, the 
presidents of state associations not yet affiliated with the 
Conference serve also as state chairmen. 

Some day a section of the Yearbook should be dedi- 
cated to the state chairmen, and a list should be printed 
giving the names of all who have shared in this work 
which has been so vital to our organization—particularly 
at the time of the inauguration of the united Conference 
plan. Since the state chairmen simultaneously served 
the National and the respective Sectional Conferences, 
they had much to do with the fusion of interest and 
effort which made the united Conference plan a success 





from the outset. © 


The tremendous grow of the ited Conferences 
The t lous growth of the united Conferen 


brought a new problem. By 1928 it was apparent that 
steps must be taken to establish a central business man- 
agement for the National and Sectional Conferences. 
Until this time the presidents had borne the responsi- 
bility of both the educational and the business phases of 
Conference administration. The duties of the national 
president and the other officers, especially the second 
vice-president and the treasurer, had become so arduous 
that these officers could no longer perform them and 
still do justice to their professional positions. Anticipat- 
ing still greater expansion, it was decided the Conference 
officers must have assistance. 

This step had been under consideration since about 
1922, when Karl W. Gehrkens during his term as pres- 
ident of the National Conference appointed a committee 
to investigate the possibilities of establishing a business 
office, but no definite action was taken because no 
funds were in sight. From that time on, however, the 
subject was discussed more and more, and finally, dur- 
ing the administration of President Mabelle Glenn 
(1928-30), a committee on business administration* was 
appointed. This group presented a plan whereby they 
believed a central office with an Executive Secretary 
might be financed. In the report to the Conference the 
Committee made the following statement which set 


8 Personnel of 1928-1930 Business Administration Committee: C. C. Birchard, 
George Oscar Bowen, Hollis Dann, Franklin Dunham, Peter W. Dykema, George 
H. Gartlan, Karl W. Gehrkens, Mabelle Glenn, Charles E. Griffith, Earl L. 
Hadley, Joseph E. Maddy, Frances Dickey Newenham, Victor L. F. Rebmann, J. 
Tatian Roach, M. Claude Rosenberry, Herman F. Smith, Herman Trutner, Jr., 
Paul J. Weaver, Grace V. Wilson, Grace P. Woodman. 
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forth the duties that were to be allocated to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary: 

“The Executive Secretary, under the direction of the 
Executive Committee, shall handle all business details of 
the Conference, including (1) the present business duties 
of the president; (2) the handling, under bond, of all 
Conference funds now administered by the treasurer; 
(3) the business management of the publication offices ; 
(4) the sale of convention space now administered by 
the officers of the Music Education Exhibitors Associa- 
tion; and (5) all other business responsibilities now 
existing in the Conference.’’* 

After many hours’ work, the Business Administration 
Committee compiled a revision of the Constitution, mak- 
ing provision for the business office and for other needed 
changes, and the Conference adopted the proposed revi- 
sion in 1930 at Chicago. The newly-elected Executive 
Committee® was authorized to choose a location for the 
office and to appoint a secretary. This last assignment 
was not an easy task because the person who was to 
assume the secretaryship must be a combination business- 
man, editor, publisher, and organization executive, and 
furthermore, must know something of music. After 
considerable deliberation, C. V. Buttelman of Boston 
was appointed Executive Secretary. Later on, Vanett 
Lawler, who also has unique qualifications for this type 
of work, and who was engaged as a member of the staff 
shortly after the office opened, was made Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Assistant Managing Editor of the 
Journat. Chicago, because of its central location, was 
chosen as the city where the office should be established. 
The office opened during the summer of 1930, but did 
not get under “full steam” until 1931. 


© 


During this period another item of especial significance 
in the more recent history of the Conference was the 
change made in the policy of the official magazine, the 
Music Supervisors Journal, the title under which the 
periodical was published at that time. Ever since its 
founding in 1914, the magazine had been distributed free 
to all interested school music supervisors and teachers. 
At first four issues were published during each school 
year ; later five, which was the number of issues in each 
annual volume when the business and publication office 
was opened in 1930 in Chicago. 

Year by year the JouRNAL grew in educational value, 
in circulation and in size, and although from the outset 
there was generous advertising patronage, postage and 
mailing costs increased as the distribution and the per 
copy weight and printing cost increased, leaving only a 
small balance from the advertising revenue to pay for 
necessary clerical and overhead costs. All this repre- 
sented a tremendous achievement, for the JourNat had 
become an established and widely recognized periodical. 

ut it was distributed free; and it was edited and pub- 
lished by a voluntary officer! With the opening of the 
business office, therefore, a new policy was indicated, 
for among other things it seemed necessary to take ad- 
vantage of Uncle Sam’s second class mailing privilege 
and thus effect a material reduction in the cost of 
distribution. To accomplish this, certain requirements 
CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY-FOUR 


* Music Supervisors pone. March, 1930, p. 5. 

® Members of the Executive Committee (1930-1932) which supervised the 
opening of the business office: Russell V. Morgan (president), Mabelle Glenn 
(Ist vice president), Max T. Krone (2d vice president), Frank A. Beach, Ada 
Bicking, Walter H. Butterfield, Karl W. Gehrkens. 
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Graduate Study in Music Education 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 


BOUT TWENTY YEARS ago, the Music Education Re- 
AX cearch Council was projected and launched by a 
small group of us who felt that there was great need 
for a more careful and more lengthy study of certain 
large problems of music education than could be at- 
tempted by the Conference as a whole. Two of the 
problems that came up for discussion almost immedi- 
ately were (1) the need for some sort of a standard 
course of study for the first eight grades, and (2) the 
desirability of longer and better courses for prospective 
music supervisors, and the question of what should be 
the content of such courses. 

I happened to be the Council member who was chosen 
as chairman of the subcommittee which was appointed 
to make a study of the whole matter of educating the 
music supervisor. After a little thought, I proposed to 
the Council that the committee be directed to work 
along two lines: (1) To ascertain which institutions 
were offering training courses for supervisors of music 
and what the length and content of these courses was 
at that time. (2) To ascertain what kind of training 
the prospective music supervisor needed to fit himself 
most adequately for his work in the schools. I also 
asked the Council to authorize the committee to assume 
that the proposed new course would be four years in 
length, culminating in a degree. There was consider- 
able opposition to this proposal, for most courses were 
at that time only two years in length, and several mem- 
bers of the Council who were connected with colleges 
and universities that offered these shorter courses were 
dubious as to the attitude of their institutions toward 
requiring four years of training for the music super- 
visor. As a matter of fact, I was dubious about the 
attitude of my own institution, but I had by that time 
made up my mind that music in the public schools was 
enormously important and that a fine teacher cculd not 
be turned out in less than four years. So, in company 
with several other Council members, I pushed hard for 
a four-year course, and the Council, after a great deal 
of discussion, authorized the committee to proceed along 
that line. 

Through the United States Bureau of Education a 
questionnaire was sent out, and you would be shocked 
to know how meager and inconsequential the require- 
ments were for graduation from most of the courses, 
many of which required only one year of study. Please 
bear in mind the fact that this was less than twenty 
years ago. a 

In making its investigation into the needs of the pro- 
spective music educator, the committee threw tradition 
and some people thought discretion also—to the winds 
and posed this question: “What does the student in 
training need to do in order to become, after four years, 
a first-rate music supervisor?” Our answer was three- 








{This is a preprint from the 1940 Yearbook of the M.E.N.C. The 
article was prepared for the 1939 meeting of the North Central 
Music Educators Conference. } 
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fold: In the first place, he needs to study music in 
order that he may become a good musician; in the sec- 
ond place, he needs to study education and teaching so 
that he may become a strong and practical instructor 
who will be able to guide his pupils wisely and direct his 
grade teachers with authority and diplomacy ; and in the 
third place, he needs to study, at least briefly, in several 
other fields than music so that he may be an all-round 
person and not merely a narrowly educated musician. 

After much study and considerable more discussion 
in the Council itself, the committee finally submitted a 
report recommending that one-half of the entire time 
spent in study by the music supervisor in training be 
devoted to acquiring knowledge and skill in the field 
of music itself; that another quarter be given over to 
matters connected with teaching, including practice teach- 
ing; and that the remaining fourth be spent in becoming 
acquainted with English, history, and other fields en- 
tirely outside of music. This proposition, together with 
certain attendant details of the report, was adopted by 
the Council, approved by the Conference, and the plan 
was almost immediately put into effect by Oberlin Col- 
lege. In the course of the next five or six years it was 
adopted by the majority of institutions that gave courses 
in school music, and even today the general scheme 
originally projected is being followed fairly consistently 
by most institutions. The plan seems to work reason- 
ably well, the only difficulties being that, on the one 
hand, the musician feels that there is still not enough 
time for the development of musicianship; while, at the 
other extreme, the state education department feels that 
there is entirely too much emphasis upon music and 
that the prospective teacher of music ought to be taking 
far more academic work. This, however, is a natural 
difference of opinion between two groups which would 
almost inevitably have different viewpoints ; and, broadly 
speaking, we may say that the Research Council plan 
for undergraduate study has worked and is working 
very well indeed—far better than most college curricula 
designed twenty years ago. And the reason it works is 
easily comprehensible: The course was, and is, based 
on the needs of the student. 

© 

This brings me to the point of my paper, which is 
merely that graduate requirements in music education 
ought also to be based on the needs of the student. 
Instead of this, in most institutions at least, graduate 
requirements are based on the traditions of the institu- 
tion, or upon the traditions and practices of other in- 
stitutions, as, for example, Harvard or Yale. This is 
absurd, but it is true. The fact of Hitler is absurd 
also, but it likewise is true; and tradition is dominating 
graduate requirements in music education just as truly 
as Hitler is dominating Central Europe. It is going to 
be just as difficult to get rid of tradition and substitute 
the actual needs of students as it is to get rid of Fascism 
and substitute democracy in Germany and Italy. Both 
of these things will come in time; for, in the end, Right 
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and Truth and Beauty will prevail. But we need de- 
mocracy in government right now; and we likewise need 
common sense in planning graduate courses at once. 

Even though we cannot have all the things that we 
want immediately, at least it is fun thinking about what 
we would like to have; and the more clearly we think 
through and define our needs, the more likely we are to 
get what we want. So let us think! 

What does the graduate student in music education 
need? He has completed a four-year course, at the end 
of which he was probably a reasonably good musician ; 
had a fairly comprehensive and practical idea about 
school music teaching; and possessed a smattering of 
English and perhaps one or two other academic subjects. 
He probably had not defined his educational philosophy 
very clearly and had only a vague idea, when he grad- 
uated, as to the place of music in life and in education. 
After graduation, he takes the first position that comes 
along and considers himself lucky to have any sort of 
a job. Probably he teaches both vocal and instrumental 
music, with perhaps a class in appreciation or theory, 
or even one in English or algebra. He works hard, dis- 
covers many weaknesses and deficiencies in himself, 
begins perhaps to take singing lessons because he real- 
izes now that to teach singing effectively he must be 
able to sing. Or possibly it is on the instrumental side 
that he is weak, so he begins to study clarinet or violin, 
perhaps piano. Sometimes he is ambitious to know 
something about other fields than music. So he takes a 
Saturday extension course in history or literature. His 
teaching improves, his outlook on life broadens, he be- 
gins to define his interests. “When I have a chance,” 
he says, “I want to get a position in which [ shall not 
have to teach anything but music.” Perhaps he decides 
that his specialty is to be instrumental music—or vocal 
music. “When I get my college debts paid,” he de- 
cides, “I am going to study some more.” 

After two or three years his college debts are all paid 
up, he has decided what he wants to study, and his 
superintendent has probably told him that he’d better get 
a master’s degree as soon as possible. So he begins to 
look around for an institution where he will be able to 
study what he wants and needs to learn, and at the 
same time receive credit toward his second degree. And 
now his trouble begins. He finds that graduate require- 
ments are not based on the idea, “What does the gradu- 
ate student in music education want and need?” but, 
rather, on the question, “What does Harvard require?” 
He is bewildered ; he becomes incensed ; but, in the end, 
he has to take what he can get, for by this time the 
pressure in the direction of a master’s degree is too 
strong for him to resist. So he plods wearily through 
his fifteen hours of general education, all the time wish- 
ing that he could be studying piano, singing, violin, 
counterpoint, or musicology. 

The institution in which he has matriculated gracious- 
ly allows him to choose his thesis subject in the field of 
music education, so he does have some chance for con- 
centrating on a problem that is of immediate interest to 
him. This is good. He is probably required, also, to 
take one or more elective courses in academic subjects 
outside the field of music; and, in general, this, too, is 
good. But what our graduate student probably needs 
most of all is to become a better musician, and particu- 
larly to concentrate on the study of some phase of music 
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which he has now chosen as his specialty and on which 
he wishes to concentrate. Such an experience is usually 
denied him—and this is bad. And that is why most 
graduate students whom I meet in the various summer 
sessions to which I am invited as guest professor are 
more interested in hours of credit than in content of 
courses. This is partly their fault, of course, but it is 
largely the fault of the system; and when a system is 
wrong, it must be changed. 
® 

What we must do is to apply to education courses 
and degree requirements the same fundamental princi- 
ples of education and of teaching that we have learned 
to use in the grade schools, that we are gradually work- 
ing toward in both junior and senior high schools, but 
that, up to now, have affected college teaching and col- 
lege requirements scarcely at all. Why should there be 
a different set of principles in the case of college teach- 
ing and learning? Of course our students are older, 
they know somewhat better what they want, and they 
should therefore not require nearly so much guidance. 
But, basically, they have the same attitude as the child: 
they work best at things that seem to have some real 
bearing on their lives as individuals, things that are 
interesting to them as persons, things that seem to func- 
tion in life situations outside of the classroom. This is 
a natural condition of affairs. It will always be thus. 
We work hardest and most effectively when we have a 
motive. This motive may be hunger, or a desire for 
wealth and power ; or it may be just the desire to become 
a better teacher, or a more capable musician, or a more 
intelligent person. The director of graduate study in 
music education who does not recognize the importance 
of drives of this sort in his students is a fool—just as 
big a fool as the kindergarten teacher who does not 
recognize the importance of her children’s interests as 
these have eventuated from their individual past ex- 
periences. 

Is all this to result in easier or shorter courses, or in 
lower standards? Not at all. The graduate student 
ought to work hard—harder than he has ever worked 
in his life. And he will work hard if the things he is 
asked to do seem to him to be productive of results in 
making him a finer teacher or musician or person. But 
if he sees no sense to the requirements he will resist 
them, and the “learning” that he does will not be gen- 
uinely educative. 

The teacher of music education needs, first of all, to 
be a better musician. He needs, in the second place, to 
become a better educator. And he needs, finally, to be- 
come a broader-minded person. Let us provide him, 
therefore, with éxperiences of such a kind that at the 
end of a year or two of graduate study he will be able 
to look back with deep satisfaction on this period as an 
important epoch in his growth and development. Let 
us give him a chance to feel proud of what he has done 
to earn a degree and not merely of the degree itself. 
Degrees are worth nothing. It is only what we do in 
earning them that is important. 

© 

In 1933 there was appointed a joint committee of the 
Music Teachers National Association and the National 
Association of Schools of Music to study the problem 
of graduate study, both in music and in music education. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY-NINE 
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OW MANY NAMES of women composers have ap- 
Fl peared on programs of great and lasting music? 
Their absence is conspicuous. David Ewen in his re- 
cent volume Twentieth Century Composers, presents 
biographies of seventeen of the world’s outstanding 
composers of the present century, and among these there 
is not one woman. Claire Reis, in the 1932 edition of 
Composers in America sketches the lives of 200 com- 
posers who have written “in the larger form” and of 
these only 5.5 per cent are women. The same author 
gives a supplementary list of 274 composers, presum- 
ably of the second order; of these, 11 per cent are 
women. 

Many explanations of this disparity have been of- 
fered and urged vigorously. There is no single or 
simple explanation that holds universally; history, sci- 
ence, sociology, anthropology and the arts are involved. 
The problem is, however, fundamentally a psychological 
one and calls for analysis. As a psychologist I cannot 
offer a full or authoritative explanation, but let me list 
without elaboration some of the issues involved, pro- 
ceeding by a process of elimination. 

Native Talent. Great composers must be born with 
musical talent. Nature is prolific in this respect, but 
individuals, society, art and environment are wasteful 
with such resources. It is only rarely that such seed 
which nature has implanted comes to full fruition in 
creative music. Indeed such fruition is especially rare 
among women. But from every line of evidence now 
available it appears that boys and girls inherit musical 
talent in approximately the same degree, of the same 
kind, and equally diversified. Therefore, we cannot at- 
tribute the sex difference to differences in the inherit- 
ance of musical talent. 

Intelligence. Of all musical pursuits, composition 
demands the highest order of intelligence,—both native 
capacity and cultivated power. This intelligence is 
fundamentally of the same order as scientific, philo- 
scphical or aesthetic intelligence in general, but its con- 
tent is dominantly musical. Given artistic talent and a 
musical constitution, a good general intelligence may 
become a great musical intelligence. Girls tend to aver- 
age better than boys in public school subjects. While 
inheritance may be developed in diversified types, present 
evidence indicates that boys and girls are approximately 
equal in this endowment. Therefore, the explanation 
cannot lie in the lack of native resources for musical 
intelligence. 

Musical Temperament. Great composers are born 
with certain mental and nervous, often psychotic and 
neurotic dispositions, which, when cultivated, take on 
marked forms of artistic license, sometimes beneficient, 
sometimes noxious. To favor creative work, the com- 
poser must cultivate the beneficent aspect of tempera- 
ment. But it is now generally recognized that artistic 
temperaments—the musical in particular—are inherited 


EpiToRIaAL Note: This is the twenty-fifth instalment in the series 
of articles and reports by Dr. Seashore dealing with various phases 
of the psychology of music. 
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approximately in the same way and to the same extent 
by boys and girls. Girls have this trait in a high degree. 
Women, therefore, cannot find an alibi in the supposed 
lack of this endowment. 


Creative Imagination. Composition is an act of in- 
vention or creative imagination on a large scale and in 
diverse forms. It is admitted that women have rich and 
free imagination, but it is said to be of a less sustained 
order, while men’s achievement in creative work is often 
attributed to favored native capacity for creative power. 
For this there is no clear support in genetics. The 
difference is probably due to environmental influences 
and should not be attributed to heredity. 

Musical Precocity. The great composers have, as a 
rule, been precocious, often musical prodigies. Count- 
less potential musical prodigies have been born, probably 
boys and girls in equal number, but only the “ships 
that come in” count for much in history and tradition. 
Since the great musicians are as a rule men, memories 
and records of their childhood tend to live. The girl 
prodigies are forgotten. 

Education. Composition in the larger forms demands 
a high and intensive order of education. But most of 
the great composers have been self-educated, often, 
especially at the higher levels, in the face of most ad- 
verse circumstances. The power of genius for out- 
standing achievement cannot be taught. Teachers of 
great composers take but little credit for their prodigies. 
Throughout modern history music has been considered 
a feminine accomplishment. Many more girls than boys 
study music. As compared with the useful arts, the 
fine arts have for the most part been a realm open to 
women. Musical environment, criticism and admirers 
are among the most formative musical influences. 
These have been equally available for women and for 
men. Musical education at the higher levels is intensive 
—a natural solution of problems as they arise. 


Late Emancipation of Women. It is often said that 
until recently women have not had a chance; they have 
not been free; modern women will come to the front in 
this field. Yet, in the Victorian period and later, women 
were the influential patronesses and promoters of music. 
They were in search of genius wherever it could be 
found. The salon was open to men and women on equal 
terms. The cropping out of genius is above social con- 
siderations. Will the emancipated woman who smokes, 
dons mannish attire and manners, takes marital obliga- 
tions lightly, is athletic and competes freely with men 
in business, politics and professions, pave the way for 
great composers? 

Marriage. In the graduate school I have observed 
that when a woman of marked achievement and fine 
personality is invested with the doctor’s hood, there is 
a young man around the corner: we hear the wedding 
march, love’s goal is reached, and the promising Ph. D. 
settles down and gets fat. We find no fault with that ; but 
to the theory of the career-minded woman, it is often a 
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A REVIEW OF THE M.E.N.C. RADIO PROJECT 


ai TWENTY seconds we begin’ came the voice of the 
announcer on the stage of the music hall. Imme- 
diately five hundred school children stood at eager atten- 
tion and more than twice as many teachers, parents and 
friends in the auditorium settled into the silence of the 
stratosphere. Every sound for the next half-hour could 
be heard throughout the United States and Canada on 
radio networks—and who knew in how many other 
countries, through short wave reception! Again the 
voice of the announcer this time on the air: “Music 
and American Youth! We bring you another in this 
series of programs which for several years have fea- 
tured musical organizations of the nation’s public schools 
from coast to coast. These programs, presented by the 
Music Educators National Conference in conjunction 
with the National Broadcasting Company, serve as a 
valuable supplement to the regular classroom training 
which students receive today in music. The broadcasts 
likewise give striking examples of the fine results pos- 
sible through modern music teaching methods and em- 
phasize the attention being given to musical training as a 
subject in itself along with other studies.” 

Thus was begun another of the radio programs which 
since 1934 have been presented by pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools, high schools and colleges of the United 
States through the networks of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

This particular program originated from the stage of 
the beautiful music hall in the Kansas City Municipal 
Auditorium. Although the majority of the programs 
are broadcast from radio studios, with fewer partici- 
pants than in this instance, in various aspects the Kansas 
City program affords a significant illustration of this 
important activity. In a discussion of the program,! 
Mabelle Glenn, director of music in the Kansas City 
Public Schools, said in part: 

“The announcer had said, ‘In twenty seconds we be- 
gin!’ In reality, the whole enterprise had begun months 
before when the program of songs had gone into every 
fifth and sixth grade in the city, and to every junior 
high school, with a letter telling of the broadcast and 
saying that those children whose tone was best, whose 
diction was nearest perfection, and who sang most artis- 
tically, would be the ones to participate. This prepara- 
tion, carried on in all schools, made the broadcast im- 
portant to many students, teachers, and principals. And 
what is of interest to the children in the schools, is car- 
ried with them into their homes. 

Note: The Music and American Youth programs, as a Conference 
sponsored radio feature, were conceived and organized in 1933 by 
Franklin Dunham, educational director of the National Broadcasting 
Company, in coéperation with the M.E.N.C. Executive Committee. 
Peter W. Dykema served as chairman of the M.E.N.C. Musie and 
American Youth Committee until 1938. The committee for the bi- 
ennial period 1938-1940 includes: Joseph E. Maddy (chairman), 
George Oscar Bowen, Mabel Bray, Leslie Clausen, Maynard Klein, 
Sadie Rafferty, Walter Welke. Consultants: Noble Cain. Mabelle 
Glenn, Adam Lesinsky, A. R. McAllister, J. Leon Ruddick. Super- 
visor of programs: Judith Waller, Educational director. Central 
Division, National Broadcasting Company. General chairman of the 


Pacific Coast Music and American Youth series, Mr. Clausen: chair 
man for the Northwest, Mr. Welke. 

* This refers to the 1938 presentation from Kansas City. February 
4, 1940, another Music and American Youth program was broadcast 
from Kansas City, featuring among other things an original radio 
skit based on an incident from the life of Stephen Foster. The script 
was written and the music and arrangements were made by members 
of a class in the Westport Senior High School. 
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“We all are aware that our greatest interest lies where 
we have responsibility, and a contagion of interest 
spreads among teachers, pupils, and parents when the 
objective is one of value and mutual responsibility. 
Three months after this particular broadcast had oc- 
curred, a father of one of the participants came into the 
music department office and inquired, ‘Have you a pic- 
ture of the broadcast we gave?’ It is such an attitude 
that carries the school projects into the hearts of the 
people of the community. 

“We not only planned to have the children who sang 
come from many schools, but the orchestra was an all- 
city group composed of selected players from all of the 
Kansas City high schools. Thus, the broadcast was 
truly a city-wide project. Our one large rehearsal was 
planned for eleven-thirty on the day preceding the 
broadcast. The final choice of participants had been 
made in the schools by the supervisors. Each child se- 
lected had taken home and returned a form letter with 
the signature of the mother or father, giving permission 
for the child to attend the rehearsal and performance, 
and promising full codperation. The rehearsal lasted 
well over the luncheon period, but there was no lagging 
of interest. At a principals’ meeting later on, our super- 
intendent of schools referred to the rehearsal as one of 
the finest exhibitions of self-discipline he had ever wit- 
nessed. Indeed, there was no necessity for formal disci- 
pline, for each individual felt the importance of uphold- 
ing the project and doing his best. 

“At the rehearsal, each child was given tickets for 
the parents or friends who might wish to be in the 
audience at the time of the broadcast. It was surprising 
to see the people pouring into the hall at seven-thirty on 
a Sunday morning (this was when our broadcasts began 
at nine-thirty Central Standard Time—an hour earlier 
than at present). It was a participating audience, for 
not only did they lend their intense interest to the occa- 
sion, but they absorbed the echoes in the otherwise 
empty auditorium! So unconscious were the performers 
of the audience as critics or observers, that when the 
announcer said, ‘In twenty seconds we begin,’ the or- 
chestra director grabbed for his comb and quickly made 
himself presentable for the audience of the air. 





“Among the early arrivals were the music critic of the 
Kansas City Star and the superintendent of schools. 
Unknown to us, a local broadcasting station had its ap- 
paratus all set to make a complete recording of the 
program. This recording later was given to the teachers 
for their study. 

“The program was carried through for one trial, 
picked up at Chicago, all loose ends were gathered to- 
gether, and then we were ready. It was a thrilling 
moment. Would it not be a thrilling moment to you if 
you were a fifth grade boy or girl and you knew that 
your entire room at school was listening, if you knew 
that your grandmother in Montana was listening, if you 
knew that perhaps—of course, just perhaps—when you 
sang a French folk song, a little French boy or girl 
might be listening on a short wave radio! 
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MUSIC AND AMERICAN YOUTH STUDIO SCENE 





rhe inspiration and practical benefits of participating in national radio network programs have been afforded to thousands of students through 

Music and American Youth broadcasts. Here we see members of the John Adams High School Orchestra, Cleveland, Ohio, at work in the radio 

studio with Director Amos Wesler. The full Symphony Orchestra (100 players) of John Adams High School is scheduled for a concert appearance on 
the M.E.N.C. program at Los Angeles. 


“We have to assume many chances in our work in 
the schools, but let me nominate a broadcast that in- 
volves some five hundred performers, to say nothing of 
several times that many cooperators, as one of the larg- 
est gambles, as well as one of the most rewarding in 
values to the student body and in community interest.” 

It is obvious that one of the purposes of the Music 
and American Youth series is to bring the schools into 
closer contact with the public and to help school patrons 
and taxpayers become better acquainted with objectives 
and achievements in the music phase of education. Pub- 
lic schools of many large cities such as Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles—and smaller cities as 
well—carry on extensive broadcast schedules in coop- 
eration with local stations. Although a large number of 
these local school programs are furnished in whole or in 
part by the music departments, and therefore, to many 
of the music students radio appearances become a mat- 
ter of almost routine procedure, there is never any 
noticeable lessening of zest in the response to the lure 
of the microphone, particularly when, through the mys- 
terious procedures of radio networks, the entire nation 
is audience. 

The Cleveland school system makes extensive use of 
radio in connection with the regular classroom and 
supervisory program—not only in music, but in other 
subjects. Definite techniques have been developed, as 
applied to teaching procedures and student perform- 
ances. From time to time, music programs are broad- 
cast over one of the major networks. 

According to Russell V. Morgan, directing supervisor 
of music of the Cleveland Public Schools: “One defi- 
nite result of our Music and American Youth broadcasts 
has been that the community has been made more con- 
scious of our local school music program, if only be- 
cause it has been deemed worthy of being represented 
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in a radio network series covering all parts of the United 
States. As is true in other cities, our daily papers give 
us very fine announcements whenever we participate. 
It is of course the national scope of the Music and 
American Youth radio project which in all probability 
enhances the interest of our students as well as that of 
the local citizens.” 

George L. Lindsay, director of music education of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, states: “Our students and 
parents are keenly interested in the Music and American 
Youth broadcasts, as well as in regular local broadcasts, 
and of course are anxious to participate whenever pos- 
sible, as well as to listen. The nationwide broadcasts 
provide a powerful motive for intensive preparation and 
superior performance. Because of this interest, our 
young people and teachers listen regularly to the Music 
and American Youth programs and are encouraged to 
make comments and constructive criticisms. When we 
have the privilege of furnishing a program, we try to 
make it a community-wide project by using the All- 
Philadelphia Senior High School Chorus and Orchestra, 
the All-Philadelphia Junior High School Chorus and 
Orchestra, representing all sections of the city. Con- 
siderable publicity is given not only through the an- 
nouncements in the newspapers, but through individual 
school magazines and mimeographed announcements. 

“Tt is interesting to note that while music education 
in its true sense does not emphasize the vocational 
aspect, occasionally individuals have received offers of 
positions through the medium of the radio programs. 
Key persons listening in have offered church choir posi- 
tions and scholarships to student soloists, and radio sta- 
tions have offered positions as announcers and _per- 
formers because of the local broadcasts. We feel, 
however, that as a rule it is more in keeping with the 
purpose of the broadcasts to confine the programs chiefly 
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to group work rather than to feature individual soloists, 
inasmuch as the solo performances usually do not repre- 
sent the results of school training.” 

In the latter connection, it is noteworthy that in many 
instances when soloists of high school age are presented 
on the radio programs, care is taken to give due recogni- 
tion to the teachers with whom the individuals have 
studied in all cases where the school music courses have 
been augmented by private lessons. 

Although many of the Music and American Youth 
broadcasts represent the music departments of the larger 
school systems, chiefly because the NBC radio stations 
from which the programs must originate are located in 
the larger centers, a fair portion of the broadcasts have 
been given by pupils from village and rural schools, and 
quite a number by pupils of schools in smaller cities and 
suburban towns. In certain cases pupils have traveled 
considerable distances—up to one hundred miles or 
more—in order to contribute their radio offerings. 
Broadcasts on the national network series from the West 
Coast cities, including Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Seattle, have necessarily called for early rising on the 
part of teachers, students, and parents because of the 
difference in time. Indeed, in the winter months many 
western students have been obliged to start from home 
before daylight in order to be “on the air” for folks 
listening in at 10:30 Eastern Standard Time. 

For instance, last May the Beverly Hills High School 
Orchestra and the Chaffey Junior College A Cappella 
Choir gathered in NBC’s new studios at Hollywood to 
send out a program at 6:30 in the morning—the extra 
early hour being necessary because Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time was then in effect. The orchestra started 
its rehearsal at 4:30 A. M., the choir at 5:00 A. M. But, 
as the choir had to travel by bus forty miles from 
Ontario, choir members living out in the country had to 
arise around 2:30 and 3:00 o'clock! 

It is partly because of this time discrepancy that the 
Pacific Coast series of Music and American Youth pro- 
grams was originated under the sponsorship of the 
California-Western and Northwest divisions of the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference in codperation with 
the Western Division of the National Broadcasting 
Company. These programs are given in the fall and 
spring on Saturday afternoons, 6:30 P. M., Pacific 
Coast Time. (See page 83 for current schedules.) 

Wherever the opportunity for participation in the 
radio programs is made available, there is found the 
same serious attitude on the part of teachers and pupils, 
and it has been observed that neither the size of the city 
nor its location necessarily determine worth of the pres- 
entations as demonstrations of music training in the 
schools. 

Marian Cotton, director of music in the New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, says: “Our 
students at New Trier are intensely interested in all the 
Music and American Youth broadcasts. We have spent 
much time in profitable discussions of these programs. 
To prepare for an appearance on the air, the students 
settle down to serious work and assume a critical atti- 
tude toward their own performance. They realize that 
a microphone is a very revealing instrument and that 
good tone quality, blend, true pitch and balance of parts 
must be maintained. They also realize that since they 
are not in view of the audience, a special effort must be 
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made to carry the meaning of the music to their 
listeners. 

“The pupils look forward to hearing a good recording 
of their program so that they can criticize their own 
performance and pick out the weak spots. They also 
write to relatives and friends all over the country telling 
them the day and hour to tune in, and they bring back 
to us many reports, both complimentary and otherwise. 

“Music and American Youth broadcasts, representing 
as they do our own project, mean a great deal not only 
to the music students, but to all the students in the school. 
Because of this our boys and girls are stimulated to 
make their best efforts to present serious, worth-while 
music only after thoughtful and careful preparation. An 
invitation to join in these broadcasts adds dignity and 
significance to our music program.” 

“The opportunity to join with pupils in the schools 
of other cities in these network programs has had 
marked effect on our young people,” reports John C. 
Kendel, director of music in the Denver Public Schools. 
“The attendant local publicity through the press and 
otherwise has been stimulating to the students and also 
beneficial in other ways, such as in centering public 
attention on our schools. There is a factor of national 
good-will promotion which should not be overlooked. 
Again, the students whose interest is challenged by our 
own participation listen to other broadcasts in the series 
in order to compare notes—and we notice a tendency 
toward increased interest in all of the serious musical 
offerings of the radio as a result.” 

Some of the programs are given by large groups re- 
cruited from many schools—some in very small towns— 
such as the concert given last November by the New 
Jersey “All-State” High School Orchestra and Chorus, 
sponsored by the Department of Music of the New Jer- 
sey Education Association, and representing over one 
hundred schools. Similar composite groups were heard 
in the broadcast described by Grace V. Wilson, director 
of music in the Wichita (Kans.) Public Schools, and 
president of the Kansas Music Educators Association: 

“When the Southern Kansas Festival Chorus and Or- 
chestra broadcast on the Music and American Youth 
program last winter, every student who participated was 
thrilled beyond words. Broadcasting over the NBC net- 
work was a new experience to the majority of the stu- 
dents, and the invitation to present a program was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by students, their in- 
structors, school executives and patrons. Even chambers 
of commerce and the press in some forty towns were 
sufficiently impressed that they gave the invitation wide 
publicity. On the morning of the broadcast southern 
Kansas was well represented in the audience of the air. 

“The broadcast created so much interest in the Music 
and American Youth programs in Wichita that the 
Music Department of the Public schools requested the 
local NBC station, KANS, to carry the program. Last 
spring and again this fall many adults as well as stu- 
dents report that they listen regularly to the Sunday 
morning broadcasts.” 

Preparation for broadcasts has developed some im- 
portant adjuncts to music teaching techniques. “Too 
much thought cannot be given to the details of a pro- 
gram that goes on the air,” says Miss Wilson. “In 
Wichita, students broadcast frequently from the local 
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LAWRENCE W. CHIDESTER and ARNOLD M. SMALL 


~ AT LEAST ten years, preparatory instruments’ have 
been an important part of many school music cur- 
riculums. Literally tens of thousands are now in use 
in our schools. Proponents claim the preparatory in- 
strument helps bridge the gap in the curriculum be- 
tween rhythm bands of the kindergarten, first and sec- 
ond grades, and the instrumental classes of the fifth 
grade; it serves as a talent scout; it incites interest in 
music; it focuses attention upon pitch discrimination, 
recognition of rhythmic patterns, melodic phrasing, ele- 
mentary theory, coordination of mind and muscle, music 
appreciation, part singing and playing; it gives the child 
a technical foundation which can be transferred to band 
and orchestral instruments; these and other arguments 
are made familiar by advertisements and practice. In 
rebuttal, many teachers believe these advantages can be 
obtained just as easily, and perhaps more effectively, by 
an early introduction to standard band and orchestral 
instruments. However, as a result of actual experience, 
many schools give credit to preparatory instruments for 
initiating successful bands and orchestras. 

Considering the widespread use, the many desirable 
objectives, and proved worth as well as debatable values 
of preparatory instruments in some school music. cur- 
riculums, a thorough physical analysis of their musical 
qualities might prove helpful at this time. Three fac- 
tors especially merit attention: tone quality, intonation, 
and dynamic range. These are usually a matter of con- 
jecture in a judgment of preparatory instruments be- 
cause their evaluation depends as much upon objective 
evidence as upon subjective judgment, and the former 
has not been available heretofore. 

Tone quality, for example, is complex and involves a 
physical analysis of overtone structure. The ultimate 
interpretation of the physical result, however, ought to 
be tempered by the aesthetic judgment of a representa- 
tive group of persons as to the tones analyzed.’ 
Intonation is largely a matter of ear training, assuming 
adequate basic pitch discrimination ; and yet a good in- 
strument, in tune with itself throughout its range, can 
help the inexperienced child master this important 
musical element. The third factor, dynamic range, is 
closely allied to the others, but a desirable dynamic range 
in and of itself is a prerequisite for expressive per- 
formance. This range is a factor which can be deter- 
mined most accurately by objective analysis. 


EpiroriaL Note: Mr. Chidester is director of bands. Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland; Mr. Small is professor of music and 
director of research in Psychology of Music at the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. This study was initiated and carried out, for 
the most part, in the Psychological Laboratory at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

1A preparatory instrument is here considered as any instrument 
of the flageolet type, such as recorder, flute douce, shepherd’s pipe, 
Saxette. Clarolet, Clarette, Tonette, etc. The term preparatory is 
used instead of “pre-band”’ or similar names in common vogue. upon 
the suggestion of the Editorial Board. As one member of the 
Board stated. “Inasmuch as such matters as pitch discrimination, 
recognition of rhythmic patterns, codrdination of mind and muscles 
are important to vocal as well as instrumental skills. it would seem 
that the word preparatory might well be substituted for pre-band 
in all references to these instruments. As a matter of fact, the 
instruments are now so variously referred to as pre-band, pre- 
orchestra, etc., that it seems advisable for all concerned to use a 
more general term in order that the instruments of this type may 
be properly identified in the nomenclature of the music educator. 
In this, the authors heartily concur. 
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These three musical qualities bear analysis in any 
instrument, but they are especially important in an in- 
strument which is intended to give a child his introduc- 
tion to musical training. This paper presents a study 
of these factors solely from a physical point of view. 
As stated above, certain psychological aspects are also 
important and have been studied. 

In this issue of the JouRNAL, we shall discuss the 
first of the three factors: 


PART I 
Tone Quality: The Physical Approach 


A physical approach to the question of tone quality 
in any instrument must involve an acoustical analysis of 
its overtone structure. Our goal is to describe the tone 
of preparatory instruments, throughout their range, in 
terms of the number, relative intensity, and distribution 
of the partials or overtones. This description will re- 
sult in a timbre analysis of the tone, and may serve as a 
basis for correlating the physical structure with such 
advertised characteristics as “flute-like,” “pure,” “much 
richer,’ “mellow,” “warm,” “colorful,” etc. 

For this investigation two instruments were selected 
for thorough analysis—the Bamboo Pipe and the Sax- 
ette; while four others—the Flute Douce, Clarolet, Re- 
corder, and Tonette—were limited to an analysis of one 
comparable tone on each. This procedure seemed justi- 
fied for several reasons: (1) the Bamboo Pipe repre- 
sents Eurepean usage, while the Saxette is a popular 
American instrument; (2) the Bamboo Pipe is made 
of wood, while the Saxette is made of metal; (3) the 
single sample tones on the other four instruments 
showed no drastic difference in overtone structure from 
the Bamboo Pipe and the Saxette. 

Standard procedure for this type of investigation, as 
used in the University of Iowa Laboratory and de- 
scribed by Small,* was followed. This involved the 
stages listed below: 

(1) Photographing the twenty-four tones on 32 
mm. movie film. The instruments were played in an 
acoustically treated room (noise reduction coefficient of 
approximately .90), each in a fixed position nine inches 
from the microphone. 

(2) Enlarging the waves to a specified wave length. 

(3) Mechanical analysis of the waves with a Henrici 
Analyzer. 

(4) Computing the relative energy in the partials 
of each tone expressed in decibels.® 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-EIGHT 


2Such investigations have been made of certain orchestral and 
band instruments. but not, so far as we know, of preparatory in- 
struments. See Carl E. Seashore, Psychology of Music [New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1938} Chaps. 17, 18, 19. 

’The authors have made such a psychological test, but the re- 
sults are not presented here. 

Arnold M. Small, “The Violin in the Laboratory.” Proceedings 
of the Music Teachers National Association, 1938, pp. 88-110. 

5A change in intensity of a tone of one decibel represents a change 
of approximately 26 per cent from its previous intensity. For a 
fairly large number of conditions this is about the smallest change 
which the ear can detect. 
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Teacher Trainin eg — TL, ben What? 


HENRY H. FARNOL 
Music Supervisor, Oil City (La.) Schools 


HE ADAGE, “A man is innocent until proven guilty,” 
fe truthfully be applied in education to read, “An 
educational theory is correct until it is proven useless.” 
We may well ask ourselves, what are the main objec- 
tives of the training schools in music education? By 
what means and to what extent can the training school 
aid music education in its long search for musical 
truths, community responsibility and the never-ending 
search for educational enlightenment ? 

The training schools must help the student to com- 
prehend the needs of social, political and economic life, 
and to successfully contribute to their fulfillment. By a 
realization of the needs of a wide number of communi- 
ties, the training school can successfully prepare teach- 
ers to minister to the educational life of each commu- 
nity; and by developing the experimental and probing 
nature of each student, the training school can engender 
in him the desire and ability to assume leadership in this 
constant endeavor to improve the lot of mankind. 

The student of music education should be subjected 
to all problems and experiments in public school music. 
The guidance and advisory assistance should be such 
that the student will retain something from every ex- 
periment and will have created in him a desire to search 
for truths. Experiments dealing with music taught in 
a wide number of situations are of prime importance to 
the future music teacher. The training school must take 
the initiative and make a yearly inventory of what is 
being taught and what is needed. It must not be con- 
fined to the needs of one state, but many. The advisa- 
bility of making a periodic inventory of their own teach- 
ing should be embedded in the minds of the future 
teachers. Various methods of teaching the same thing 
should be studied and expounded and no one set method 
established. The binding and weaving together of ideas 
and educational philosophy with what is being taught 
in the various state music programs should be one of 
the prime objectives of the teacher-training institution. 

No institution should endeavor to graduate so-called 
“music specialists,” since, with rare exception, the time 
limit for study in itself is against any such consumma- 
tion. One need only observe the field of medicine for 
confirmation. All the energy of the teacher-training 
institution should be extended toward the task of mold- 
ing the individual to undertake a music position with 
the greatest possible understanding, and the greatest 
development of his intellectual capacity, so that in later 
years the culmination of this training and experience 
may result in his specializing in some phase of music 
education. 

The scope of the training institutions has remained, in 
many instances, within the old biased limits of music 
teaching. There has been little or no advance in cur- 
riculums or philosophy of teaching, and consequently 
beginning teachers are at a loss to know where to begin. 
The author’s intention is to show a few of the factors 
and implications brought about by the modern trends in 
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music education which he believes are nationwide in 
their effect on the teaching of music. 

Organization. Every year and many times through- 
out the year, especially in small schools, there must be 
some sort of organization taking place, either in the 
formation of new groups or in the training of reserves 
for old groups. In small schools there is need for con- 
stant organization and reorganization due to sickness or 
families moving. The teacher:does not organize purely 
by instinct. He must have some training in the matter. 
A knowledge of organization psychology must be ac- 
quired; there must be some fundamental rules for him 
to follow; and his training must be gained by conscien- 
tious practice. “Organization” in this connotation infers 
the knowledge of instruments and voice, the materia of 
instruments, the ability to play all instruments, the 
ability to schedule classes; the psychological attitudes 
and effects on the students must be discussed with the 
parents ; there must be ability to deal with heterogeneous 
and homogeneous groups; to deal with individual dif- 
ferences, not only in the learning process but in all 
relationships with the students. “Organization” in this 
application also infers the ability to interest the school 
board and the townspeople in our projects; the know!l- 
edge of what is needed and how to get it. Procedures 
and materials cannot be made matters of dogmatic pref- 
erence in organization, and the need for experimenta- 
tion and research must be recognized. Since every 
training school has a modern plant in which to work, 
there is little reason why graduating students cannot 
actually develop these various capacities and techniques 
through participation in some form of organization. 

Score-Reading and the Baton. The technique of the 
baton and the counting of simple time beats by waving 
the hand have been taught in many training schools. 
The ability to imitate motions is one of the finest psy- 
chological habits that a baby learns. The ability to 
conduct artistically and devoutly comes from the ability 
to read the score. To train the eye to see harmonies 
and intricate rhythm passages; to have the inner sense 
for the whole, through the eye; to feel change of tempo 
through the music itself; to understand the terms and 
markings used, especially on the foreign editions—these 
are a few of the things involved in score-reading. The 
means of extricating the players from difficult passages 
and the ability to develop a good playing group depend 
in large degree upon the director’s knowledge of and 
understanding of the score. 

Materials. Closely allied to organization and general 
development is the study of materials. This is too 
serious to pass over as lightly as many training schools 
do. In the training school an endeavor should be made 
whereby all types of materials may be examined by 
actual experimentation. The training school band, or- 
chestra or chorus should be on hand to aid the future 
teacher in his selection of materials. In this manner, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-FIVE 
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AND ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Los Angeles, March 30-April 5 


HEADQUARTERS: THE BILTMORE HOTEL 
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Saturday March 30—Morning 


GENERAL Session (Philharmonic Auditorium). 


FIRST 
Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music, Cleve- 


Presiding : 
land, Ohio. 
Music: Los Angeles All-City High School Orchestra, 
Charles Jenner, Conductor. 

Addresses of Welcome: Fletcher Bowron, Mayor, City of 
Los Angeles; Vierling Kersey, Superintendent, Los An- 
geles City Schools; Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of 
Music, Los Angeles City Schools, and President, Music 
National Conference. 

Response: Lilla Belle Pitts, Second Vice-President, Mu- 
ic Educators National Conference. 

Address: Dr. Albert S. Raubenheimer, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Letters, Arts and Sciences, University of Southern 
California, and Educational Director of the University. 
Music: The Choir and Orchestra of San Francisco State 
College, William E. Knuth, Conductor. 


Preliminary Business Meeting. 
Address: Nelson Jansky, President, Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. 


Music: Chaffey Junior College A Cappella Choir, S. Earle 
Blakeslee, Conductor. 


Educators 


sic 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS: 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts Committee. Chairman: 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel, President, Women’s Committee of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Music in Social Life Committee. Chairman: 
McConathy, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


Osbourne 


Saturday, March 30—Afternoon 


Music EpucaTION RESEARCH COUNCIL. 


VocaL Music IN THE ELEMENTARY ScuHoors (Section 
Meeting). Chairman: Mary E. Ireland, Supervisor of 
Music, Public Schools, Sacramento, California. Theme: 
“Meeting the Singing Needs of Children in the Elementary 
Schools.” 

Music: Fifth and Sixth Grade Chorus, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Irene P. Jessup, Conductor. 


Class Demonstrations: 


(a) First Grade: “Finding the Singing Voice,” Laura 
Bryant, Director of Music, Public Schools, Ithaca, New 
York. 


(b) Fourth Grade: “Learning to Sing,” Mabelle Glenn, 
Director of Music, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Class from Laurel School, Los Angeles, Margaret S. 


Autry, Instructor. 
(c) Sixth Grade: “Creative Learning through Creative 
Teaching,” Mary C. Donovan, Supervisor of Music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 

Forum: The Demonstration Teachers will answer ques- 
tions from the audience relative to the work presented or 
relative to any vocal problems in elementary music educa- 
tion. 

OrcHESTRA CLINIC. 


Orchestra Association. 
University of Arizona. 


Auspices of the National School 
Clinic Leader: George Wilson, 
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2:00 


2 :00 


3:30 


8:15 


10 :30 


8 :00 


Music THEORY IN THE HicH Scuoor (Section Meeting). 
Chairman: Julia Howell, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Demonstration: Keyboard Harmony, Ear Training, Dic- 
tation by Doris Moon, Santa Monica High School. Stu- 
dents from Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, and 
Santa Monica High School. 

Panel Discussion—Topics: (1) The importance of key- 
board application of harmonic principles. (2) The results 
of training in keyboard harmony as shown in the reading, 
memorizing, interpretation of music. (3) Original com- 
position as an outgrowth of training in harmony. 


Reports : 


(a) Minimum essentials in high school harmony teaching 
in terms of college preparation. 


(b) Materials for illustrative purposes in harmony. 


YoutH Cuore FEstIvat, under sponsorship of Committee 
on Music Education in the Churches, and the Southern 
California Choir Guild. (First Methodist Church, Eighth 
and Hope Streets, Los Angeles.) Presiding: Howard 
Swan, Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

Music: Irene Robertson, Organist, First Methodist Church, 
Los Angeles. 


Music: Massed Youth Choirs of Southern California. 


Demonstration: Interpretation of Choral Classics. (Speak- 
er to be announced. ) 

Strinc Crass Instruction (Section Meeting). Co- 
Chairmen: Wilfred C. Schlager, Supervisor, Elementary 
Instrumental Music, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and Martin Pihl, Public Schools, San Francisco, 
California. 

Music: Eastern New Mexico College Violin Choir, 
Portales, Gillian Buchanan, Conductor. 


Saturday, March 30—Evening 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COLLEGE AND UNIveERSITy NIGHT 
(Polytechnic High School Auditorium). 

Concert Program: 

Pomona College Men’s Glee Club, Ralph H. Lyman, Con- 
ductor. 

University of Southern California Orchestra, Lucien Cail- 
liet, Conductor. 

University of California at Los Angeles A Cappella Choir, 
Raymond Moreman, Conductor. 

One-act Opera: “The Impressario” by Mozart, Los An- 
geles City College opera studio, Hugo Strelitzer, Con- 
ductor. 

Lossy S1nc (Biltmore Hotel). Conductors: William E. 
Knuth, San Francisco State College, General Chairman of 
Lobby Sings; Arthur Ward, Montclair, New Jersey; Avis 
T. Schreiber, Chicago, III. 


Sunday, March 31—Morning 


FouNnpDERS BREAKFAST. Presiding: Dr. Frances Elliott 
Clark, President, Founders Association. In charge of ar- 
rangements: Alice Rogers, Santa Monica. 


Music: Eastern New Mexico College Choir, Portales, 
Gillian Buchanan, Conductor. 
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Sunday, March 31—Morning (Cont’d) 


9:15 Seconp GENERAL Session. Guests of Honor: Members 
of the Founders Association. Presiding: Louis Woodson 
Curtis, President, Music Educators National Conference. 
Music: Combined Glee Clubs, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Howard Swan, Conductor. 

Address: The Spiritual Essence of Music (speaker to be 
announced). 

Music: San Diego High School Orchestra, Nino Mar- 
celli, Conductor. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS: 


12:00 Music Education in the Churches (First Congregational 
Church, 6th and Commonwealth Avenue). Chairman: 
Howard Swan, Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


12 :30 Editorial Board, Music Educators Journal. Chairman: 
Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Committee on In-and-About Clubs. Chairman: Edith 
C97 a-A > OE ARTHUR GOULD 
VIERLING KERSEY Wines, Oak Park, Illinois. Vice Chairman 


General Chairman pm... rs L 
Convention Committee onvention Committee 





Sunday, March 31—Afternoon 


1:00 Music Epucation IN THE CHuRCHES (Section Meeting— 
First Congregational Church, Sixth Street and Common- 
wealth Avenue). Chairman: D. Sterling Wheelwright, 
Washington, D. C. 

Topics: (1) Educational channels for the advancement of 
church music. (2) Recent developments in the educational 
aspects of church music. (3) Psychology of church music. 


3:00 CoMPLIMENTARY CONCERT by the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Albert Coates, Conductor. (Philhar- 
monic Auditorium. ) 


6:00 FRATERNITY AND SororITy DINNERS. 


Sunday, March 31—Evening 


8:00 REcEPTION to members of the Music Educators National 
Conference and affiliated organizations by the Southern 
District of the California-Western Music Educators Con- 





OLIN DARBY ference (Biltmore Hotel). VINCENT P. MAHER 
a Concert: The Cecilian Singers of the Los Angeles City PR ny 
a Schools, Louis Woodson Curtis, Conductor; Orchestra of a Sa 
teachers in and about Los Angeles, Lucien Cailliet, Con- 


ductor. 

10:30 Lossy S1nc (Biltmore Hotel). Conductors: George How- 
erton, Evanston, Illinois; Mary Donovan, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


Monday, April 1—Morning 


8:15 Banp Cuirintc (Biltmore Bowl). Auspices of National 
School Band Association. Chairman: P. C. Conn, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Clinic Leader: William D. 
Revelli, University of Michigan. Clinic Band: Assembled 
under direction of Donald W. Rowe, Los Angeles City 
College. 

8:15 VocaLt Cuinic (Biltmore Hotel). Auspices of National 
School Vocal Association. Chairman: Kathryn Barnard, 
Pasadena Junior College. 

Methods and Materials for Voice Class. Instructor: Harry 
Seitz, Detroit, Michigan. 
F a eed = —_— Demonstration: Voice Class Instruction, Maurine Thomp- er. ee 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles son, San Jose. Convention Committee 
Comments: Alfred Spouse, Rochester, New York; Fred- 
erick Haywood, Oakland, California. 


9:30 Turrp GENERAL Session (Philharmonic Auditorium). 
Presiding: Joseph E. Maddy, First Vice-President, Music 
Educators National Conference. 

Music: La Grande (Ore.) High School Band, Andrew G. 
Loney, Jr., Conductor. 

Discussion: ‘“What’s Ahead in Music Education?” Re- 
ported by the “Seminar Special.” Organizing Chairman: 
Glenn Gildersleeve, President, Eastern Music Educators 
Conference. Discussion Chairman: John W. Beattie, Dean, 
School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 

Music: Glee Clubs and A Cappella Choir, John C. Fre- 
mont High School, Los Angeles, Ida E. Bach, Conductor. 
Business Meeting. 

Music: San Jose State College Orchestra, Adolph W. 
Otterstein, Conductor. 

Music: Utah State Agricultural College Band, N. W. 








JOHN W. BEATTIE Christiansen, Conductor. RUSSELL V. MORGAN 
Director of Music 


Dean, School of Music 


Northwestern University 12:30 SecrionaL CONFERENCE LUNCHEONS. Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools 
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Monday, April 1—Afternoon 


Juntor CoLieEGeE CHorus ApjupIcaTIons. Chairman: 
Edith M. Hitchcock, Long Beach Junior College. Adjudi- 
cators: Archie N. Jones, Director of Music, University 


of Idaho, Moscow; George Howerton, Director of Choral 
Activities, Northwestern University School of Music, 
Evanston, Illinois; Arthur E. Ward, Director of Music, 
Public Schools, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Vocat Music IN THE JuNIor HicH Scuoot (Section 
Meeting). Chairman: George L. Lindsay, Director of 
Music Education, Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Music: Los Angeles All-City Junior High School Boys’ 
Glee Club, William C. Hartshorn, Conductor. 


Integration and Correlation of Vocal Music in the Junior 
High School—Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


Present and Future Trends of Public Education Affecting 
Vocal Music in the Junior High School—Russell V. Mor- 
gan, Director of Music Education, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Demonstration: Choral Conducting—Glenn H. Woods, 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Oakland, California. 
Demonstration Group: Eighth Grade Class, Hermon 
School, Los Angeles; Jessie O. Griffith, Instructor. 


Organization of the Junior High School Vocal Program— 
Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


Sentor HicH ScHoot OrcHeEstra (Section Meeting) 
Chairman: J. Leon Ruddick, Supervisor of Instrumental 
Music, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Music: San Diego High School Orchestra, Nino Mar- 
celli, Conductor. 


Judging the Quality of an Arrangement for the School 
Orchestra—ucien Cailliet, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Plan for Developing Replacements in the String Section 
of the High School Orchestra—Elmer H. Young, Bur- 
lingame (California) High School. 


Discussion: Suggestions for Improving the Effectiveness 
of Strings, Brass, Woodwind, Percussion—by members of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Prano Crass INsrruction (Section Meeting). Chairman: 
Raymond Burrows, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 


Music: Ensemble Pianists. 


What the City Music Director Expects of the Piano Class 
—Lenel Shuck, Director of Music, Fresno, California. 


Interpretation in a Piano Class—Alexander Raab. 


The Psychology of Piano Practice (speaker to be an- 
nounced ). 


Panel Discussion. Members of the Panel: Amy Grau 
Miller, Pasadena; Gertrude J. Fisher, Long Beach; Eva 
Irene Cronkhite, Santa Monica; Miriam F. Withrow, 
Fresno; Ruth Lenore Snow, Los Angeles. 


CoLtLteGeE Music, GENERAL (Section Meeting). Chairman: 
Warren D. Allen, Stanford University. 


Introductory Remarks by the Chairman. 


Address: Eric T. Clarke, Association of American Col- 
leges. 
Discussion. 


CREATIVE Music IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHoot (Section 
Meeting). Chairman: Lillian Mohr Fox, Supervisor of 
Elementary Music Education, Pasadena, California. 


The Philosophy of Creativity and Its Application to Class- 
room Procedures in Music—Beatrice Perham Krone. 


Creative Music Activity as a Learning Process—Avis T. 
Schreiber, Supervisor of Music in the Elementary Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


An Original Tone-Poem of California Scenery. A motion 
picture showing children engaged in experimentation with 
sound-producing materials, composing melody and _ har- 
mony, recording in music notation and playing their own 
music. Phonograph recordings made by the children ac- 
company the film. Lillian Mohr Fox, Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Music, Pasadena City Schools. 








FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 
President, M.E.N.C. Founders Assn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





RAYMOND BURROWS 
Professor of Music 
Teachers Col., Columbia University 





OSCAR ANDERSON _ 
Supervisor Instrumental Music 
Chicago (Ill.) Public Schools 





SADIE M. RAFFERTY 
Director of Music 
Evanston (lIll.) Public Schools 
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helps me wit 
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Save time... plan even € 
better lessons with | 


New 1940 VICTOR | 
RECORD CATALOGUE | 


... This new catalogue contains Victor 
Record listing in special classifications 
for high school and college use... is 
extremely helpful in planning music and 
other lessons. Get your copy from your 
RCA Victor dealer today. 


ITH Victor Records playing 

an important partin the study 
of musicand other subjects in many 
high schools and colleges, the use 
of the general Victor Record Cata- 
logue has become widespread with 
teachers. They have found it to be 
an unusually valuable aid, not only 
in planning, but teaching as well. 
Cross-indexed to cover classifica- 
tions such as folk songs, sympho- 
nies, historic gems, and many oth- 
ers—it facilitates the choice of the 
Victor Records to be used and as- 
sures selection of the proper re- 
cordings as well. Also lists Victor 
Records available for correlation 
of music with such other school 


XN 
subjects as geography, history, lit- \\ ~ 


erature, etc. 

The new 1940 edition of this 
catalogue is now waiting for you 
at your RCA Victor dealer’s store. 
Visit him first chance you get and 
obtain this valuable aid to teach- 
ing. Or, if you prefer, just fill in 
and mail coupon below with 25c 
and your copy of the catalogue will 
be sent by return mail. 


. 

Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
Tubes in their sound equipment. 
Trademarks “Victor” and ‘““RCA Victor” Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

You are cordially invited to visit the 
RCA Booths (C-9 to C-19) at the NEA 
Convention in St. Louis, February 24-29. 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. ¢ A Service of Radio Corp. of America 
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Monday, April 1—Afternoon (Cont'd) 


Paper (topic to be announced): William S. Larson, 
Chairman, Music Education Department, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, New York. 


Informal Discussion, 


3:30 Rounp TABLE ON Vocat ProBLeMs. Chairman: George 
L. Lindsay, Director, Music Education, Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 


Panel Discussion. 


3:30 Rounp TasBLe on BAND PrositeMs. Auspices of the Na- 
tional School Band Association. Chairman: Donald W. 
Rowe, President, California School Band and Orchestra 
Association, Southern District. 





Monday, April 1—Evening 


FATHER O’MALLEY 
Director of Paulist Choristers 8:30 Et Dorapo—Pageant opera presented by Los Angeles New Baviaed | gy aM 
Chicago, Illinois Public Schools (Shrine Auditorium). Conductors: Louis (Cond. Natl. Jr. College Orch.) 


Woodson Curtis, Director of Music; William C. Hart- 
shorn, Assistant Director of Music; Ralph J. Peterson, 
Los Angeles City College. Stage Director: Edgar J. 
Hansen, Dorsey High School. Art Director: Roger J. 
Sterrett, Los Angeles High School. 


10:30 Lossy Stnc. Conductors: Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Laura Bryant, Ithaca, New York. 


Tuesday, April 2—Morning 


8:30 SMaLtt Vocat Ensemsies Cuiinic. Auspices of the Na- 
tional School Vocal Association. Chairman: Alfred Spouse, 
Director of Music, Public Schools, Rochester, New York. 
Clinic Leader: Charles M. Dennis, Director of Music, 
Public Schools, San Francisco, California. 


Demonstration Groups: 
Mixed Quartet—Billings (Montana) High School, Charles 
R. Cutts, Conductor. 





GERALD R. PRESCOTT —— . . . . 
University of Minnesota Girls’ Trio—San Jose (California) High School, Alberta LJ a ay eee 

» Io » » ® ° . sh. 
(Cond. Natl H. S. Band) Carlson, Conductor. (Cond. Natl. Jr. H. S. Orchestra) 


3oys’ Double Quartet—Manual Arts (Los Angeles) High 
School, Elizabeth Mottern, Conductor. 


Girls’ Quartet—George Washington (Los Angeles) High 
School, Mary Albin Davies, Conductor. 


Madrigal Group—San Jose (California) High School, Al- 
berta Carlson, Conductor. 


Madrigal Group—Ogden (Utah) High School, Mark Rob- 
inson, Conductor. 


8:30 Orcnestra Cirntc. Auspices of National School Orches- 
tra Association. Chairman: Lorrain Watters, Director of 
Music, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. Clinic Leader: 
Oscar Anderson, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


9:30 Senior High ScHoot Vocat Music (Section Meeting). 
Chairman: Sadie Rafferty, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


WILLIAM D. REVELLI Music: Dinuba High School A Cappella Choir, Chester FRANCES SMITH CATRON 
Director of Bands Hayden, Conductor. Director of Music 


University of Michigan a ; ’ Ponca City (Okla.) Public Schools 
Senior High School Vocal Materials—Ida E. Bach, John 
C. Fremont High School, Los Angeles, California. 


The Desirability of a Closer Relationship between the 
Vocal and Instrumental Programs—Harry Seitz, Central 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


A Well-balanced Vocal Program—Osbourne McConathy, 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


Panel Discussion. Topic: Relation of Vocal Technique 
to Choral Performance. Panel Members: Ethel Henson, 
Supervisor of High School Music, Seattle, Washington; 
C. Scripps Beebee, Centralia High School, Centralia, IIli- 
nois; Arthur Ward, Montclair, New Jersey; Margaret 
Goheen, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington. 
(Name of moderator to be announced.) 











| SINFONIANS ATTENTION! 
Save Sunday evening, March 31, for Initiation and Sup- 
| per. (5:00 o’clock.) Register immediately upon arrival 





ARTHUR R. GORANSON 
at the Biltmore. President New York State 


CHESTER R. DUNCAN 
School Music Association 


Director of Music 
Portland (Ore.) Public Schools 
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VLADIMIR BAKALEINIKOFF 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
(Cond. Natl. H. S. Orchestra) 





HAZEL B. NOHAVEC 
‘ Professor of Music 
University of Minnesota 








D. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT 


Director and Organist 





ERNEST G. HARES 
Supervisor Instrumental Music 
St. Louis (Mo.) Public Schools 
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Washington (D. C.) Chapel, L.D.S. 


Tuesday, April 2—Morning (Cont’d) 


10:00 TEACHER EDUCATION (Section Meeting). Chairman: Hazel 
B. Nohavec, University of Minnesota. 
Music: San Diego State College Women’s Glee Club, 
L. Deborah Smith, Conductor. 
Can Selection Be Justified on the Basis of Demonstrated 
Teaching Success?—Lowell M. Tilson, State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
The Graduate Evaluates His School—Irving Wolfe, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 
Panel Discussion. 


10:00 INSTRUMENTAL Music IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Section 
Meeting). Chairman: Helen M. Hannen, Supervisor of 
Elementary Instrumental Music, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Music: Elementary School Orchestra, Long Beach (Cali- 
fornia), Ruth Grant, Conductor. 

What Can We Do for “The Child and His Instrument in 
a Present-day Elementary School Program?”—Mrs. A. B. 
Meyers, Big Sandy School, Auberry, California. 

What One-hundred Cities and Twenty Rural Districts Are 
Doing for “The Child and His Instrument”—Norval 
Church, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
The Status of Stringed Instruments in the Elementary 
School—Lena Milam, Supervisor of Music, Beaumont, 
Texas. 


Panel. 


10:00 VocatronaL GuIDANCE IN Music (Section Meeting). 
Chairman: Ernest Hares, Supervisor of Instrumental 
Music, Public Schools, St. Louis. 


The Interest in Music Today—Murray Owen (Vice- 
Chairman), Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, California. 
Music as an Avocation—Charles J. Lamp, Supervisor of 
Music, San Francisco, California. 

The Qualifications for Music Occupations: The Creators 
—Mark Freshman, Bremerton, Washington; The Per- 
formers—George W. Sadlow, Ponca City, Okla.; Private 
Teaching—Maier Levin, Masthbaum Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Public School Music—George 
Spangler, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Other Music Op- 
portunities—John L. Bach, Vocational High School, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin; Vocational Music in Vocational Schools— 
Clarence Byrne, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


General Discussion: Music Employment Possibilities of 
Today. 


10:00 INTEGRATION AND CoORDINATION (Section Meeting). Chair- 


man: Chester R. Duncan, Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Portland, Oregon. 

Codrdination and Integration in the Elementary Schools— 
Beatrice Perham Krone. 

Coordination and Integration in the Junior High Schools 
(Demonstration and Discussion)—Lilla Belle Pitts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York. Demonstra- 
tion Group from Thomas Starr King Junior High School. 


12:30 Junior Hic ScHoot LuNncHEON. Chairman: Marie 


Kiesling, President of the Los Angeles Junior High 
School Music Teachers Association. 


Tuesday, April 2—Afternoon 


1:30 Fourth GENERAL Session (Philharmonic Auditorium). 
Presiding: Charles Dennis, Director of Music, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools. 

Music: Joliet Township High School Band, A. R. Mc- 
Allister, Conductor. 

The Small Vocal Ensemble—Carol Pitts, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Music: Washington State College Choir, Herbert T. Nor- 
ris, Conductor. 

The Instrumental Ensemble—J. Irving Tallmadge, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois. 

Music: Proviso Township High School Ensembles, J. 
Irving Tallmadge, Director. 


3:30 Prano Crass INstrucTION CLINIc. Clinic Leader: Mil- 
dred Southall. Topic: Creative Piano Lessons for 
Elementary School Children. 


3:30 Brass Cuirnic. Auspices of the National School Band 
Association. Chairman: John Merton Carlyon, Watson- 
ville (California) High School. Clinic Leader: William 
D. Revelli, University of Michigan. 





NOBLE CAIN 
Supervisor Vocal Music, Chicago 
(Cond. Junior College Chorus) 





MAX T. KRONE 
University of Southern California 
(Cond. National H. S. Chorus) 





MARTINA McDONALD 
State Supervisor of Music 
Boston, Mass. 





WARREN D. ALLEN 
Stanford University 
Pres. Music Teachers Nat’! Ass’n 
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Visit Miessner Music Co. Exhibit 
at the Los Angeles Conference 


March 30-April 1 


Tables 62-63 
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Tuesday, April 2—Afternoon (Cont'd) 


3:30 THe ApoLescent Boy?s Voice Ciinic. Chairman: Wil- 
bur Schowalter, Director of Music, Public Schools, Red- 
lands, California. Clinic Leader: Father Eugene F. 
O’Malley, Conductor, Paulist Choristers of Chicago. 


6:00 INstRUMENTAL Music DINNER sponsored by California 
School Band Orchestra Association, Southern District, 
Donald W. Rowe, President. (Region Five business will 
be conducted at this meeting. Chairman: Fred Ohlendorf, 
Long Beach.) In charge of arrangements: Holace 
Metcalf, Inglewood. 


Tuesday, April 2—Evening 


8:15 Junror CoLLece Festiva (Shrine Auditorium). Auspices 
of the Southern California Junior College Music Associa- 
tion, Edith M. Hitchcock, President. 


HERMAN F. SMITH Conductors of Junior College Festival Chorus: Noble Cain, ALFRED SPOUSE 


Supervisor of Music * ‘ . Direct f Musi 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Schools a > a Blakeslee, Chaffey Junior College, On- Rochester (N. Y.) Public Schools 


Conductors of Junior College Festival Orchestra: Fran- 
cis Findlay, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston; 
Edmund A. Cykler, Los Angeles City College. 


9:30 FirrH GENERAL SESSION (Philharmonic Auditorium). 
Presiding: Herman Smith, Director of Music, Milwaukee 
(Wisc.) Public Schools. 


10:30 Lossy Stnc—Conductors: Vincent Hiden, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Helen Howe, Chicago, Illinois. 





11:00 “Ex Gran Bare” under the auspices of the Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association (Biltmore Hotel). 


Wednesday, April 3—Morning 


8:30 Woopwinp Ciinic. Auspices of the National School Band 
Association. Chairman: Chester Perry, Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles, California. Clinic Leader: William 
D. Revelli, University of Michigan. 





MABEL SEEDS SPIZZY JENNIE L. JONES 


Supervisor of Music 8:30 THe Apotescent Boy’s Voice Curnic. Chairman: Wil- tik te eee 
Reedley, California bur Schowalter, Director of Music, Public Schools, Red- 
lands, California. Clinic Leader: Father Eugene F. 


O’Malley, Conductor, Paulist Choristers of Chicago. 


Music: John Adams High School Orchestra, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Amos Wesler, Conductor. 

Address: (Speaker to be announced.) 

Business Meeting. Presiding: Louis Woodson Curtis, 
President, Music Educators National Conference. 

Music: Sacramento Junior College A Cappella Choir, 
Ivine Shields, Conductor. 


11:15 Orcuestra Ciinic. Auspices of the National School Or- 
chestra Association. Chairman: Lorrain Watters, Direc- 
tor of Music, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. Clinic 
Leader: Oscar W. Anderson, Supervisor of Instrumental 
Music, Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 








. | 
El Gran Baile CHESTER HAYDEN 
a 5. Ves hibit ; the mati 1 Conf President, California-Western 
Des Moines (Iowa) Public Schools The Ex ors’ Ball at e Nationa onterence Conference, Central District 
e 





In California, the romantic traditions and warm hospi- 
tality of the golden days of the Spanish Conquistadores 
live on. Strains of La Paloma, Estrellita, and La Golon- 
drina still linger, and the gaiety and colour of OldSpain | 
is everywhere. 


In keeping with these glorious traditions, El Gran Baile, 
honoring the officers and members of the National Con- 
ference, is programmed Tuesday evening, April 2, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel. 
El Gran Baile—a lesson in the Rhumba, a dance to the 
melody of your alma mater, a joyful, festive evening. 





The Music Education Exhibitors Association invites all 
members of the Conference to make note of this event 
and to make sure their calendars are clear. 








Salud, Amigos! 





CHARLES M. DENNIS TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 2 J. IRVING TALLMADGE 
Director of Music Director of Bands 
San Francisco Public Schools Proviso Twp. (Ill.) High School 
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clubs, state associations and district organisations of the 
Conference. Presiding: Glenn Gildersleeve, President, 
Eastern Music Educators Conference. 

Music: Marimba Solo (Rondo Brillante—Weber-Sifert) 
by Charlotte Sifert, Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois. Accompanist: Mrs. E. R. Sifert. 


Speakers: Representing Affiliated State Music Educators 
Associations—Edith M. Keller, President, North Central 
Music Educators Conference; Lloyd Funchess, State Su- 
pervisor of Music, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Representing 
In-and-About Clubs—Edith Wines, Chicago. 


Music: Hoover High School (San Diego) Choir, Myron 
Green, Conductor. 


Wednesday, April 3—Afternoon 


Catuotic Music (Section Meeting). Chairman: The 
Rev. Robert Brennan, Director of Music, Archdiocese of 
Los Angeles. 


CotteceE Music Crepits (Section 


2:00 
Helen C. Dill, University cf Cali- 


HicH ScHooOL AND 
Meeting). Chairman: 


fornia at Los Angeles. 


(Program to be announced.) 


2:00 Juntor Cottece Music (Section Meeting). Topic: En- 
richment of Living through Music. Chairman: S. Earle 
Blakeslee, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, California. 
Address: Roscoe C. Ingalls, Director, Los Angeles City 

College. 

Panel Discussion: The Humanities. Chairman: Amy Grau 

Miller, Pasadena Junior College. Representing the Fine 

Arts—Hyacinth Glomski, Chicago, Illinois. (Other panel 

members to be announced. ) 

Discussion: Vocal Problems—Kathryn Barnard, Pasadena 

Junior College. 


Music ApprectaTion (Section Meeting). Chairman: S. 
Grace Gantt, Oakland, California. (Program to be an- 
nounced. ) 


= 


3RASS ENSEMBLES (Section Meeting). Chairman: Her- 


3 :00 
man Trutner, Jr., Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Public 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE EXECUTIVE GROUP | 
T= EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Music Educators National Conference. Presidents of the Sectional Conferences and auxiliary } 
associations. Picture made in the headquarters office, Chicago, Illinois, during the 1939 Fall meeting. Seated, left to right: 
James L. Waller, President, Southwestern Conference; Glenn Gildersleeve. [Tresident, Eastern Conference; Edith M. Keller, 
President, North Central Conference; Louis Woodson Curtis, President, National Conference; Mildred Lewis, President, South- | 
ern Conference; Andrew Loney, Jr., President, Northwest Conference; Glenn H. Woods, President, California-Western Confer- 
ence. Standing, left to right: Lilla Belle Pitts, Second Vice-President, M.E.N.C.; George Gartlan, Member-at-Large, Executive | 
Committee: Richard W. Grant. Member-at-Large, Executive Committee; Adam P. Lesinsky, President, National School Orchestra 
Association; Mabelle Glenn, President, National School Vocal Association: A. R. McAllister, President, National School Band | 
Association: Frank C. Biddle. Member-at-Large, Executive Committee: Haydn M. Morgan, Member-at-Large, Executive Commit- | 
tee; Nelson M. Jansky, President, Music Education Exhibitors’ Association. Not in picture: Joseph E. Maddy, First Vice- 
President, M.E.N.C. | 
iO oO 
Wednesday, April 3—Morning (Cont'd) Wednesday, April 3—Afternoon (Cont'd) 
12:30 LuncHeon. For officers and members of all affiliated Schools, Oakland, California. Clinic Leader: J. Irving 


Tallmadge, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois. Clinic Group: Brass Ensemble from Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois. 


Prano Crass INstruction Citnic. Clinic Leader: Ruth 
Lenore Snow, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 


Topic: High School Ungraded Piano Classes. Clinic 
Group: Students from Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles. 


Questions from the audience. 
Panel Discussion (panel members to be announced). 


Rounp TABLE ON Woop-wINp INSTRUMENTS. Chairman: 
Chester Perry, Belmont High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Leader: William D. Revelli, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 


Rapio—Home ListENtNG (Section Meeting). Chairman: 
J. Henry Francis, Director of Music, Kanawha County 
Public Schools, Charleston, W. Va. 


RESEARCH IN Music Epucation (Section Meeting). Chair- 
William S. Larson, Head, Department of Music 


man: 
Education, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New 
York. 

Music: Boys’ Giee Club, James A. Foshay Junior High 


School, Los Angeles, Genevieve Anne Rorke, Conductor. 
Functions of Research in Music Education—William S. 
Larson. 

An Investigative Study of Music as a Vocation—Russel 
N. Squire, George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. 
The Musical Achievement of College Students at Various 
Levels of Auditory and Visual Time Reaction—Lowell M. 
Tilson, Head, Department of Music, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

A Study of the Musical Equipment and Needs of the 
College Music Student—George Barr, Eastern Washing- 
ton College of Education, Cheney, Washington. 

Research in the Field of Voice Training—Arnold H. 
Wagner, School of Music, University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 


Junior College Music Theory and Composition—Section 
Meeting. Chairman: Gerald Strang, Long Beach Junior 
College. Speakers: Arnold Schoenberg, Ernest Toch. 
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Wednesday, April 3—Afternoon (Cont'd) 


Friday, April 5—Morning 


3:30 Cottece Banps (Section Meeting). Chairman: LeRoy 8:30 Strinc ENsemBies (Section Meeting). Chairman: Ken- 
Allen, University of California at Los Angeles. neth L. Ball, Francisco Junior High School, San Fran- 
Music: Chaffey Junior College Band, Murray Owen, cisco, California. Clinic Leader: J. Leon Ruddick, Super- 
Conductor. visor of Instrumental Music, Cleveland (Ohio) Public 


Selling the Band to the Public—William Blanchard, Po- 
mona College, Claremont, California. 


Modern Band Program Building 
nounced ). 


The Marching Band (speaker to be announced). 


Panel Discussion: Advancement of Players on the College 
Level. Members of the Panel: Gerald Prescott, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Graham Overgard, Wayne University, 
Detroit; Walter Welke University of Washington; John 
Stehn, University of Oregon; Herman Trutner, Jr., Oak- 
land, California. 


(speaker to be an- 


Wednesday, April 3—Evening 


8 :30 


Schools. 


Demonstration Group: Los Gatos (Calif.) High School 
String Ensemble, Charles Hayward, Conductor. 


VocaLt Music Cirtnic. Auspices of the National School 
Vocal Association. Chairman: Mildred Lewis, University 
of Kentucky, and President, Southern Conference for Mu- 
sic Education. Clinic Leaders: Alfred Spouse, Director 
of Music, Rochester, New York; George Howerton, Di- 
rector of Choral Activities, Northwestern University 
School of Music, Evanston, Illinois. 


Report on Junior College Voice Classes by Kathryn 
3arnard, Pasadena Junior College. 


8:30 Prano CLAss TEACHING Citnic. Clinic Leader: Ray- 

8:30 Concert. National High School Chorus and the National mond Burrows, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
High School Orchestra (Shrine Auditorium). Auspices New York. Topic: Beginning Piano Lessons for High 
School Students. Clinic Group: Students from Susan 


10 :30 


10 :30 


of National School Vocal Association (Mabelle Glenn, 
President), and National School Orchestra Association 
(Adam P. Lesinsky, President). 


Conductor of the National Chorus: Max T. Krone, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Conductor of the Or- 
chestra: Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Pittsburgh (Pa.). Or- 
ganizing Chairmen: Ethel G. Ingalls, Los Angeles 
(Chorus); Fred Ohlendorf, Long Beach (Orchestra). 


Lossy S1nc—Conductors: Ralph Peterson, Los Angeles, 
California; Marguerite Hood, Spokane, Washington. 





Thursday, April 4—Morning 


Music EpucaTION THROUGH Rapio (Section A) at Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company Studio, Radio City, Holly- 
wood. Chairman: Fowler Smith, Director of Music, De- 
troit (Mich.) Public Schools. Topic: Classroom Utiliza- 
tion of Radio. 


9 :30 


10 :00 


Miller Dorsey High School and Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles. 
Questions from the audience. 


Junior HicH Scuoot INstruMENTAL Music (Section 
Meeting). Chairman: Louis G. Wersen, Director of Mu- 
sic, Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington. 

Music: George Washington Junior High School Orches- 
tra, Long Beach, Carl Lindgren, Conductor. 


(Balance of program to be announced.) 


Cot._EcE OrcHestra (Section Meeting). Chairman: Fran- 
cis Findlay, Head, Public School Music Department, New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Music: University of California at Los Angeles Orches- 
tra, LeRoy W. Allen, Conductor. 

Report: A Survey of College Orchestras—Walter Duerk- 
sen, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 


10:30 Music EpucaTION THROUGH Rapio (Section B) at Co- Panel Discussion: Topics: (1) The Status of the College 
lumbia Broadcasting System Studio, Columbia Square, Orchestra. (2) Values and Functions of the College 
Hollywood. Chairman: Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles Orchestra. (3) Maintaining Adequate Instrumentation in 
City College. Topic: Radio Production Techniques. the College Orchestra. (4) Rehearsal Problems. (5) 

Performance Problems. (6. Repertory Problems.. (7) 


12:00 


LUNCHEON MEETING: 

Music in the Junior Colleges (Hollywood Athletic Club). 
Chairman: Carrie Sharp, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California. Toastmaster: S. Earle Blakeslee, Chaf- 
fey Junior College, Ontario, California. 

Relation of College Music to the Community—Max Kap- 
lan, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Speakers: John W. Harbeson, Principal, Pasadena Junior 
College: Gardiner Spring, President, Chaffey Junior Col- 


lege; W. T. Boyce, Dean, Fullerton District Junior 
College. 
Thursday, April 4—Afternoon 
2:00 StxtH GENERAL SESSION. Topic: Music in the Cinema. 


6:00 


8 :30 


Demonstration presented by Motion Picture Companies in 
Hollywood. Presiding at Paramount Studios: Hobart 
Sommers, Principal, Austin High School, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. (Other studio visitations to be announced.) 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DINNERS. 


Thursday, April 4—Evening 


Concert. National Junior High School Orchestra (aus- 
pices of National School Orchestra Association, Adam P. 
Lesinsky, President) ; College of the Pacific Choir (Stock- 
ton, California), and National High School Symphonic 
Band (auspices of National School Band Association, A. R. 
McAllister, President). (Philharmonic Auditorium.) 


Conductor of the National Junior High School Orchestra: 
Louis Wersen, Tacoma, Washington. Conductor of the 
College of the Pacific Choir: J. Russell Bodley, Stockton, 
California. Conductors of the National High School Sym- 
phonic Band: Gerald Prescott, University of Minnesota; 
Herbert L. Clarke, Long Beach, California. Organizing 


Credits, Awards and Scholarships. (8) Finances of the 
College Orchestra. Panel Members: A. R. Doty, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; Thecdore F. Normann, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; and Members of the College 
Orchestra Committee. 





CALIFORNIA-WESTERN CONFERENCE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Officers 


and members of California-Western’s Southern District have 


been enthusiastic participants in the months of work preliminary to the 


M.E.N.C. meeting in Los Angeles. 


The Southern District organization 


will sponsor a reception for all visiting Conference members, Sunday 





Chairmen: Donald W. Bennett, Virgil Junior High School, 
Los Angeles (Orchestra); P. C. Conn, University of 
Southern California (Band). 


evening, March 30, at the Biltmore Hotel, In the picture above, left to 
right, standing: Ralph J. Peterson, Director, and President of Southern 
California Vocal Association, Los Angeles; Leslie P. Clausen, President, 


Los Angeles; George Wright, Vice-President, Beverly Hills. Left to 

10:30 Lossy Stnc—Conductors: Alfred Spouse, Rochester, New right, sitting: Harriet Pidduck, Secretary, Huntington Park; Minnie 
York; Sarah O’ Malley, Chicago. Lowry Reed, Treasurer, Long Beach. 
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Supv. 
Pasadena 





JULIA HOWELL 


Professor of Music 


University 


J. 
Supervisor Instrumental Music 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools 


Elem. 


E. 


> 
bie 





LEON RUDDICK 





LILLIAN MOHR FOX 
Music Education 
Public Schools 


(Calif.) 





M. STODDARD 
President, California-Western 
Conference, Northern District 


of Southern California 


Friday, April 5—Morning (Cont’d) 


10:00 CoLttece CHorrs (Section Meeting). Chairman: Ralph J. 
Peterson, Los Angeles City College. 
Music: Fresno State College A Cappella Choir, Arthur 
G. Wahlberg, Conductor. 
(Program to be announced.) 


10:00 PrescHoot AND KINDERGARTEN Music (Section Meeting). 
Chairman: Helen L. Schwin, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Demonstration with film showing the varied activities of 
the four-year-old child in music—Lucia Smith, Director 
of Music, Broad Oaks School, Pasadena, California. 
Music for the five-year-old—Helen Christianson, Ele- 
mentary School, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Demonstration: Activities of Preschool Children, June 
Stryker, Elementary School, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Panel Discussion. Discussion Leader: 
Oswego (New York) Normal School. 


Maude Garnett, 


10:00 Music IN THE CrneMA (Section Meeting). Chairman: 
Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

(Program to be announced.) 


11:00 Woop-winp ENsemBLes (Section Meeting). Chairman: 
J. Irving Tallmadge, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. Presiding, Arthur R. Goranson, James- 
town (N. Y.) Public Schools; President, New York State 
School Music Association. Clinic Leader: Thomas Eagan, 


San Jose State College. Demonstration Group: Wood- 
wind Ensemble, San Jose State College. 
11:00 Mustc ADMINISTRATION (Section Meeting). Chairman: 


Helen Howe, Director of Music, Chicago, Illinois. 


Friday, April 5—Afternoon 


1:30 SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION (Philharmonic Auditorium). 
Music: Los Angeles Elementary Junior Orchestra, Jennie 
L. Jones, Conductor. 
Music: Ogden (Utah) A Cappella Choir, Glenn L. Han- 
son, Conductor. 
Rural School Music Festival. 
Spizzy, Reedley, California. 
Adjourned Business Meeting. 


Chairman: Mabel Seeds 


2:30 CoOMPETITION-FESTIVAL MANAGEMENT (Section Meeting). 
Chairman: Gerald Prescott, University of Minnesota. 


2:30 Junior CoLtLece CurricuLuMm (Section Meeting). Chair- 
man: Esther Goetz, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Music and Life—John <A. Sexson, 
Schools, Pasadena, California. 
General Curriculum Problems with Report on Fact-find- 
ing Questionnaire—Esther Goetz, Chicago, Illinois ; Thelma 
Martenson, Lon Morris Junior College, Jacksonville, Texas. 
Terminal Courses—Occupational and Pre-professional Cur- 
ricula—John L. Lounsbury, Superintendent of Schools, 
Long Beach, California. 

Democratizing the Arts—Catherine Callahan, J. Sterling 
Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. 

Music in the Social Scene—George Howerton, Northwest- 
ern University. 

Lower-Division and Pre-University Music Courses—Mer- 
ton E. Hill, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Question Box and Panel Discussion: S. Earle Blakeslee, 
Esther Goetz, Edith M. Hitchcock, Merton E. Hill, Leslie 
Clausen, William E. Knuth, Hyacinth Glomski, John 
Lounsbury, LeRoy W. Allen. 


Superintendent of 


3:30 Percussion INSTRUMENTS CLINIC. Clinic Leader: Wil- 
liam Ludwig, Chicago, Illinois. 
3:30 Rounp TABLE ON VocaAL ProsteMs. Chairman: Mildred 


Lewis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, and President, 
Southern Conference for Music Education. 


Friday, April 5—Evening 
6:00 Brenn1AL BANQuetT (Biltmore Hotel). 


8:30 Opera: “Serenade” by Victor Herbert, presented by Hol- 
lywood High School (Philharmonic Auditorium). Charles 
Jenner, Conductor; Louis F. Foley, Principal of Hollywood 
High School; Edna Ames, Head of the Music Department; 
Arthur Kachel, Director of Dramatics. 





GRACE G. PIERCE 
Director of Music 


State Teachers Col., Lowell, Mass. 
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You Are Invited 


HE Music Educators National Conference was founded in 

1907 as a voluntary, nonprofit association. Its purpose and 
functions are concerned with music teaching in the schools at 
the various levels, and with all related matters pertaining to 
music as a factor in education and in life. The active members, 
who are music teachers, supervisors, and directors in the schools, 
colleges, universities, and conservatories, pay an annual mem- 
bership fee of $3.00. This fee covers subscription to the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL, the official magazine, and provides full mem- 
bership privileges in the National Conference and in the Sec- 
tional Conference (division) in whose territory the member re- 
sides. All active members pay a convention registration fee 
of $2.00. 

For interested persons who are not engaged in the music edu- 
cation profession, and therefore not eligible to active membership, 
provision is made to attend convention sessions and concerts upon 
payment of an associate admission fee of $2.00. All friends of 





VINCENT A. HIDEN : | = ; . 
President, California-Western music are invited to take advantage of this opportunity to share 
Conference, Bay District the rich musical and educational offerings provided by the con- 


vention program. 


Headquarters: The Biltmore Hotel 


Every facility of this great establishment will be put at the disposal of 
the Conference. In order that the maximum number of Conference mem- 
bers may be enabled to make the Biltmore Hotel living headquarters 
when in Los Angeles, and thus be under the “Conference roof,’ the 
management of the hotel has provided a special flat rate which will 
make it possible to secure accommodations as low as $2.75 per person if 
four occupy one room; for three in a room, $3.00; for two in a room, 
$3.50; for one in a room, $5.00. 


Los Angeles 1940 Convention Committee 


Office: Room 724, Board of Education, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles 





P. C. CONN : . 
Organizing Chairman ee J General Chairman : 
National High School Band Vierling Kersey, Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 


Vice Chairmen: 
Arthur Gould, Deputy Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 


Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of Music, Los Angeles City Schools; 
President of the Music Educators National Conference 


Vincent P. Maher, Deputy Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 


William C. Hartshorn, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Los Angeles City 
Schools 


Directing Chairman: 
Olin Darby, Supervisor, Special Assignments, Los Angeles City Schools 


Secretary: 


Vanett Lawler, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
Music Educators National Conference 


Ex-officio: 
Glenn H. Woods, President, California-Western Music Educators 
‘ Conference 
Leslie P. Clausen, President, Southern District, C.-W.M.E.C. 


Donald W. Rowe, President, California School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


Ralph J. Peterson, President, Southern California Vocal Association 
Marie L. Kiesling, President, Junior High School Music Teachers 


ETHEL INGALLS Association of Los Angeles 
Organizing Chairman Edith M. Hitchcock, President, Southern California Junior College Music 


National High School Chorus Association 
A. R. McAllister, President, National School Band Association 


Adam P. Lesinsky, President, National School Orchestra Association 
Mabelle Glenn, President, National School Vocal Association 
Nelson M. Jansky, President, Music Education Exhibitors Association 
C. V. Buttelman, Executive Secretary, M.E.N.C. 








| National Exposition of Musical 
| Instruments and Materials 

| 

| 

| 


The most extensive and comprehensive display of music, 
books, instruments and all the “tools of music educa- 
tion” ever assembled on the West Coast will be one of 
the features that will make your trip to Los Angeles 
worth while. Although special exhibit hours will be 
between sessions, exhibits will be open continuously, 
Saturday to Friday, in order to accommodate every | 
visitor at the time most convenient to him. Auspices 
of the Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
| 
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Must College 


Bands Be Subsidized? 


‘ LEO J. DVORAK 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal 


fg: PLAYING SCHOLARSHIPS essential to the college band? This 
question has caused considerable comment in recent years, 
probably due to the increasing interest in instrumental music and 
to the demand for larger and finer college and university concert 
and marching bands. Although we know that a large number of 
colleges and universities offer subsidies to band players in one 
rm or another, there seems to be no authoritative account of 
exactly what the common practices are. I have been unable to 
find accurate information as to which schools give special scholar- 
ships to activity departments, or how the money for them is 
provided. Satisfactory information is also lacking concerning the 
common practices of selecting students, the amount and nature 
of awards, their duration and the strings attached to them. The 
philosophy of scholarships is available, but except for a few 
instances, no mention is made of band scholarships. The fact 
that many schools give recognition to bandsmen, is an indication 
that the practice is a “touchy” subject and one which the schools 
do not freely discuss. From all appearances, such awards are 
used as a part of the recruiting strategy of the colleges. In 
Walter Jessup’s report in the 32nd Yearbook of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, commenting on 
high-powered salesmanship in selling the university to high 
school students, he says, “We are familiar with the inducements 
offered promising athletes, but we may be astonished by the fact 
that drum majors and tuba players now find themselves possessed 
of special talents with a marketable value in the college field.” 

It is doubtful whether many of these so-called scholarships to 
bandsmen would classify under the accepted standard of a scholar- 
ship. According to the Harmon Foundation publication on 
student loans, a scholarship (1) should be awarded as an honor 
to one who gives promise of scholastic ability, (2) should be 
held only so long as the recipient makes specific contributions to 
the advancement or codrdination of knowledge, and (3) should 
be given only to those scholars who need it in order to do their 
best work. 

To conform to these requirements, a student receiving a band 
scholarship would necessarily have to ue in the music department, 
a major or at least a minor in the field. The grant could not 
be an out-and-out subsidy to a skillful player who has no further 
interest in music than his presence in the band. Practice shows, 
however, that this has not always been the case; those who are 
influential in placing these grants are not always interested in 
educational aims and objectives, but are mainly interested in the 
organization which the subsidized individual may benefit by his 
membership. It has also been found that it is not always the 
student in need who receives the scholarship, but often the best 
player who presents himself. 

This growing practice of giving scholarships to bandsmen is 
probably an outgrowth of the long established policy of con- 
servatories and music schools of awarding scholarships to promis- 
ing musicians. It has gained impetus from the present custom 
of many athletic departments in seeking promising athletes and 
making a college career possible for them. With the increasing 
rivalry among institutions to outdo each other in marching bands, 
it was only natural that every means be called upon to assist in 
this competition. The granting of scholarships was one means to 
the end. Those schools that give them have, no doubt, won the 
argument, “If athletes are given scholarships, why not outstand- 
ing instrumentalists?” In fact, some coaches have been in favor 
of the plan. It was interesting to note that a few years ago 
when a new football coach was hired by one of the large eastern 
colleges to rejuvenate the football team, he immediately set about 
developing a marching band, too. He helped in recruiting players, 
organized the band and even attended rehearsals to be sure that 
things got under way. He realized, as many athletic departments 
do, that a part of the success of their football season is due to 
the colorful work of the band. It is unfortunate, however, that 
with the betterment of these bands, many bad practices have 
developed. 

[This article, which is preprinted from the 1940 Yearbook of the 


M.E.N.C.. is based on an address given by the author at the North 
Central Musie Educators Conference in 1939.] 
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With the growing tendency to attract bandsmen through some 
form of subsidy, we find schools competing in their bids for out- 
standing high school players. An Illinois high school band 
director relates that last spring an out-of-state college director 
promised scholarships to about twenty-five of his graduates. The 
many high school contests have helped to distinguish the most 
capable players. These students become conscious of the devices 
used by many colleges in recruiting students, and try to sell their 
wares to the highest bidder. They apply to one institution after 
another, playing off one against the other in an attempt to raise 
the bids. A recent example was cited by a band director in one 
of the midwestern colleges. He was attempting to find a 
competent oboe player for his organization and after much dicker- 
ing with an interested lad, offered him a very attractive scholar- 
ship. The lad finally drew from his pocket five or six letters 
containing other offers and pointed out that among them was a 
more enticing inducement which he would accept if nothing better 
presented itself. 

In my own particular experience as a field man for a small 
college a few summers ago, I was met on all sides by the bargain- 
ing of prospective students. “What are the material inducements 
offered?” “What is my particular talent or ability worth to your 
college?” was the essence of their attitudes. 

In answer to my question regarding prospective students, the 
head of a state university music department answered that most 
students who come to him about matriculating in his school almost 
invariably ask in effect, “What do you have to offer me?” They 
are far more concerned with material rewards than with educa- 
tional opportunities. 

This attitude on the part of prospective students is probably no 
different from what one could expect after looking at some of the 
unfair and unethical practices that are a part of the recruiting 
scheme of many schools. 

Some of the common inducements used by various schools in 
attracting instrumentalists may be classified under the following 
types: (1) Outright grants of tuition reduction to outstanding 
players, (2) Tuition rebates, (3) State and special scholarships, 
(4) Miscellaneous jobs on and off the campus. 

The first—outright grants of tuition reduction to outstanding 
students—is probably the most common type. In some schools it 
is a pure gift with no strings attached. In one school a two- 
thirds reduction in tuition is granted to all band, orchestra and 
glee club members for a weekly assembly concert by each organi- 
zation. In many schools, however, the grant is good only if the 
student remains for the following three years. The student cannot 
transfer to another school without repaying the award. This, of 
course, is rank bait; once a student is caught, he must either stay 
or forfeit. 

The second—tuition rebates—is practiced in some state schools 
that forbid the granting of playing scholarships but do not forbid 
the return of a student’s tuition deposit. In effect, this type 
amounts to an outright gift. 

The third-—state and special scholarships—include a year or 
more free tuition to the highest ranking senior of each high school 
in the state. Of course, this means that only an occasional band 
student receives the award. 

The fourth—miscellaneous jobs on and off the campus—gives 
outstanding players preference in the available jobs. These in- 
clude NYA employment, state jobs, and board and room jobs. 
Some of the features of this practice are unfair to the capable 
and needy students of other departments. One school has an 
arrangement that provides board and room at the college dormi- 
tory in exchange for playing in campus organizations. 

Opinions differ among band directors as to the advisability of 
awarding playing scholarships. Results from interviews with a 
number of them reveal that the majority are in favor of such 
awards. Many claim that the scholarship is the lifeblood of their 
organization and that like practices of competing and rival schools 
make it imperative that they retaliate with the same sort of 
recruiting strategy. Some directors feel that if athletes are sub- 
sidized by scholarship awards, outstanding players of instruments 
should be eligible for the same type of aid. Some believe that 
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By JEAN SIBELIUS 


In his “Finlandia” the great Finnish composer, Sibelius, reflects the strength, the severity, 
the rugged beauty, the sorrow, and the self control of these northern people and their country. 
A most effective performance of this famous composition is now possible by combining 
Choral, Band and Orchestral groups; or, any two of these groups. Each arrangement may 
also be rendered separately. 


CHORUS ORCHESTRA BAND 
Text by PETER W. DYKEMA Arr. by BRUNO REIBOLD Arr. by FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 
Arr. by BRUNO REIBOLD Small Orch., $1.75 Full Orch., $4.00 Full Band, $1.50 Symph. Band, $2.50 
1509—-Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) .. 12c Symph. Orch., $5.00 Full Score, $2.00 Cond. Score, 35c 


(Full Score included in Full and Symph. Orch.) 





| ° The 
New Band Selections LONDON 


“INVOCATION OF ALBERICH”—From “Rheingold”’......... Richard Wagner 
Arranged by Lucien Cailliet Cc H A M B E ee 


Regular Band, $3:50; Full Band, $5.00 


Symph. Band, *$9.00; Full Score, $3.50 O R Cc H E S - kK A 


“RICHARD III’”’—Overture..... 2 -- “ae a - i zs a peanoneewenses Edward German 
Arranged by Floyd J. St. Clair 
Regular Band, $5.00; Full Band, $6.50 S E R I E S 


Symph. Band, *$12.00; Full Score, $5.00 
; Floyd J. St. Clair EARLY CLASSIC 


“L’AIGLON” (The Eaglet)—Overture Fantasie .............++0+: 


Regular Band, $3.50; Full Band, $5.00 WORKS TRANSCRIBED 


Symph. Band, *$9.00; Full Score, $3.50 





“LADY OF SPAIN” .... re re oes ‘a pacetions 3 . * re ee re Tolchard Evans By ANTHONY COLLINS 
rrange ucien Cailliet sons 

Full Band, $2.50; Symph. Band, $4.00; Condensed Score, 50c AIR PALLIAT: _— 
“YOUTH ON PARADE”—March..........22eee005 enemas Geoffrey O’Hara gla allaaalatitebtae EE my 
Arranged by Mayhew Lake HORNPIPE ea ui este he ueaaeagoncaete James Hook 
Full Band, $0.75; Symph. Band, $1.50; Condensed Score, 20c LAL OTE “Mich aagaaaapeaneanaiadaimntied Joh Tore 
*Symphonic Band Arrangement includes Full Score. SARABAND..........cc++eecccccesss James Hook 
IN 5 6-664:06 000% sswoeseesen Thomas Arne 
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Each Arrangement, Incl. Full Score—75c 





Selected Choruses 


MIXED (S.A.T.B.) VOICES TWO-PART (S.A.) oT ot E M | KA D 0 , 








PS 4 EVEN-SONG (A Cappella)....Huerter .15 589 LET’S GO AMERICAl.......... «Logan .12 
1004 ee ee 15 575 aa ae | ta CR ss + 12 (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
1520 TAMBOURIN......cccecccccces retry .20 599 THE MILL WHEEL...........+- iles .12 
1505 a Nene ieee) Par 602 ae inaneeeane ie = CONCERTIZED LIGHT OPERA 
eer umperdinck .12 GOE BOBOLENE . ccc ccccccccccccs Zamecnik .1 
1503 HYMN TO DIANA........ von Gluck .12 610 YOUTH ON PEAS picasa Oo’ = 12 By BRUNO REIBOLD 
1504 NOCTURNE............. Mendelssohn .15 547 THE MONKEY MAN ............. e 12 All the beauty and brilliance of this perennial 
1500 AVE VERUM CORPUS......... Mozart .12 536 TOM, TOM, ry PIPER'S SON. ‘High 12 favorite are effectively retained in this abridged 
PS 1 THE GRAPE sows, ~' (A Cappella) 537 THE ‘PRAYER PERFECT...... Stenson .12 version. The most important music has been selected 
ensensannidbehesetee p & Haywood .15 508 I HEAR THE BEES A-HUMMING and the complete work is artistically balanced to 
PS 2 THE GOOD SOIL ian Chanel — 8 = =_—i<“‘(i*tsésésSs Cd gee ee sen nnreoronecccoocse es 12 offer a unique, powerful presentation of opera for 
Per a ee Tapp & Haywood .15 502 LASSIE O’MINE.. 266cceneneee oe mixed voices,—with or without orchestra accorm- 
216 9 A LITTLE SONG IN YOUR 504 BELLS OF THE (sonia -Solman .12 paniment. 
on Re errr Huerter .15 603 SONG OF THE DANUBE..... Strauss .12 1 b d 
212 YOU fg RP Black .15 545 SONG OF THE FISHER-BOATS The orchestration may also be rendered as an 
208 mg , 3). ee Ballaseyus .15 = —§ eeecs Kieecnsveeneeonseewes .--Zamecnik .12 instrumental operatic selection, 
WOE BRU Bec ccccccccccsccccccccccess owell .15 ° e 
174 A GLAD PRAYER............. Stenson .15 CHORUSES payee or ao oe yas — 
V 7 BLESSED BE THE DAWNING Kernell .15 With Orchestra A a _ Full Orch., $6.00; Symphonic Orch., $9.00 
SOGS FFE POs BUR esccccccccccs Seaver .15 - 
1518 EMPEROR WALTZ..........+- Strauss .25 PROUT s ccc cccccccccccecesecs Mendelssohn 
Mixed Voices, 15c; Small Orch., $1.75; OTHER CONCERTIZED 
Full Orch., sees Symph. Orch., $5.00 
THREE-PART (S.S.A.) HYMN TO DIAN gece gece ase ce sooeUam Gluck OPERA SUCCESSES 
217 YOUTH ON PARADDB......... O’Hara .15 ixed Voices, “Bs mall Orc 1.753 
PS 3 TWILIGHT INTERLUDE... Reynard .15 Full Orch. $4.00; Symph. Orch., $5.00 “MARTHA” 
201 CRADLE SONG. ....<ccccccccce Brahms .15 POLONAISE MILITAIRE........-+.see++ opin ‘6 M ” 
202 SONG oF THE DANUBE..... Strauss .15 Mixed bag 15c; Small Orch., $1.75; CARMEN 
ff lll eee ee Kawelo .15 Full Orch., $4.00; Symph. Orch., $5.00. sé 99 
193 DANCE, YE GYPSIES! Brahms .15 TRIUMPHAL MA py on pe ae pe FAUST 
2f SUB UT Pega tING Ge eB Sace Bibra: Orcs Sees Adapted and Scored by 
213 YOU ARE MUSIC............+. a i ny oS a oy J. S. Zamecnik 
ixe oices, ; Sma rch., $1.75; 
o- Pt yd —— Guppe .15 Full Orch., $4.00; Symph. Orch., $5.00 Chorus Arrangements—75c Each; 
SE ns660 0059004050008 Zamecnik .15 (Full Score included in Full and Symph. Orch.) Orchestrations and Conductor’s Scores Published 
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it has done a great deal toward building musicianship, increasing 
the personnel, and raising the musical standard of the band. This 
in turn, they argue, creates greater interest, pride and enthusiasm 
within the organization and helps to win acclaim and support 
from the outside. Many directors are of the opinion that special 
consideration in some material way should be given players 
because of the playing demands they must meet in the way of 
commencement exercises, community parades, pep sessions and 
similar duties. 

Chere are others who feel just as strongly against the practice. 
They argue that the custom of giving first chair players the 
awards implies that the second, third and fourth parts are less 
important, hence makes the policy unfair. Then, too, it would be 
impossible to award a scholarship to each player who needs help 
without greatly increasing the total number of awards, and no 
fair line of distinction as to who should receive them could be 
made. The fact that the band needs a bassoon player is not 
sufficient reason that just any good player is deserving of recog- 
nition and help. Those who oppose the practice also claim that 
it causes ill-feeling among the players and consequently becomes 
a deteriorating factor in the organization’s morale. Furthermore, 
they believe that the support of other departments is likely to be 
lost when they find this particular department being subsidized. 
There has been enough unfavorable comment and resentment 
against athletic departments that subsidize players; the extension 
of this practice into the music department is bound to receive like 
criticism. Some also argue that the type of student whom the 
director wants does not have to be lured by a scholarship, and 
that the band should be attractive to him on its own merits. They 
believe that, as a rule, those not receiving subsidies are better 
members than those that do. 

Many administrators are quite outspoken in their opposition 
toward granting band scholarships because they feel confident 
that pressure from other departments—speech, journalism, etc.— 
would be brought to bear on the administration and that an 
extension of the policy would necessarily have to be made in 
order to satisfy all concerned; obviously, this would be impossible. 
They feel that aid should be offered to those students who need 
help by giving them an opportunity to work and that participation 
in the activities of the school should be regarded as an honor. If 
financial aid is not needed, these awards are merely gifts in 
exchange for a member’s playing ability; they are not real 
scholarships. 





Despite the growing tendency to subsidize college band players, 
and the arguments advanced in favor of this policy, in my opinion, 
playing scholarships are not and cannot be considered essential 
to the band. With the increased emphasis on music in the 
secondary schools and the large number of instrumentalists that 
graduate each year, there should be no need for offering material 
inducements. Some may still object that there are not enough 
good oboe, bassoon, flute and horn players to go around. We 
know that high school directors transfer students to the less com- 
mon instruments from those that are abundant, and the farsighted 
college band director could anticipate and meet his needs in the 
same way. The argument that students are put to considerable 
expense for activities such as commencement exercises, is met in 
other ways than by granting scholarships. Many schools pay the 
cost of the extra board and room for the band members when 
they must remain for a playing engagement. Rather than material 
awards, it seems that the real inducement to the student should 
be excellence in educational opportunities and a rich musical 
experience in attractive musical organizations. 

The sad experiences that music schools and conservatories have 
had in the matter of scholarships have caused them to take steps 
toward curtailment and standardization of the practice. In the 
1939 revised Constitution of the National Association of the 
Schools of Music, their Code of Ethics, Articles V and VI, reads: 
“Be it resolved, That members shall not countenance the offering 
of scholarships to entice students from one institution to 
another; that the cutting of rates or offering free, partial or 
fictitious scholarships to increase enrollment be vigorously con- 
demned. Scholarships shall be awarded only to deserving and 
talented students whose means are found to be insufficient to pay 
for their instruction.” 

Of the 105 members in the association, there are a large num- 
ber of colleges and universities represented. It is hoped that 
through the leadership of these schools a policy based on sound 
educational principles will be established 

As educators, we must not lose sight of educational aims and 
concepts. We must distinguish between immediate and ultimate 
benefits. Serving immediate ends will not always result in the 
greatest permanent good—we must adopt the long-range point of 
view. All our efforts should be directed toward providing the 
student with sound cultural training, strong musical leadership, 
a broad musical experience and a sound philosophy of the art 
and science of music. 
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band” features in his concerts. “Some day,” he said, “composers and arrangers are going to give us more music which will adequately 


F°ban YEARS AGO OR MORE, the late Theron D. Perkins, nationally renowned New England bandmaster, successfully introduced “choro- 


utilize combinations of instruments and human voices... . They will learn to make use of the vocal choir with the various choirs of 
instruments, and will not be limited to the conventional band or orchestra accompaniments for choral music.” 


When this prediction was made, ro one dreamed that one day quite soon, in towns throughout the country, instrumental and 
vocal units, well trained and eager, would be waiting for the new thrills which could be afforded by participation in the performance of 
what Mr. Perkins called “choro-band” and “choro-orchestra” compositions. Composers are now beginning to appreciate fully the palette 
which school music has put in their hands. And directors of school music groups are likewise appreciative of the thus far little ex- 
plored areas of colorful musical effects in the combination of large instrumental and vocal groups. Perhaps the school folks are a step or 


two ahead of the composers and publishers. 


The picture below showing the Joliet Township High School Band and A Cappella Choir, A. R. McAllister and A. H. Zimmerman, 


conductors, is significant in this connection. 


It was made at the time of the twenty-seventh annual concert of the Joliet Band, in which 


the A Cappella Choir shared part of the program. Of course, school instrumental and vocal groups frequently combine to the advantage 


of all concerned. In this instance, particular advantage to auditors 


was afforded by special “choro-band” arrangements, treating the 


chorus and band as “tout ensemble.”” (No pun intended.) The Joliet Band is making a concert tour which will include a week in 


Los Angeles during the M.E.N.C 


Convention, and will give a concert for the Conference. 
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Be sure to hear 


“ONWARD, YE PEOPLES!” 


by JEAN SIBELIUS 


at the Music Educators National Conference 
Los Angeles, April 4th, as arranged for 


SYMPHONIC BAND and MIXED CHORUS 
The arrangement for band is by RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 


and is now published: 


Symphonic Band...........-.+++: $3.00 Conductor's Score (Condensed)...... 50 
errr er TT SSS Ente FUG, ORs occ ccccccccccess .20 


It is playable both as a band number, and with the following choral editions: 
Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) Women’s Voices (S.S.A.) 


Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) Two Part (S.A.) 
15 cents a copy 
Also published for Orchestra: 
P ee ee $1.75 Piano Conductor...........seeeee. 35 
Small Orchestra...........220000 1.25 Extra Strings, each................. 15 





“ONWARD, YE PEOPLES!" Instrumentally Speaking ! 
is the ideal Commencement chorus. THE A CAPPELLA 
Other choruses suitable for WIND CHOIR SERIES 
Commencement and Festival use: For — 1a sees 30 or 
; : ixe in nsemodles 
Mixed Voices (6.A.1.8) Transcribed by Irving Cheyette, Ed. D. 
Glory... .Charles Wakefield Cadman .15 -_ Met tL ovel Score ae 
Bless the Lord......... César Franck .20 ye cine ee a 50 10 
Turn Back O Man...... Gustav Holst .20 2. Tenaglia—Aria (Air) ..... .35 .10 
Greater Love Hath No Man........ Flute Solo 
See Cert oPaegt John Ireland .20 Omen nang 30% - . 
Sweet and Low. .Normand Lockwood .20 neon * 4 Major tk. 314). . 50 
Hallelujah!........... Enrico Barraja .20 Wind Quintet 
(Introduction and Fugue on a theme Score Parts 
by Cherubini) Liszt—Pastorale from Each 
— "Ee PRONE, 6accocesees 75 .15 
God, Creation’s a 
Secret Force......... Philip James .16 4 ‘ mie eg“ 
Festival Te Deum... .1T. Tertius Noble .16 Tn “Seed oct aaa 60 .10 
O Praise the Lord Gretchaninoff—Berceuse..... 75 .15 
of Heaven...... Vaughan Williams .35 (the familiar one) 
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‘And How ls Your Phonograph?” 


GEORGE E. BEGGS, JR., and CARL C. BRIGHAM 


I* Lieu of the commonly-used greeting inquiries in regard to 
state of health, a pertinent substitute salutatory question when 
school and college music folks meet might well be “How is your 
phonograph?” or “How is your piano?” 

Most of us are at least faintly aware of the fact that one of the 
items among the accoutrements of our educational institutions 
most deserving of solicitude as to state of well-being is the 
used in music rooms, classrooms and auditoriums. 
[rue, not educational institution falls into the category 
of old-age homes for retired music instruments, but many a 
lecturer, artist or teacher will testify to the almost fatal handicap 
often imposed by the necessity for making use of a crippled in- 
strument as a medium for expounding the technical facts and 
tonal beauties supposedly associated with the processes of music 
education. Just how serious the situation is will be disclosed in 
this article, which is a report of a survey of phonograph equip- 
ment available for examinations in music at college entrance 
examination board centers. In what degree the findings of this 
survey can be applied to the situation ir schools and colleges gen- 
erally, or to instruments other than phonographs, cannot be deter- 
mined on the basis of available statistics. Many public schools— 
perhaps most of the larger ones—have definite procedures for 
maintaining equipment. Some, we know, have not—or else the 
procedures fail to operate. In any event, while this paper neces- 
sarily deals with and exposes conditions existing in a fairly 
large cross section of schools, it is hoped that the reader, before 
pointing a finger of shame in any direction, will apply the 
stethoscope and sphygmomanometer to musical equipment in his 
But let us proceed with our story. 


© 


equipment 
every 


own institution. 


In 1932 the Secondary Education Board published a report by 
its Committee on Music, outlining a curriculum for grades seven 
to twelve, inclusive, and recommending that the College Entrance 
Examination Board “be asked to give and correct an examination 
in appreciation and history of music and that part of ear training 
for which answers may be recorded on paper.” A sample ex- 
amination was published which it was proposed to reproduce on 
phonograph records to be sent to the various college board ex- 
amination centers. It was also recommended that “those ques- 
tions which require individual performance, by singing or tapping 
rhythms, be deferred until the Fall and that they be administered 
by the colleges concerned.” 

Since the colleges making the greatest use of the Board exami- 
nations have been willing to accept school certificates of pro- 
ficiency in music in lieu of examinations, no positive action has as 
yet been taken on the recommendations. From the point of view 
of the Board, the cost of preparing a series of phonograph records 
for such an examination would constitute a serious problem, 
since its income is derived entirely from candidates’ fees. While 
certain examinations are more expensive to administer and grade 
than others, the costs of the various examinations are not seri- 
ously out of line with each other except for those papers taken 
by small groups of candidates. The new examinations in science 
and in history at the two-year level are, of course, cases in point; 
but the disposition of the Board is to offer these papers for a 
sufficient length of time to allow a real demand for them to 
develop. 

Other questions which arise in the case of the proposed exami- 
nations in music are those concerned with the physical character- 
istics of the phonograph equipment available in the centers at 
which the Board gives examinations. Printed examinations may 
vary in the size of type and legibility, but they are constant for 
the entire group—the possibility of serious distortion of the origi- 
nal questions does not arise. This paper reports a factual in- 
ventory and rating of the physical properties of phonographs 
available at those centers within the continental limits of the 
United States at which the Board offers examinations. 

The examination centers were circularized to obtain the make 


fNore: The body of this article is a report of a survey made in 
1939 by Mr. Beggs and Mr. Brigham on behalf of the Research and 
Statistical Laboratory of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
Princeton, New Jersey. The foreword and concluding paragraph 
are added by the editors of the JourNAL.] 
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of the phonograph available, the year of its manufacture, the 
model number, the serial number of the particular model, and 
the type of needle used. From this information the technical 
data on the physical characteristics of the equipment could be ob- 
tained from manufacturers, service manuals, and other sources. 
Two hundred and eighty-two of the Board’s two hundred and 
ninety-one examination centers in this country used in June, 1939, 
answered the questionnaire—a response fully adequate for the 
purposes of this survey. Fifty of the centers—more than one- 
sixth—had no phonograph at all. Some of these centers, how- 
ever, were in sizable cities and reported that they would be able 
to borrow adequate equipment from local dealers. Two hundred 
and thirty-two of the centers reported on the equipment available. 
The physical properties of these machines were checked, and the 
equipment rated according to the scale to be described. All ma- 
chines available at each center were rated, but only the best of 
these is included in this report. A short discussion of the method 
of rating is necessary at this point. 

The pickup is the unit which holds the needle and is the first 
and very important link in the system, since its response may 
limit that of the whole machine. Stiff needle motion from side to 
side will add to the distortion and record wear. The type of 
needle to be used depends on the freedom of motion of the pickup, 
sapphire needles giving the best frequency response when used in 
a free pickup, while chromium needles are better in stiffer 
systems. 

The percentage of distortion is an expression of the degree that 
a note differs on coming out of the loud-speaker, from the original 
note on the record. If a pure note on the record comes out of the 
loud-speaker with the same purity, there is no distortion. Distor- 
tion of 5 per cent or less is not noticeable to the ear, but values 
much above this limit are annoying and distracting. Distortion 
as high as 10 per cent is very distressing. 

The output is the term used to express the loudness of sound 
which may be produced by the amplifier and loud-speaker. As 
the output increases, distortion also increases. Sets rated A and 
B in the classification used, have a distortion no higher than 5 
per cent at an output of 10 watts. Greater output is possible in 
many of the machines, but the distortion values would be so high 
that the quality would be greatly impaired. 

The response of the unit is the frequency range in cycles per 
second that may be reproduced by the equipment. Leopold 
Stokowski states that for the true reproduction of symphonic 
music, a frequency range of 30 to 13,000 cycles per second is 
necessary to include the overtones and true basses. The best 
phonographs now available have a response limited at the low end 
to about 40 cycles per second, and at the high end to about 9,500. 

Flatness expresses the extent to which all frequencies or notes 
are amplified an equal amount throughout the entire range. The 
best of existing phonographs, for example, may have a range 
from 40 to 9,500 cycles per second, but all frequencies may not 
be amplified an equal amount. Since the ear can seldom detect a 
change of plus or minus two decibels, this degree of flatness is 
considered satisfactory in this report. 

Expansion of the music from phonograph records is desirable, 
since the range between pianissimo and fortissimo passages on a 
record has been greatly reduced because of technical restrictions. 
Several sets on the market incorporate an expander, which auto- 
matically restores this range. 

With the foregoing discussion in mind, we may turn to the 
actual method of rating used. The A rating was reserved for 
those instruments with an output of 10 watts, distortion not 
higher than 5 per cent and a wide response, as follows: 

A+ A A— 
30 to 10,000 40 to 9,000 50 to 7,000 

No machine received an A+ rating, and only one, and that 
without an expander, received A for its broad range of re- 
sponse. Fifteen instruments were rated in the A— category, ten 
of these being the product of one manufacturing company which 
has now discontinued this model. 

Instruments rated in the B categories had frequency responses 
of 60 to 7,000 (B+) or 60 to 6.500 cycles per second (B and 
B—). Ratings of B— instead of B were made on the basis of 
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more detailed information. Five instruments were rated B+, 
thirty-eight B, and ten B—. 
The frequency response of sets in the C rating were: 
C+ C Cc— 
60 to 6,000 70 to 5,500 80 to 5,000 

An output of 5 watts was considered adequate in this group, 
with a distortion of 5 per cent in the C+ and C groups and 7 
per cent in the C— group. Thirty-one instruments were rated 
C+, eighteen C, and twenty-one C—. It is considered that any 
set rated C+ or better would be satisfactory for use in an 
examination in music, and it might be possible to use sets rated 
C as well. While some of the sets in the C— rating might be 
passable, it would not be advisable to use such a machine unless 
a few students were to be examined in a small room, so that the 
volume could be held to a low point to reduce distortion. 

About 35 per cent of the schools and colleges at which the 
Board gives examinations have instruments for playing phono- 
graph records which would be considered entirely satisfactory. 
Special arrangements for examining small groups might be made 
to provide adequate examinations in music in, perhaps, 45 per 
cent of the Board’s centers, but in over half of the centers the 
instruments are either inadequate or not owned. 

The further classification of instruments not considered ade- 
quate is probably a work of supererogation, but may be of use 
to teachers. Since the frequency of the C— group was 80 to 
5,000 with a distortion of 7 per cent permitted, the D+ group 
was given the same response requirement but with a distortion of 
10 per cent. The D category again includes sets with a narrower 
response (80 to 4,500) and distortion not greater than 7 per cent. 
The D— group includes sets reproducing frequencies from 100 
to 4,500, with distortion not higher than 10 per cent. Thirty- 
seven sets received ratings of D+, seventeen D, and twenty-four 
D—. In the E category were placed all acoustic phonographs. 
In addition to these sets without electric amplification were 
placed others made in the late twenties, before the art of the 
faithful reproduction of music received much attention. The 
earliest instrument reported, which was also the only one avail- 
able, was dated 1910. One school had a 1906 model, but it also 
had another unsatisfactory instrument of more recent date. It 
should be emphasized that the schools reported on all models 
available and this survey rates only the best instrument in each 
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It is difficult to see how the College Entrance Examination 
Board can give examinations in music if over half of its centers 
are without satisfactory equipment. If the nature of the exami- 
nation is changed to meet the limitations of the physical equip- 
ment available, its general value and significance might be 
lessened. The very fact that the equipment seems so meager, 
may suggest that music has not as yet advanced very far as a 
subject of instruction in secondary schools. ‘This situation in 
turn may itself explain the pressure on the Board to give exami- 
nations in music and thus to raise the subject to a higher level of 
“respectability” than it now enjoys. The Secondary Education 
Board has developed an excellent secondary school curriculum in 
music, but it does not seem reasonable at this writing to invoke 
the powers of an examining agency to give this curriculum official 
sanction. 

© 


It is hoped that facts herein set forth will challenge the inter- 
est of everyone who is in any way responsible for the musical 
experiences of children and young people, whether in school or 
out. Not only is it of vital importance that all school-owned 
instruments be kept in good condition, mechanically and tonally, 
but more attention should be given to the condition of instru- 
ments in all public places and in homes. The battle-scarred 
pianos in many churches and in city auditoriums and other halls 
where public meetings are held, present a deplorable contrast to 
the high ideals and earnest labors of music educators and music 
lovers who are seeking to develop a musical nation. Music clubs, 
church music committees and other groups might well initiate a 
nationwide campaign to eliminate this ever-present menace to the 
nerves of musicians and to the development of music appreciation 
on the part of the general public. If this were done, at least for 
a long time there would be no piano tuners out of work—or no 
phonograph equipment unable to work to its best advantage for 
the lack of a few repairs. Music out of tune is not music. This 
nation is spending rather large sums of money for education and 
edification through music. Too often publicly-owned musical 
equipment is the victim of public disownership of responsibility 
for the condition of the equipment. A very small percentage of 
the thought, time and money being poured out for music would 
be sufficient to provide for the reconditioning of old but still 
useful equipment and for the replacing of instruments which 
should be on the junk heap. 


a a —— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

The choir, which represented Washington at the New York World’s Fair in 1939, will appear on a 
Angeles, Tuesday, April 2. Herbert T. Norris is director of the choir. 
= 0 
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HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 
Selected, Edited and Harmonized by 
Earl L. Baker, Mus. Doc. and Cyrus Daniel, B. M. 


Chorus Directors, seeking to add to the repertory of their organ- 
izations a substantial culledion of fine chorus material, will find 
this 180-page cloth bound book a real economy. Where 
permanency of value is essential, where an element of popular 
appeal is desirable, this volume adequately meets the require- 
ments with its well chosen collection of gems from folklore and 
the classics, plus such contemporary favorites as Nevin’s Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose, Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever, DeKoven's 
Recessional, Speaks’ In Maytime and Hahn's The Green 


Cathedral. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
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By R. B. Hall (Cat. No. 30763). . ............Price, 50 cents A | wi 
r Easier Piano Arr. by Rob Roy Peery Price, $1.50 Each Volume _ —— 
| a: 
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By John Philip Sousa (Cat. No. 30552). ..Price, 50 cents R se 
Easier Piano Arr. by John W. Schaum FOLK SONGS OF MANY NATIONS 


Collected and Edited by 
Louis C. Elson 


74 characteristic songs of all nations, 
in a medium range of voice, with the 
original text (where feasible to give 
it) and a singable English translation. 
Also an interesting Preface on the in- 
fluence of the folksong upon classic 
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This is the first of a new 
series compiled by the eminent 
choral authority, Noble Cain. 
It is intended especially for 


the high school chorus that 
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ART SONGS 
FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 


FIRST YEAR 
Med. High, $1.00 Med. Low, $1.00 


The authors of this book, realizing the 
necessity of inculcating in beginners an 
early appreciation of the best in music, 
have carefully collated and edited 25 genu- 
ine art songs for this volume “. com- 
posers such as: Bohm, Brahms, Cadman, 
Clokey, Dichmont, Franz, Godard, Gretch- 
aninoff, Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, and 
Strickland. There are several folk songs in 
up-to-date arrangements, too. 


SECOND YEAR 
Med. High, $1.00 Med. Low, $1.00 


For this volume the authors have selected, 
as appropriate for students in their second 
year of study, songs from Brahms, Dens- 
more, Fisher, Franz, Grieg, Henschel, Jen- 
sen, Manney, Schubert, Schumann, Strick- 
land, Sinding, Tchaikovsky, and Watts. 





FRENCH ART SONGS 
FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 
Med. High, $1.00 Med. Low, $1.00 


There are 20 songs in this volume and the 
composers include: Jemberg, Chaminade, 
Chretien, Dalayrac, Debussy, Duparc, 
Fauré, Franck, Godard, Hahn, Lalo, Mas- 
senet, Provenc al, Saint-Saens, W idor and a 
song “C’est mon ami,” the melody of 
which is attributed to Queen Marie An- 
toinette. The notes on each song carry 
brief paragraph bits on the composers 
along with advice for an effective rendi- 
tion. The matter of French pronunciation 
is well covered in the prefatory pages. 
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Edited by 
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Board Bound Price, $1.00 


THE GLENN FESTIVAL BOOK 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 


(Unison, Two and Three Part) 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn 
Repertory numbers for concerts, commence- 
ments, etc. for choruses of either girls or 
boys, or both, from the upper grammar or 
junior high grades. Heavy Paper Covers 
Price, 50 cents 


THE GLENN GLEE CLUB 
BOOK FOR BOYS 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 
Fifty songs carefully selected from folk 
music, art songs, classic carols and chor- 








ales. Texts that will please the lads, and 
all parts safely within their limited voice 
range. Board Bound— 

Price $1.00 
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THE CLIPPINGER CLASS METHOD 
OF VOICE CULTURE 


By D. A. Clippinger 


Ambitious chorus directors, seeking 
to improve the tone quality of the 
high school students selected for the 
school chorus, frequently organize 
classes in voice training. For such 
classes many use The Clippinger 
Class Method of Voice Culture. 
This book clearly outlines the basic 
principles of good singing and not 
only shows how to go about learn- 
ing these principles, but also sup- 
plies carefully and judiciously chosen 
study material. Its aims are the 
cultivating of breath control, vowel 
formation, diction, handling of con- 
sonants, developing tone quality, 
assuring resonance, handling the 


head voice, gaining flexibility and giving intelligent inter- 
pretation to part songs. 
season of study 
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Price, $1.25 
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Music Week in Sandusky 


EULALIE SHAW 
Director of Music, Sandusky (Obio) Public Schools 


UR FIRST Music Week observance on an organized basis was 

held in Sandusky’ two years ago in the form of a Community 
Music Festival. It was sponsored by the music department of 
the public schools and celebrated the one-hundredth anniversary 
of public school music in the United States. 

We were able to obtain wide codperation among the represen- 
tative groups in the city; and as a result, have, I believe, won 
permanent advantage and more extended moral support for musi- 
cal training as an essential in the education of Sandusky’s children. 

So warm indeed was the response, and so promising the ideas 
and plans developed, that we soon realized that a week of music, 
synchronized with the national movement, would probably become 
an annual affair in the city. Plans for this year’s observance 
have been under way since fall. It now looks as if one outcome 
of the effort will be a Community Music Association, which will 
henceforth sponsor all community projects, including Music 
Week. This should relieve the schools of considerable respon- 
sibility, without detracting from the benefit derived. 

In mapping out our 1940 program, it was our thought to have 
a different local group present a concert each night for a period 
of five or six nights during National Music Week. The first 
year we opened our series with the Buckeye League Band and 
Orchestra Festival, because it happened to be Sandusky’s turn to 
be host for that occasion. Bands and orchestras from four towns 
took part. It was a fine beginning. 

Last year we began our concerts on the first Sunday night in 
May, with thirteen churches of the city combining to give a con- 
cert of sacred music. The churches do this each year. A silver 
offering is taken and divided among the church choirs. Mimeo- 
graphed instructions are sent to each choir director, assigning a 
room, position in the auditorium, order of singing, etc. At the 
close of the concert, the combined choirs sing one number under 
my direction and the audience then joins in singing a well-known 
hymn. This has always been one of the most satisfying evenings 
of the entire week for it was an event included from the begin- 
ning. An innovation this past year was the holding of several 
musical teas on Sunday afternoon by private teachers at the 
suggestion of the Music Week Committee. 

On another night of our Music Week the Sandusky Male 
Chorus gives its annual concert under the direction of Elmer 
Frank, a Sandusky man who returned three years ago from five 
years of study in Vienna and Budapest. The Male Chorus sings 


‘Most readers are no doubt aware that Sandusky is a thriving 
industrial city in Ohio, located on Lake Erie, fifty-nine miles west 
of Cleveland. The city has a population of 24,622. 


exceptionally well. In formal dress, standing in front of a black 
velvet drop, with palms and ferns adorning the stage, the mem- 
bers make an impressive picture. 

Still another night is devoted to a concert by the Sandusky 
Choral Society, also under the direction of Elmer Frank. This 
is a group of about 125 men and women who want to sing for 
the joy of singing. This chorus has handsome vestments of 
turquoise blue, purchased for their appearance in our very first 
community festival. Two soloists from Toledo—a soprano and a 
violinist—appeared with this group last year. 

Usually the most varied program of the week will be high 
school night, in which the A Cappella Choir, Boys Chorus, Girls 
Chorus, and all combined as a Festival Chorus, unite to give a 
full evening’s program. 

The festival has always come to a close with Public School 
Night, which is a gala occasion and attracts the largest crowd. 
In fact, we turn people away. Usually this night is composed 
of grade school choruses, violin ensembles, junior high school 
band and orchestra, glee clubs, and folk dancing. Last year, 
however, we staged a big pageant of the development of music 
in America and are planning a musical show this year using 
grade schools, junior high, and senior high with the departments— 
art, home economics, industrial art, dramatics, and creative writ- 
ing classes—cooperating. 

This will exclude high school night and in its place will be the 
civic orchestra of Sandusky which was organized last year but 
will be making its initial appearance this year. 

I think a word here of how our Music Week Committee began 
might be of interest. I simply appointed myself as a committee 
of one—there being no one else to take the initiative—to contact 
the director of the Sandusky Choral Society and the Sandusky 
Male Chorus, and the director of our high school band. Both 
were enthusiastic over the idea. Out of these few contacts our 
first committee was formed. We asked the president of each of 
these organizations to serve also on the committee. Last year the 
Chamber of Commerce was represented. This is how we have 
functioned so far, but plans are under way now, as I have said 
earlier, for a more representative setup, to be announced soon. 
We are using Flint, Michigan, as an example we hope to emulate, 
only on a smaller scale. I believe that in many instances it is 
necessary for the music supervisor to take the initiative. Know 
your community, then you will know what to do. 

The first year, season tickets for the series of events were sold 
for $1.00. We also worked out a system of single admissions, 
and on Public School Night allowed two free tickets to each fam- 
ily having a child in that performance. That was because our 
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Fle FLAMMER 


rece™’ CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


WHICH ARE RECEIVING INSTANT ACCLAIM 


AIRS OF STEPHEN FOSTER 
A Medley of Seven Songs Compiled by Bruno Reibold and Arranged by Wallingford Riegger 
for Three-Part Chorus of Women’s Voices. 16 pages—Price, 25 cents. 


Contents: 


Little Belle Blair—I Dream of Jeanie—Camptown Races— Beautiful Dreamer—Nelly Was a Lady—Ring De Banjo— 
Oh! Susanna. 





HAROLD FLAMMER CHORAL COLLECTION FOR TWO-PART BOYS’ VOICES 


Eleven Choruses with Just the Right Text for Boys. 48 pages—Price, 40 cents. 


Contents: 


Pirate’s Song—La Cucaracha—Cornfield Melodies—We Sail the Ocean Blue—Dark Eyes—John Peel—Home On the 
Range—Hoodah Day—Dance, My Comrades—The Sea Gypsy—The Arkansaw Traveler. 





HAROLD FLAMMER CHORAL COLLECTION FOR TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES 


Fifteen Selected Choruses Chosen for Balance and Effectiveness. 80 pages—Price, 50 cents. 


Contents: 
Four-Leaf Clover—Short’nin’ Bread—Little Buttercup, “Pinafore’—Country Gardens—In Silent Night—Prayer from 
“Haensel and Gretel”—Beautiful Dreamer—Dark Eyes—On Wings of Song—Ciribiribin—-I Dream of Jeanie—Three 
Little Princesses—-Dodo (Lullaby)—Braid the Raven Hair, “Mikado”—Lo, Now a Rose. 











HAROLD FLAMMER CHORAL COLLECTION FOR THREE-PART TREBLE 
H F VOICES—{(VOLUME 2) Mi c 


Fourteen Choruses of Proven Merit. 80 pages—Price, 60 cents. 


Contents: 


Bourree—Tales from the Vienna Woods—Dedication—Songs My Mother Taught Me—Caro Mio Ben (Dearest, Believe) 
—I Dream of Jeanie—Ciribiribin—tThree Little Princesses—The Night Has a Thousand Eyes—A Wish—Homeland— 
The First Primrose—Beautiful Saviour—Ave Maria. 





RENAISSANCE TO BAROQUE, by Lehman Engel. VOLUME 2—ITALIAN MUSIC 


This is the Second Volume of a Series Designed to Help Fill a Longfelt Need in the Choral 
Repertoire and to Serve as a Supplement to Studies in the History of Music. (Vol. I—French- 
Netherland Music, Vol. II—Italian Music, Volumes III and IV which are in preparation con- 
tain Music by English and German Composers). 88 pages—Price, 90 cents. 


Contents Volume II: 
Per Sequir La Speranca—Beatus Stephanus—Nigra Sum—Angeli, Archangeli—Filli Cara E Amata—Prologue from 
L’Amfiparnasso— Tu MQ’uccidi, O Crudele —Congratulamini Mihi— Hic Vir Despiciens Mundum —Laetamini in 
Domino—Salve Regina—Honestum Fecit Illum—O Quam Gloriosum—Festa from The Sacred Representation of the 
Soul and Body. 





To the many educators attending the National Conference at Los Angeles—March 
30th to April 5th—we cordially invite you to visit our exhibit and become acquainted 
with the many new and interesting publications which will be on display. 
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school festival had always been free. The money taken in was 
divided equally among the organizations taking part and was put 
to useful purposes. The Choral Society, for instance, made a 
substantial payment on its new vestments, the grade schools pur- 
chased books on music such as Haydn, The Merry Little Peasant, 
also records and rhythm instruments. Last year there was no 
admission charge, only free-will offerings. This year we are 
considering a fee again, though a small one. 

We incur very few expenses because our school board graci- 
ously supplies the junior and senior high school auditoriums free 
and prints all the programs (each has a distinctive design) ; the 
city greenhouse decorates sometimes without charge or asks only 
a small fee; and the newspapers give us considerable publicity— 


much of it without cost. All papers carry editorials for us and 
one even had the festival for its headlines on the front page the 
evening of the first performance. 


a* 
ar 


Of course, many musical events take place throughout the year. 
The “Messiah” is given during Christmas week; the High School 
Choir’s annual concert is the week before Christmas; Grace 
Church Episcopal Male Choir gives an annual concert; but I be- 
lieve our concerted efforts during Music Weék have increased 
interest to such an extent that all concerts are better attended and 
ensemble groups are more in demand. These factors have made 
it easier to put over our drive for the Civic Music Association 
which brings world-famous artists to Sandusky, and have also 
made our Sandusky audience more responsive. 

We have long had a reputation for being a cold audience, but 
in the last year artists appearing here have been pleased by the 
sincere appreciation of their listeners. Marian Anderson made 
a special comment upon it. She is a great artist, but I still do 
not believe that we would have responded so well a few years 
back, regardless of her greatness. 


Slow Practice vs. Fast Practice 


JACOB KWALWASSER 


Professor of Music Education, Syracuse University 


) Feet CAN’T REMEMBER when I first began to question the 
wisdom of practicing slowly. Being an iconoclast, I must 
have resented and violated that mandate from the very begin- 
ning. I can see so little value in slow practice that it is dis- 
turbing to think that so few educators have ever expressed 
themselves unfavorably on the subject. Slow practice is 
preached everywhere and by practically every teacher of ap- 
plied music. Treading where angels might fear to go, I am bold 
enough to cast aspersion on the value of slow practice, hoping 
that we may substitute fast for slow practice if we wish to ac- 
complish more for the learner. Some readers may attribute 
the last sentence to foolhardiness, but I assure you that I have 
considered both types thoughtfully, and after much deliberation 
I unhesitatingly recommend fast practice over slow practice. 
You will, too—perhaps. 

No one dare deny that slow practice is quite frequently dic- 
tated by “eye problems,” troublesome as they are at first, re- 
quiring the reader to move cautiously. And if learning the as- 
signment involved only the visual contacts with the score, the 
practice would be open to less criticism. On the motor side, 
slow practice may be conducive to greater accuracy, since more 
time permits more leisurely placement of fingers for manipula- 
tion of keys. On the rhythmic side, slow practice permits the 
learner to “dissolve” the more difficult rhythmic patterns into 
easier ones. These things slow practice will accomplish, but 
do not overlook for a moment the objectionable results of pro- 
longed periods of slow practice. 

When arbitrary slow practice is demanded by the teacher for 
weeks at a time before concert speed is employed, many dele- 
terious results follow. Slow practice is musical distortion, 
wrenching and twisting musical values into weird forms. It is 
destructive from the expressive side. Dynamic and tempo con- 
siderations must be partly or completely abandoned. Aesthetic 
content and meaning become corrupt. This practice method 
gives the learner a false sense of security, for in spite of the 
fact that the player may perform a composition adequately at 
a reduced speed, he neither knows the composition nor can he 
play it until he has mastered it at concert speed. And finally, 
if this method extends over a considerable period of time, it 
slows down the speed of learning and reduces the repertoire. 

But my chief objection to slow practice concerns the teacher, 
and not the learner. Dictated by considerations that are due 
primarily to teacher weaknesses, the need of slow practice may 
most frequently be attributed to a bad choice of music on the 
part of the teacher. Slow practice too often is a protection to 
the teacher as well as an abomination to the pupil. Let me 
explain this imputation, briefly. It is not at all uncommon for 
teachers to devote very little time to planning their courses of 
study. I know some very prominent teachers of piano and 
violin who actually never think of their pupils’ needs until 
the next lesson period. Then, frequently, on the spur of the 
moment and during lesson time, an assignment is made without 
due consideration of all the problems present. Mistaken and 
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faulty assignments are possible even with conscientious teachers, 
and are unescapable when the teacher fails to make a thorough 
examination of new material to be assigned next. This is a 
very common failing of music teachers generally, before the 
pupil appears for his lesson. The “wrong” assignment is taken 
home and the learner encounters great difficulties in acquiring 
it. In order to protect himself, the teacher recommends slow 
practice. I have just said that slow practice protects the 
teacher, and it also punishes the pupil for a course of study 
error for which the pupil is blameless. If slow practice is 
necessary over an inordinately long period of time, we may 
conclude that the assignment is beyond the learner. He would 
profit more if given something that he could play in a tempo and 
style approaching concert requirements. The improper sequence 
of compositions in a course of study cannot be covered up or 
obscured by the dogmatic recommendations of the teacher. 

Now let us turn from the topic of slow practice and con- 
sider the other extreme, namely, fast practice. If we must dis- 
tort the speed of practice, I recommend this form of evil in 
place of the other, as I consider it the lesser of the two. In 
many respects it is more helpful, and only in some minor ones 
will we find it as harmful. Let us consider some of its weak- 
nesses first. When I recommend fast practice, I have in mind, 
of course, a tempo that exceeds concert speed. 

To be sure, there is the likelihood that super-concert speed 
will be productive of more errors than slow practice. This, 
unfortunately, may be true, especially at first, but less and less 
so as the learner becomes master of the assignment. Related 
to our first objection but extending beyond it, the charge may 
also be made that super-speed practice may be conducive to 
the formation of slovenly habits of work. Next, the criticism 
that speedy practice may produce a state of over-anxiousness that 
will disconcert the learner must be accepted for what it is 
worth. These unfavorable comments seem to lose weight, how- 
ever, when viewed in the light of the advantages to be derived 
from fast practice, to be considered next. 

Fast practice will counteract and tend to correct halting and 
stumbling methods of playing. It would result in greater dex- 
terity and more facile manipulation. It will give the learner a 
reserve of speed that would make the metronomic indications 
easy of attainment by comparison. Fast practice would develop 
endurance and greater strength on the part of the performer. 
Distorted as it is, it will not mutilate the musical intent of the 
composition as much as slow practice. It will give the learner 
(if I might be permitted to apply a term out of its accepted 
place) a “panoramic view” of a composition, which will enable 
the performer (whenever he desires to reduce the speed to 
concert levels) to attain a better understanding of his musical 
responsibilities. Super-speed playing will give the learner self- 
confidence that can never be acquired by the slow practice 
method. Fast practice will test the capacity of the performer 
in respect to his velocity, and will enable him to acquire ac- 
quaintanceship with more material in a shorter period of time. 
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® A Section of a band that steps UP FRONT and plays, 
always brings instantaneous applause. UP FRONT Band 
Book supplies such material. THE AVERAGE BAND does 
not have more than two or three good soloists in any 
sections. The idea of this book is to develop STAGE PRES- 
ENCE, POISE, CONFIDENCE and ABILITY down to the least 
experienced. Published for all band instruments. Cornet and 
Piano Conductors’ parts. Price—Band Parts 30c each. Piano 
Conductor 75c 
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Last, but not least, fast practice would make the teacher more 
careful in assigning music for study. If the learner is required 
to perform at a quicker tempo, the teacher would be compelled 
to take the selection of music and the formulation of a sys- 
tematic and progressive course of study for the learner more 
seriously. The hit and miss method of assigning new music 
would be too great a risk for any teacher to take. Only such 
numbers as meet the requirements of the pupil and promise to 
move at a dexterous speed would be given consideration. Fast 
practice would reveal the defects in a course of study almost 
immediately. It would be difficult to overestimate the influ- 


ences of serious course of study building on the success of 
learning. 

Ultimately, I am neither for slow nor for fast practice but 
for practice at a speed without any distortion — concert-speed 
practice, if you please. The sooner the learner can play the 
composition as it was intended by the composer, the better; and 
any type of drill that leads away from this standard (over an 
extended period of time) must be condemned. However, if the 
tempi must be distorted, I can see many more reasons for 
abandoning the generally accepted slow practice dictum and ac- 
cepting in its place fast practice. 


“The Appreciation Racket” 


W. H. HODGSON 


Director of Conservatory, Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 


ye challenging chapter heading from Virgil Thomson's 
provocative book The State of Music, calls for an exam- 
ination of the charge, and a re-examination of that area of 
music teaching entitled appreciation. 

No one is better able than Mr. Thomson to conduct a survey 
of the status and practice of music in our generation. A pene- 
trating insight into the real functions of the various facets of 
music making and music study, a witty and pungent pen, a 
profound musicianship, and general concern for more fruitful 
musical culture—these are only a few of the many qualifications 
that made his authorship of such a study an especially happy 
one. With most of his conclusions I am in hearty concurrence, 
particularly with those having to do with the composers. Even 
those caustic blasts, which I feel are sometimes unwarranted, 
will have a salutary effect if they stimulate any serious self- 
evaluation on the part of musicians and teachers. Some music 
teachers have intimated to me that, since Mr. Thomson is not a 
regular teacher, he could not be expected to know the problems, 
techniques, and real needs in the studio and the school. This is 
doubtless true; but, because he approaches the subject from a 
new vantage point, his conclusions may well be of greatest value 
to us whose outlook is too colored by the practical considera- 
tions which are frequently too close to the schoolman’s heart. 


® 


Any good musician or any good teacher realizes that a tre- 
mendous amount of stupid and wasteful work is carried on under 
the label, music appreciation. Until the caliber of our music 
teachers has been substantially raised, this is inevitable; but the 
connotation of the term racket implies something more insidious 
than muddled ideas and careless work. It implies a conscious 
plan to get something for nothing, or to use legal phraseology, 
to “obtain money under false pretenses.” What are we going to 
do about the fourflushers and the gold-brick artists who flourish 
in our profession somewhat less luxuriantly than in the lush 
fields of radio and Hollywood? 

Well, Mr. Thomson, I think you have something there. 


© 


Music appreciation, meaning a love for and some understand- 
ing of music, is highly desirable in these United States. It can 
best be developed through personal contact with music—hearing 
and making music—and in its most satisfying manifestation is 
a by-product developing from any music which is sincerely and 
effectively produced. It is keenest where the standard of work 
produced by the student or demanded by the conductor is high, 
and where the discipline of rehearsal is exacting. Every or- 
chestra, chorus and band teacher develops appreciation in all 
of his various activities. But what of those millions of children 
whose latent musical desires are not keen enough (or have not 
been sufficiently developed) to bring them to the point of par- 
ticipation, or whose fathers cannot afford them an instrument, 
music, and lessons? Music teachers have responsibilities for 
these children, as well as for their more gifted or extraverted 
companions; and not infrequently the best type of work available 
in our somewhat crowded music programs is a course usually 
entitled Music Appreciation. I am firmly convinced that the 
performing groups and schools constitute the greatest single 
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contribution to a high musical culture in the United States 
(particularly as we leave behind us the juvenile exaggeration 
of music contests). I still feel, however, that the millions of 
boys and girls in our schools who have not had such opportuni- 
ties are our greatest problem in the matter of music education. 
And for their benefit, thousands of teachers have organized 
classes which are called by dozens of different names, but which 
are more frequently called Music Appreciation than any other 
single term. No one is exactly sure of what should constitute 
such a course, which fact explains the tremendous variety of 
names and content of the courses offered. As I see it, that is 
not important in the long run in any case because music appre- 
ciation, in the final sense, cannot be taught—the appreciation of 
music must be caught. Teachers who are sensitive to music and 
eager to share their own fruitful experience with younger and 
more immature minds must necessarily take the way which is 
most indigenous to their own personal feeling and make-up. 

As I think over my own very checkered career which has 
included directing bands, orchestras and choirs, selling piano 
lessons, composing, and administering the conservatory, I am 
sure that I have contributed more to the cultural fruitfulness of 
America through a sharing of my love for and enthusiasm in 
music with appreciation classes than through any other activity. 
Music appreciation, therefore, need not be a racket. When is it? 


® 


Have you ever known teachers more anxious to make good 
appearances than to develop interest in music or sound musician- 
ship? 

Have you ever known teachers who merely wanted the boys 
and girls to win a music memory contest? 

Have you ever known music teachers whose absence of musical 
knowledge and ability embarrassed their students, and whose 
“personality” had to do duty for intelligence, training, musical 
sensitivity—for everything but nerve? 

Have you ever known band leaders whose only ambition was 
to win a contest and whose only repertoire consisted of the three 
pieces required? 

Have you ever known teachers who never dared jeopardize 
their popularity by raising the musical standards of quality or 
performance ? 

Have you ever known public school music teachers who dou- 
bled their salaries by selling instruments on the side? 

Have you ever known supervisors who turned out rhythm 
bands which were no more nor less than trained animal acts? 

Have you ever known teachers whose entire year’s work, in- 
cluding operettas, concerts, and shows, never included one 
thoroughly musical and sensitive presentation? 

Have you ever known teachers to exploit their students for 
advertising purposes? 

Have you ever known music teachers who made the music 
department nothing more or less than a branch of the athletic 
department ? 

Have you ever known music teachers who knew all the 


answers? 
© 


Thanks, Mr. Thomson, for taking a healthy swing at our 
foibles—but don’t get us wrong; we’re not all that way. 
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Newest Choral Compositions 


WOMEN’S VOICES (S.S.A.) MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 


NY1188 In Those Merry Days (from ‘Cox and Box”) (Sullivan), 


u 


NY1204 Mammy’s Baby Chile (Grace L. Austin) arr. by R. Vené.$ .15 


i : si Sie a . arr. by Harvey PEs ond cncsnipevsescccacvsvesceusecseue -20 
NYO By, the Banks of the Tiber (SSAA) (Palestrina) art. by 4, yrs ASeng'at Porting canal, by W. Bolehec r 
NY1200 Silent Noon (R. Vaughan Williams) arr. by R. Vené..... 15 NY1181 Awake, my Love (a cappella), by W. Ryder.............+. 15 
tee Bettah Min’ (Negro Spiritual) by Geo. W. Kemmer.. .15 NY1114 Sing, O Sing, Marietta, by Barbara Giuranna....... sees -20 
NY1199 You Be oo J 2 NY1097 Tell me Where is Fancy Bred (a cappella), by R. Vené.. .15 
NY1197 Love Me Or Not (Secchi) arr. by R. Vené..............+- 15 NY1099 Come Away Death (a cappella), by R. Vené............0.. 15 
NY1196 Hymn to the Sun (Iris) (Pietro Mascagni) arr. by R. Vené .20 NY1083 I’m a Jolly Old Rover, by Geo. O’Fara..........c.cccceecs 15 
NY1192 Or the River (SSAA) with 2 piano accompaniment by TUE ee CU CN OE BRI iin 5 vdioneccscecnnsinanccussnsersecasce 15 
is. ey SN nnnes0n06ssccseecqundeeneses cenvsnnencseteesios -40 NY1075 ©, Vanished Loveliness (Donaudy), arr. by R. Vené...... 15 
NY1183 ee Feathered Messenger (German Folk-Tune) by Wm. NY1076 O, Likeness Dim and Faded (Donaudy), arr. by R. Vené.. .15 
RYGCT cocccccccccsccccccccvcccccccccscccecoccessoseesesooccccs an NY1049 Come Death, I Shall Not Fear Thee (Monteverdi), arr. by 
NY1158 A Musical Moment (Schubert) arr. by R. Vené............ 1S i? © Goldsworthy pADOSEE ER CRENLASA NOS SEOTAREENSCEEeoeaeehee 15 
NY1159 Five Fragments of Jade (in Chinese Pentaton) by Jeno NY1051 Per Bow the Mother Volga, arr. by Harvey Enders..... 15 
WO TREE cccncctcscscccsccccsccccxecscesescssscesesssssese -20 NY1019 Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), arr. by Mark Andrews...........s. 20 
NY1160 Eventide (Grondahl) arr. by R. Vené...........ccceceeeeeeee 15 NY 957 Some Rival Has Stolen My True Heart Away (a cappella), 
NY1152 Snowflakes (Fiocca la neve) (Cimara) arr. by G. Pickering .15 2 eS ERR At ee ee Reon eee 15 
NY1138 To the Mountains Yonder (Cornelius) arr. by R. Vené.... .15 NY 961 Wade in de Water, by Harvey Enders. Prrrrrrrererrrrrrri ry “IS 
NY1139 When Starry Night (Cornelius) arr. by R. Vené........... 15 NY 955 Come and Trip it (Handel), arr. by Kenneth Yost.....+.. 15 
rer ‘ Cornciins) arr. ty B. Venb....:..00.0.c000s -_— = NY 962 The Harvest (Rachmaninoff), arr. by William Ryder...... 15 
NY1140 Burning Love (Corne spond NY 963 Fool That I Am (a cappella), by Carlette C. Thomas...... 15 
NY1143 The Rosy Morn (Ronald) arr. by W. Sektberg............ “15 NY 913 A Sea Dirge (a cappella), by R. Vené..........cccccccccess 15 
NY1144 Christmas Folk-Song, by John H. Graham................. ad NY 958 White and Red (a cappella), by R. Vené........eceeceecece 15 
NY1146 Death Is Only an Old Door, arr. by Victor Harris........ oS NY 960 Sigh No More (a cappella), by R. Vené.........cccceeeeeee 15 
NY1148 Nevicata (Respighi), arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy.......... 15 NY1098 Hark, Hark, The Lark (a cappella), by R. Vené........... 15 
NY1118 Walk Together, Children, arr. by H. T. Burleigh.......... 15 
NY1127 A Summer Night, arr. by Victor Harris.................00: AS . MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) : 
NY2128 The Viowsiia, arr. tp Victor TEACTIS. 0 occcccscccsccccssccsces AS NY1198 oy Sean Se tee 5 Sn Lord, a Geo. W. 15 
NY1106 Tell Me, O Blue, Blue Sky (Giannini), arr. by G. Pickering .15 NY1180 Ecce Quomodo (P. L. da Palestrina), arr. by V. Veneziani .15 
NY1104 Love at Dusk, by Genevieve Davis.............ccccceeceees 15 NY1141 Little Child of Mary, by H. T. Burleigh................... 15 
NY1102 Morning Prayer, by Giulia Recli..............csccccccccccees -20 NY1133 ’Tis me, O Lord, arr. by George W. Kemmer........... + lS 
NY1101 A Mother Sleeps, by Giulia Recli................cececeeeeues .20 NY1134 Burien we Reap Jus’ What You Sow, arr. by H. T. ‘a 
NY1096 Love’s Secret Betrayed (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené..... 1S NY1113_ Hold On (Negro Spiritual), by H. T. Burleigh.............. 15 
NY1095 The Best Love Letter (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené........ 15 NY1094 Out of the Orient Crystal Skies, by John A. Graham...... 15 
NY1093 A Child’s Song of Christmas (2-part), by John A. Graham .15 NY1078 Steal Away, arr. by G. W. Kemmer.............cccccececes 15 
EUG Wi, Ger TE Weick ciicscsccicsccccanccncccscotecssscsccs 15 NY1084 Come Unto Him (Secchi), by Kenneth Yost................ 15 
NY1079 Morning Song (Mendelssohn), arr. by Wm. Ryder........ 15 NY 987 nal . ge On Me (Negro Spiritual) (a cappella), - 
NY1080 The Shepherds (Comelius), arr. by Paul Velucci biceckenes = NY 952 O Mister Banjo tek tas & an a 7 
NY1057 Serenade (P. Mascagni), arr. by G. H. Pickering.......... 15 SINS ico wu uauecciaiadnubéesnunucasueen cana looresacs 15 
NY1050 The Soldier’s Bride (Rachmaninoff), arr. by W. A. Golds- NY 956 Come and Trip It (Handel), arr. by Kenneth Yost....... 15 
IE evininnnccepevcscsandssssccacusnesesnestéscnenseseieeses 15 NY 972 Hills, by Frank La Forge...........cceccccececcccecccceccees 20 
NY1023 O Mio Babbino Caro (“Gianni Schicchi’’) (Puccini), arr. NY 909 Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), arr. by Ackley Brower.......... 15 
OE eB ic ncieddcsncssscsansesnecenansesesesecies .20 NY 992 I Got Me Flowers, by Carlette Thomas................00s0. 415 
NY1041 Art Thou Sleeping, My Maiden (Jensen), arr. by G. H. : NY 980 Balulalow (Cradle Song, XIV Century) (a cappella), by 
PRUNE isin kccurbncnsscadeceeceseecenccessserasveceeusaeeene 15 | RAR ARC ai ae RE roe Rn omer cae cela err: 15 
NY1044 Sylvelin (Sinding), arr. by R. Vemé............scceeeeeeeees 15 NY 977 Tryste Noél, by Wintter Watts............cccsccccecccceeees .20 
NY1013 De Blin’ Man Stood on de Road (5-part), Negro Spiritual, NY1127 Summer Night, by Victor Harris.......cccccccccccccsceccccss 15 
Se Se ee I oi 55 doc enncssicociessrsccsssaercerianeeens 15 NY1154 W’en Yuh Heah de Trumpets, arr. by Geo. W. Kemmer.. .15 
NY 974 Widmung (Franz), arr. by G. H. Pickering................ “15 NY1155 Stand Still Jordan, by H. T. Burleigh...................005 15 
TEE SES GR A UU GE Pink ksi dcidccscccccscvscseciviniccion ole NY1167 Cert’n’ty Lord, arr. by G. W. Kemmer.................... 15 





Extensive Catalog of Octavo, Piano, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in’all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 
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Book and Music Reviews 





VARIOUS RECENT BOOKS 


Music as a Career, by W. R. Anderson. [New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.00.] The author has written a readable 
and useful book, interesting and valuable not alone for the 
young musician who is looking forward to a career but for the 
mature musician as well. One can accept with confidence the 
sage and kindly advice coming from so widely and favorably 
known an author and musician as Mr. Anderson, co-author with 
Howard D. McKinney of “Discovering Music” and author of 
many other historical and biographical books dealing with 
music and musicians. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the fullness of treatment 
given to various chapters; for example, “What Branch to Take 
Up? Teaching and (or) Performing”; “Getting a Start”; “Early 
Work of the Private Teacher’’—to mention only a few. The 
book reads as though the author were talking to the reader 
about important matters he has learned from experience which 
he is glad to pass on to his younger comrade about to enter 
the profession. 

Though written for 
by the American reader equally with his 


English musicians, it will be welcomed 
British colleague. 
—Edward B. Birge. 


How to Make Double-Reeds for Oboe, English Horn and 
Bassoon, by Joe Artley. [Elkhart, Indiana. H. and A. Selmer. 
Inc $1.00.] A sequel to previous books of instruction on 
double-reed making such as “Oboe Reed Technique” by Larson, 
Bassoon Reed Making” by Flament, and 
thirty-seven page booklet “How to Make 
Double-Reeds” by the experienced wood-wind authority, Joe 
Artley. It gives in detail each step in the making of reeds 
for all three—the oboe, English horn, and bassoon. The book 
is divided into three sections, with each section relating to 
one of the three common reed instruments. At the beginning 
of each section is a list of the tools needed and the pictures 
of them. This is followed by a short section discussing the 
particular cane From this the author discusses the 


“Technique in 
is this latest 


and 


others, 


used. 


preparation of the cane and the making of the reed. The 
book is based on a minimum amount of text and a maximum 
amount of illustrations showing how each tool is handled. 


pages of the book give helpful hints on the care of 
how to “doctor” them to produce better results. 
This “gold mine” of double-reed information should enable 
even the newest beginner to make satisfactory reeds. The 
book should be in the library of every wood-wind teacher as 
well as in that of every double-reed player. The price of $1.00 
is exceedingly low for the vast amount of information which 
the book contains. —George Waln. 


The last 
reeds and 


Instrumental Music in the Public Schools, by Theodore F. 
Normann. [Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company. Release date 
about June 1, 1940.] This book, first issued by the author in 
planographed form, now being published by Ditson, is a 
thoughtful and sincere effort to provide a textbook for student 
teachers and teachers in service. It contains an analysis and 
discussion of the many problems met in developing a program 
of instrumental music. The following list of chapter headings 
indicates the scope of the book: (1) The Development of In- 
strumental Music; (2) The Director and His Work; (3) The 
Organization of Instrumental Music in the Elementary Grades; 
(4) The Organization of Instrumental Music in the Secondary 
School: (5) The Organization of Instrumental Music in the 
Community; (6) Class Teaching of Instruments; (7) Orches- 
Rehearsals; (10) The Stringed Instru- 


tras; (8) Bands; (9) 
ments; (11) The Wood-wind Instruments; (12) The Brass 
Instruments; (13) The Percussion Instruments. 

volume is truthfully a handbook for instrumental 


This 
teachers inasmuch as it contains a considerable amount of 
practical commonsense detail, in addition to a broad considera- 
tion of the purposes involved in instrumental music education. 

Chapter IV is especially helpful in meeting and solving 
many of the administrative problems that are so troublesome. 
records and organization forms are all illustrated. 
Space will not permit a more detailed review, but it should 
be pointed out that such a thoughtful, detailed discussion, 
based upon obviously wide experience and supported by per- 
and a large bibliography, should gain the 
serious instrumental teacher and teacher- 

—Russell V. Morgan. 


Schedules, 


tinent examples 
attention of every 
training staff. 


Workbook for Harmony and Its Contrapuntal Treatment, by 
Robert Gomer Jones. [Harper & Brothers. $1.25.] Unique in 
that it contains a wealth of blank lines on which to record 
answers to questions on musical theory. There are a large 
number of the usual harmony exercises to be completed. For 
the most part, the approach to harmony is along the line of 
traditional figured bass. The book is apparently for use in 
junior colleges and seems to be particularly fitted for the more 
mature students of theory. Though there is no indication, the 
workbook is apparently intended to be used with one particular 
textbook and no doubt supplements it in a very thorough way. 
Teachers of theory in grades above the high school should 
examine this workbook. —Lorrain E. Watters. 
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The Pattern of Music, by George S. Dickinson. [Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. Vassar College. 95c.] This significant little 
book is published in celebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of Vassar College and in honor of Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken in the twenty-fifth year of his presidency. Both school 
and author are to be congratulated, as it represents a notable 
contribution to musicology. The impression this reviewer 
received was that of a scientist not coldly, but lovingly exam- 
ining and analyzing the nature of musical expression, using 
the microscope, the X-ray and other figurative equipment. The 
author also appears as a psychologist, using the human mind 
as a post of observation and noting impressions and reactions 
to musical stimuli. He then sets forth his conclusions with 
such clarity of expression and compact reasoning as to com- 
mand the reader’s complete respect. Understandable without a 
background of music experience, the book makes its strongest 
appeal to the intellectual musician. 

Quotation of the first paragraph illustrates both the literary 
style and the philosophy of the author: “Music is in final 
essence an experience. The specific identity of a musical work 
lies therefore in the response of the particular individual to 
it; and an intrinsic, ideal identity can exist only in the opti- 
mum response which the work is capable of arousing in 
individuals of superior sensitivty and finely adjusted recep- 
tiveness.” 


Definitely recommended. —Charles M. Dennis. 


Young America’s Music, Eight Volumes; edited by Albert E. 
Weir. [New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 

Mr. Weir has added another compilation to the large number 
of “libraries” of music, each limited to some specified area of 
the whole field of musical interest, for the editing of which 
he has become so widely known. Such works characteristically 
aim, we may assume, to serve certain music-consumers’ needs 
by selecting, from the shelves of the world’s vast music stock- 
rooms, pieces already available in other printings and as- 
sembling them in new combinations that presumably better fit 
the newly disclosed demand. In proportion to the extent of 
the demand, such service may be valuable; provided further, 
that the contents of the “household” or “special client” pack- 
age (if we may use such terms) be wisely selected and the 
quality of each item in itself be conscientiously guarded. 
Here the responsibility is all upon the editor, and Mr. Weir 
has met this responsibility in the present case with a com- 
mendable degree of success. True, the selections may not in 
every case be unexceptionable; and scholarly research (with 
respect to origins and versions) and meticulous musical ideals 
(with respect to harmonizations, for instance) are not con- 
spicuously in evidence. On the other hand, however, there are 
no positive errors or gaucheries to mislead young readers and 
performers; and greater excellence than this, in so large a 
work, and one designed for companionable household music 
studies and recreations, could hardly be expected. 

Volume I consists of Cradle Songs, Nursery Rhymes, Musical 
Games—179 pieces, in all. The remarks above regarding ver- 
sions used and harmonizations apply to this volume in par- 
ticular. Volume II contains Songs for Little Girls and Boys, 
Songs of Nature and the Seasons, and songs in other cate- 
gories, all derived from most varied sources (including gener- 
ous drafts on Alfred Scott Gatty) but all well “in grade” and 
quite acceptable. Volume III advances to Songs of Work and 
Play, Songs of Patriotism and Home, Southern Songs and Folk 
Songs, Sacred Songs and Hymns. Volume IV, one might say, 
is of high school grade. It consists of Christmas Songs and 
Carols, Songs from Grand and Light Operas, Solo Songs and 
Vocal Duets. The selections here disclose especially excellent 
discrimination. With Volume V the field of piano music begins 
(for little fingers, and embracing in 159 pages nothing beyond 
second grade piano technique). Volume VI provides third 
grade piano pieces and pieces for solo use. Volume VII con- 
sists of Piano Pieces from the Grand Operas and Piano Pieces 
from the Light Operas—and the book is much better than 
you might expect from those categories. Volume VIII, finally, 
is of four-hand pieces—one section for beginners, one for 
recreation; and it also contains fourteen violin pieces with 
piano accompaniment. 

It should be said that the volumes are beautifully gotten up 
and will adorn any home. The music print is exceptionally 
clear and the pages are made attractive by lovely border de- 
signs. The musical purist may defensibly regard a work of 
this kind as very imperfect, but after looking it over this 
reviewer is inclined to believe that, if the music on which 
children in some thousands of American homes are now feed- 
ing could be replaced with this music, even the purist would 
find great joy in the results. —wWill Earhart. 


School Band and Orchestra Administration, by Mark H. 
Hindsley. [New York: Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. $1.50.] Any 
book on band by Mark Hindsley would catch the eye. This 
volume contains reprints of a number of his well-known ar- 
ticles. It will be useful as a college text and for young band 
teachers just starting out. —Lorrain E. Watters. 
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A Complete Comprehensive Ensemble Text for Thirty-Three 
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| Each of the eight carefully graded books in this four year course of instruction comprise 
sufficient material for a regular eighteen week school term or semester, for individual student, 
group study, or for the entire ensemble of all instruments. Since all known 
ee musical figures are adequately presented, and in correct order of progres- 
SMALL GROUPS ; at Rae : 

ENTIRE ENSEMBLES sion, no additional study material is needed. This makes the cost of $1.00 

per book, which the student purchases as used, each semester, a very 
low expense for the vast amount of valuable material, much of which is elsewhere unobtainable. 














From the first lessons, each successive assignment prepares the student for the one to 
follow. All who complete the eight books should be thoroughly prepared to easily sight-read 
any musical composition ever set before them. Book 1 contains all cman 60 samenmeme 
necessary explanatory work for each instrument, including beginning NEVER BEYOND 
lessons for individual instruction, or all instruments in the entire group STUDENT'S ABILITY 
may be started together, beginning with page 29, if preferred. 














This being a combination band and orchestra method, especial attention has been devoted 
toward presenting additional material written in orchestra keys for the string ensemble. This work 
appears in eight extra pages in the back of Books 1 and 2; and sixteen 
extra pages in the rest of the books in the series, in the Violin, Viola, 
Violoncello, and Contrabass books. This treatment thus makes THE 
VICTOR METHOD an outstandingly different and valuable method for 
very successful orchestra use. It brings both the wind and string instrument students through 
all of the same musical figures, eliminates the expense of two books for students who may be in 
both the orchestra and the band, yet gives all instruments sufficient technical studies for their 
own individual or group needs. 





EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
METHOD FOR 
ORCHESTRA USE 











Write your dealer, our distributor for your territory, or our own office, and ask for one of 
the complete charts, outlining the weekly assignments for this full four year course, and it will 
be sent to you without any charge. If you are not familiar with THE VICTOR METHOD, a repre- 
| sentative lot of these publications will be sent, upon request, without obligation other than postage, 
for fifteen day examination. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


The Science of Violin Playing, by Kaare Bolgen. [Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House. $3.00.] After purchasing 
a number of books on violin playing, most of us have discov- 
ered that it is easier to demonstrate than to “tell” in writing 
how to play the violin. However, this new book contains more 
good information and advice than one expects to find. The 
style and terminology are “different” and the references to 
psychology are not in the usual terms, but the writer seems 
to combine good technical information with good practical 
sense as to the learner’s psychology. 

The chapters on vibrato and position shifting are especially 
good. The book is dedicated to the amateur. Unfortunately, 
there are no titles to the chapters. Titles would have added 
to the book’s appearance, and would have made it more useful 
for quick reference. This is undoubtedly a meaty and worth- 
while book on violin playing. —Lorrain E. Watters. 

Practical Baton Technique for Student Conductors, by Fred 
E. Waters. [Chicago: Gamble Hinged Music Company. 75c.] 
This booklet on the rudiments of the baton contains the usual 
diagrams and illustrations, and in addition includes excellent 
explanatory material. Useful as a band book for young con- 
ductors and students and a good bargain at the price. It is 
by the author of one of the first books on conducting. 

—Lorrain E. Watters. 


It’s Fun To Listen, stories and music for home, preschool 
and early grades, by Lottie Ellsworth Coit, director of chil- 
dren’s classes in introduction to music, Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, New York; with music by Ruth Bampton, 
associate professor of music, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 
{New York: Harold Flammer, Inc., 1939. $1.50.] 

The authors of this charming book have successfully filled 
a long-felt need for very elementary listening lessons in music 
for very young children. The material presented is designed to 
develop alertness, careful and active listening and quick re- 
sponse. The stories are all based upon true experiences and 
situations occurring in the everyday life of young children. 
The music with the “identification measures” expresses the 
mood suggested by the story. Each number is short and 
simple enough to be performed by persons of modest ability. 
The book is attractively illustrated by Jean Francksen. Moth- 
ers of preschool children, nursery school and kindergarten 
teachers will enjoy these “adventures in learning how to 
listen to music.’”’—Clara Ellen Starr. 


MUSICAL BURLESQUE 

Silence in Court, a musical burlesque; book and lyrics by 
Franklyn Kelsey, music by Alex Rowley. [Boosey-Hawkes- 
Belwin, Inc. 75c.] With several elements of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s very successful “Trial by Jury” incorporated in its 
score and libretto, Kelsey and Rowley have created an enter- 
taining operetta suitable for high school production. The parts 
are easy and the work contains many good ensembles. Your 
reviewer was especially interested in the madrigal, “Pales the 
Guilty Felon’s Cheek.” The libretto contains much fine humor 
and amusing situations. The operetta is in one scene, and takes 
about one hour and fifteen minutes to perform. One might use 
it in contrast to Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury” to show 
how this type of text is treated by a modern composer and 
librettist. —wWarren S. Freeman. 


CONCERT CHORAL WORK 


Tales of the Vienna Forest, a choral waltz for mixed voices 
with accompaniment for orchestra and piano. Music by Johann 
Strauss, transcribed by Julius Harrison. [Boosey-Hawkes-Bel- 
win. 60c.] An examination of this work calls to mind the 
old argument of whether or not instrumental music should be 
transcribed for voices ‘on a wholesale scale. If one overlooks 
the fact that this instrumental work loses much of its brilli- 
ance by being transcribed, it must be admitted that the tran- 
scription is clever, and that the text, although its meaning is 
obscure in places, complements the music well. The work is 
for a four-part chorus with occasional divisions in each of the 
four parts. The work follows the instrumental score rather 
closely and includes most of the melodies as originally written 
by Strauss. Time of performance, one hour and fifteen minutes. 
As a concert work, it is easily within the ability of a good 
high school chorus or choir and should provide high school 
students with a definite challenge. The piano accompaniment 
is adequate for use without orchestra. For those who wish 
them, orchestra parts are available from the publishers. 

—Warren S. Freeman 


ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 7, C Major, by Franz Schubert. [Remick Music 
Corp. Score $3.00; complete set of parts $7.50, extra parts each 
60c; separate piano solo part 75c.] The better class of high 
school and college orchestras will welcome a reasonably priced 
edition of Schubert’s C Major Symphony, First Movement. The 
composition is not especially difficult technically, but certainly 
requires clean technique in the string and wood-wind parts. 
The score, like the original, has trumpets, clarinets and horns 
in C (though the parts are transposed for the players). This 
score may revive debate as to the desirability of wider adoption 
of this plans The alto clef (viola) and tenor clef (trombone) 
are employed, of course, in the score, and the tyro at score- 
reading will still find that there may be no short cut to really 
“knowing.” A famous symphony—so let’s give the B Minor 
First Movement a rest and try Schubert in a happier vein. 
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BAND 


Onward, Ye Peoples! by Jean Sibelius. [Galaxy Music Corp. 
Standard band $2.25; symphonic band $3.00; conductor’s con- 
densed score, 50c; extra parts, each 20c.] Most timely is the 
band arrangement of “Onward, Ye Peoples,” which can be used 
very effectively for the climax of music festival concerts. In 
earlier issues there have appeared excellent reviews of the 
orchestra arrangement and of the choral arrangement of this 
powerful composition. Many instructors are seeking such 
selections, not too difficult but dramatic and inspiring, and 
which can be performed by large numbers of singers, orches- 
tra players or band players. The band arrangement is in Ab 
concert and, like the orchestra arrangement, can be used as 
accompaniment for the chorus. However, the “Onward, Ye 
Peoples” makes a thoroughly satisfying band number regard- 
less of the technical ability of the band. MHeartily recom- 
mended first as a festival chorus with band or orchestra ac- 
companiment and next for any of the three organizations. 


Basic Band Book, by Clifford P. Lillya. [Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Each part, 30c; conductor’s score, $1.00.] Despite an unap- 
pealing name so far as pupils are concerned, the “Basic Band 
Book” does offer an easy approach to band playing; progress- 
ing gradually from unison and harmonized exercises to easy 
waltzes, accompaniment figures and march style. It includes 
an interesting little overture, with patriotic songs for the 
close. The writer has given careful consideration to the range 
of beginners and has prepared a harmonious collection of easy 
pieces. 


Lady of Spain, by Tolchard Evans, arranged by Lucien Cail- 
liet. [Sam Fox Publishing Co. Full band $2.50; symphonic 
band $4.00; extra parts 40c each; conductor’s score, condensed, 
50c.] A very playable arrangement of a popular waltz which 
meets the need of young bands for satisfying melodies with 
strong rhythmic appeal. Colorful enough to brighten concert 
programs. Well within the ability of Class C bands. 


Invocation of Alberich from “Rheingold,” by Richard Wagner, 
arranged by Lucien Cailliet. [Sam Fox Publishing Co. Regular 
band $3.50; full band $5.00; symphonic band $9.00; extra parts 
30c; conductor’s score, condensed, 75c; full score $3.50.] Here 
is a symphonic band arrangement which enables the average 
good band to play good Wagner. Not difficult. Three flute 
parts, English horn, anvil scored but not required. Broad 
climatic finish. Well recommended. 


L’Aiglon (The Eaglet) Overture Fantasie by Floyd J. St. 
Clair. [Sam Fox Publishing Co. Regular band $3.50; full band 
$5.00; symphonic band $9.00; extra parts 30c; conductor’s score, 
condensed, 75c; full score $3.50.] The composer of “Achilles” 
gives us another overture, “L’Aiglon” (The Eaglet), which is 
dedicated to A. A. Harding. This composition is brilliant and 
dramatic throughout, not easy, and keeps most players busy. 
Requires good brass and woodwind and demands alertness to 
rhythm and chromatics. Too heavy for most Class C bands. 

—Lorrain E. Watters. 


METHODS 


How to play the Recorder, by Margaret Bradford and Eliza- 
beth Parker. [G. Schirmer, Inc. Books I and II, 50c each.] 
If public school music is to include to any extent the recently 
developed toy instruments, it follows that there will be a need 
for instruction books prepared by persons who understand the 
approach to learning. “How to Play the Recorder” is such a 
collection. There are two volumes, both of which contains a 
wealth of folk song material which children would enjoy play- 
ing. Elaborate fingering charts are included. 


The Music Educators Basic Method for the French Horn, by 
Oren A. Henning. [Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] Here is an ex- 
cellent new method for the French horn. Mr. Henning has 
given special attention to “stopping” or use of the hand, and 
“effects” in the general use of the horn. There is excellent 
provision for learning transposition. The material represents 
the traditional approach to keys and scales. More than the 
usual attention is given to breathing. Undoubtedly this is 
one of the best French horn methods which have been made 
available to date. —Lorrain E. Watters. 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


The Downfall of Paris, drum ensemble, arranged by Haskell 
W. Harr. [Carl Fischer. 50c.] Undoubtedly there is a 
trend toward using the percussion players in combinations. 
This arrangement is especially interesting in that the piano 
may be used to give a musical background. As a novelty ora 
study, this selection should be very worth while for your 
percussion players. Playable by three snare drums, cymbals 
and bass drum, piano, xylophone, bell lyre (if you insist), etc. 
I predict we will have more of this type of publication. 


Scherzoso, ensemble music for wind instruments—Clarinet 
Quartet, by Albert D. Schmutz. [Clayton F. Summy Co. $1.25.] 
Albert D. Schmutz has recently given us a collection of ex- 
cellent original compositions for small groups. This “Scher- 
zoso,” written for four Bb clarinets, looks as if it would be 
thoroughly interesting for all four players. No player will 
need to feel that he is being slighted, since Mr. Schmutz gives 
all four very fine parts to play. High school players like to 
be challenged in just this way. Well recommended as some- 
thing different which will give your quartet something to do. 
Not long. —Lorrain E. Watters. 
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The FLUTIST RISES to GREATER 
HEIGHTS WHEN HE PLAYS A 


GRETSCH-AMERICAN 


How often have you thrilled at the sheer beauty of the 
flute parts in the second movement of Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished Symphony” . . . or the duet for flutes in Cimarosa’s 
“Three Brothers Overture” . . . or the flute solo in Chris- 
tianson’s “Second Norwegian Rhapsody” . . . all of them 
compositions included in the eligible numbers of the Na- 
tional School Music Competition Festivals? 


Here are tests of proficiency that the owner of a 
GreTscH-AMERICAN FLUTE meets with supreme confi- 
dence, secure in the knowledge that he possesses an instru- 
ment without its equal at even double its price-range. Flaw- 
less in scale, eager and brilliant in response from highest 
to lowest tones, GRETSCH-AMERICAN F.utes deliver a 
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performance that only the finest of materials, expertness 
of workmanship and ingenuity of design can assure. 


GRETSCH INSTRUMENTS AROUSE 
STUDENT INTEREST IN MUSIC 


The “Symphony” model GretscH-AMERICAN FLUTES, 
hand-made of special hard-drawn seamless German silver 
tube, have Gretscu head locator and three roller foot as 
exclusive features. They are but one of many types of 
musical instruments specifically designed to create student 
interest in the study of music. They encourage the forma- 
tion of school bands, orchestras and smaller units. GRETSCH 
sales-plans for schools and institutions offer easy terms for 
the purchase of standard-musical equipment of highest 
quality, either individually or in groups. Your local 
GreTscH dealer will gladly furnish full information about 
prices and arrange FREE demonstration. Simply fill out 
coupon below. 


She FRED. GRETSCH wes. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


529 SO. WABASH AVE. 60 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. ME31, 529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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A NEW NOTE OF ECONOMY IN THE 
BAND INSTRUMENT WORLD! 


FoR quality Band Instruments at econom- 
ical prices—WINDSORS challenge the 
World! Designed particularly for remark- 
able ease of blowing. High notes are easy 
to reach .. . low register is full and clear. 
Created by leading crafismen in the band 
instrument city. Produced in one of Elk- 
hart's best equipped factories, WINDSORS 
are brought to you with years of knowledge 
in band instrument making. The Windsor 
line is complete. They are priced so no 
one need neglect a musical education— 
built to give entire satisfaction, and years 
of service. See them! Try theml ea 
pare them! Match their quality and price 
with others. Send a ental card today for 
all the details about the latest models and 
information about how you can secure 
WINDSORS for your band. Address De- 
partment 301-A—Elkhart Band Instrument 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 


THE WINDSOR TRUMPET ¢4r QQ 
THE WINDSOR CORNET 45 i 
THE WINDSOR TROMBONE case 


Either Silver Plated with Gold Bell or 
Gold Lacquered over Polished Brass 


WINDSOR sist 


301-A 








WIND ENSEMBLES 


Waldlied, quartet for four horns, by B. E. Muller, revised by 
Max Pottag. [Cundy Bettoney Co., Inc. Complete with score, 
$1.00.] Should be in every band library for use of the horn 
players. A fine study for the players and good to listen to. 
Not difficult. 


Rondo, quintet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn in F, bassoon, by 
talph Buenther. [Cundy Bettoney Co., Inc. Complete with 
score, $1.15.] Nice little rhythmic quintet for young players— 
good scale practice for the bassoon—other parts easy. tecom- 
mended for high school groups, including the smaller schools. 


Trio Concertante, by Carl Busch. [Cundy Bettoney Co., Ine. 
Parts 60c; piano and score 75c; complete $1.25.] Here is a trio 
(or duet) for cornets with band accompaniment which should 
please bandmasters, as a short interesting number to add in- 
terest to informal concerts. The music does not call for 
musical acrobatics or endurance feats. A trio which is written 
to be heard as music—not just to be played. Well recommended. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Clayton F. Summy, New York: 

S.A.T.B.—(1) Song of Praise, by Margrethe Hokanson, text 
anonymous. No. 1356. 12c. For mixed chorus and children’s 
or junior choir, with optional antiphonal choir part. Not 
difficult, but sounds big and full. (2) Now All the Woods 
Are Sleeping, melody from H. Isaak (1490), arranged by 
James R. Gillette, words by P. Gerhardt (1648). No. 1362. 
15e. Chorale type. First stanza in unison, second for altos, 
third harmonized. Easy. (3) Come, Christians Join to Sing 
Alleluia! melody of Spanish origin, arranged by Gillette, words 
by C. H. Bateman (1823-1889). No. 1361. 12c. Arrangement 
of the Spanish Hymn. Alternating measures of chorus and 
accompaniment in first stanza; alternating measures for 
women’s and men’s parts in second; third stanza mostly uni- 
son with a staccato accompaniment. (4) Father, the Watches 
of the Night Are O’er, by Gillette, words from Disciples Hymn 
Book. No. 1360. 12c. Easy, effective and dramatic. (5) Let 
There Be Music, by Boris Levenson, words by Sydney King 
Russell. No. 2084. 15e. 

T.T.B.B. — (1) The High Barbaree, arranged by Pauline 
Winslow. No. 3111. l5c. A sea chantey. Solo for second 
tenor and second bass. Not difficult. (2) December Night, by 
Albert D. Schmutz, words by Jane Harris. No. 3112. 12¢c. A 
cappella. Unusual harmonies and modulations. (3) Ten 
Thousand Miles Away, by Pauline Winslow. No. 3110. 18ce. 
A sea chantey. Solo for second tenor. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York: 

Collection of Choral Music for Two-Part Boys’ Voices. 40c. 
There are eleven songs in this collection selected evidently 
with a view to meeting the interests of junior high school 
boys. The choruses, which are also published separately, are 
as follows: Pirate’s Song; La Cucaracha; Cornfield Melodies; 
We Sail the Ocean Blue; Dark Eyes; John Peel; Home on the 
Range; Doodah Day; Dance, My Comrades; The Sea Gypsy; 
The Arkansas Traveler. Both voices are written in the treble 
clef, and the range is well adapted to a chorus of seventh or 
eighth grade boys with unchanged voices. The accompani- 
ments are interesting and not difficult. 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

S.S.A.—(1) Blessing, Glory and Wisdom, by Bach. This 
number is arranged within the limit of high school voices and 
is a fine treatment of the Bach chorale. (2) Now Praised Be 
the Lord, from Cantata No. 64, by Bach. W2995. 18c. A 
chorale in three versions. The parts are well edited, with the 
alto staying fairly low all the way through and the lowest note 
Gt; the other voices stay well within their range. (3) Let Us 
Sing, from “Dardanus” by Rameau. Number alternates be- 
tween women’s chorus and trio. This number would need quite 
a mature alto section reaching down to F% The second so- 
prano part stays in the middle range and the first soprano part 
mostly within the staff, with a few high A’s. (4) The Walking 
Bell, from “The Album of Songs for the Young,” by Schumann. 
W2983. 18e. This number stays medium in all voices and 
presents little technical difficulty. Highly recommended for 
high school voices. (5) Into the Open Air, by Schumann. 
W2982. 18¢c. Not too difficult, although each voice has specific 
demands all the way through. A few rhythmic difficulties. 
(6) O Winds, Blow Ye Softly, from “Cosi Fan Tutte” by 
Mozart. W2987. 18¢e. Quite an elaborate accompaniment, 
although not too difficult. All voice parts have a wide range 
and separate development part throughout. (7) Endless Pleas- 
ure, Endless Love, from “Semele” by Handel. W2989.  18c. 
A three-part women’s chorus with a soprano solo that could 
be easily sung as a sOprano group part. Stays well within the 
range of all voices. Fairly medium from the point of demand 
on the voices, but rather exacting on interpretation. (8) 
Music, Spread Thy Voice Around, from “Solomon” by Handel. 
W2990. 18c. Has much individual development in parts and 
is typical of Handel’s moving passages. (9) To Our Great 
God, from “Judas Maccabeus,” by Handel. W2992. 16c. This 
number is also typical of the Handel chorus development, 
depending on the ability of each voice to execute its rhythmic 
passage development. All nine numbers above reviewed have 
been well transcribed and edited. The music is characteristic 
of the composers and the voice parts are well within the reach 
of those wishing to sing music by the masters. 
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Mills Headline BAND NEWS for 1940-41! 


Extraordinary Band Release 


NEW! THE COURTIER NEW! 


























Full Band A MINIATURE SYMPHONIC POEM Symphonic Band 
$9 50 Composed and Arranged by NORMAN NORTH $3.50 
' Capturing the Romance of Palace Court Life . . . Vividly Tone-sketching the ‘ 
Military Routine ... An Impressive Addition to every band library. 





Two Compositions by Morton Gould 
ARRANGED by DAVID BENNETT 


TROPICAL The PRIMA DONNA 


A South American Impressionistic Study. A Morton Gould Caricatone 


An Unique Program Number for Band. Rhythmical Satire for band 
Caricaturing the Coloratura Soprano. 


Full Band $1.50 Symphonic Band $2.50 Full Band $1.50 Symphonic Band $2.50 
Full A Picturesque Band Arrangement by DAVID BENNETT Sym- 


and STORMY WEATHER 4 DESCRIPTIVE FANTASY %as 


$2.50 Based on the original by Harold Arlen and Ted Koehler, featuring a very effective storm scene. $3.50 


DESERT DAWN "M GETTIN’ SENTIMENTAL OVER YOU GLORY OF AMERICA 


(Oriental Patrol) Arranged by Paul Yoder ole ne ee 
Composed and Arranged by Brilliantly transcribed with 


HAROLD HARRIS 
CHESTER W. SMITH a featured TROMBONE SOLO. 


Majestic in Composition 
Full Band 75¢ Full Band $1.50 "Full Band $9.50 
Symphonic Band $1.25 Symphonic Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $3.50 

















Band Catalog with Complete Scores for Review Sent on Request 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. /*°4,”"'5 1619 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 








Important eAnnouncement 


“Ww. have taken over catalogs of 


the following music publishers 


Ellis B. Hall of Amarillo, Texas 
W. R. Dalbey Music Co. of Omaha, Nebraska 
Bellefield Publishing Co. (Danny Nirella Prop.) Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Caton Publishing Company of Los Angeles, California 
Dillon W. Crist of Alliance, Ohio 
J. E. Agnew of Des Moines, Iowa (Band and Orchestra Music only) 


If your dealer cannot supply, order the publications from these catalogs direct from us. 





VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 
632-634 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








All publishers’ best sellers are included in our stock. Being centrally located we can save you time on 
your mail orders for anything in the music line. Complete line of Musical Instruments and Accessories. 


TRY VOLKWEIN’'S SERVICE 


Spindles 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
H. W. Gray and Co., Inc., New York: 


by Leo Sowerby. Complete vocal score 
$2.00. Choruses only, 75c. This is a Lenten or Good Friday 
cantata for solo, mixed chorus and organ accompaniment. The 
text by Edward Borgers, with excerpts from the Gospels, has 
been set to music by Leo Sowerby. Mr. Sowerby has employed 
a distinctly modernistic idiom throughout, which seems to 
express the mood of this highly dramatic story unusually well. 
An effective presentation of this cantata requires a number of 
excellent solo voices and a well-balanced chorus. 


Forsaken of Man, 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York: 


T.T.B.B.—(1) Awake, My Love, by William Ryder. No. 1181. 


l5e. A cappella. A very interesting composition in chorale 
style with fairly heavy demands on the first tenor and bari- 
tone. The first tenor has many F's, G’s, and A’s and the bari- 


D’s, and E’s. The bass and second tenor are quite 
medium. A song giving a note of the coming of dawn and the 
approach of the wedding day. The lyrics repeat the title 
phrase many times. (2) A Song at Parting, by William Ryder. 
No. 1182. 15¢c. A cappella. A song of farewell at the depar- 
ture of “my dearest.” Has fine musical merit. Because of the 
extreme range of the voice levels, this composition would be 
effective only with a mature group of singers. (3) In Those 
Merry Days, by Arthur S. Sullivan. No. 1188. 20c. A rataplan 
from “Cox and Box,” arranged for men’s voices by Harvey 
Enders. A typically Sullivan theme, cleverly arranged to 
bring out the style of the Sullivan play on words. Quite 
advanced vocally. Extreme ranges—aA for first tenor and low 


tone, B’s, 


E for second basses. The number has the usual Sullivan 
accompaniment. 
S.S.A.—The Feathered Messenger, a German folksong ar- 


ranged by William Ryder. No. 1183. 15¢c. A composition of 
typical folksong nature with an extremely low alto part all 
the way through (many A’s and G’s). The other voices stay 
fairly medium, with the exception of an eight-bar soprano 
obbligato. To be sung accompanied. 

Solo Voice—Two songs by Vittorio Giannini: (1) Far Above 
the Purple Hills, and (2) If I Had Known. Both poems by 
Carl Flaster. 5c each. These two songs are representative 
of unusual compositions in the modern mode, having elaborate 
accompaniment and demanding melodic line for the soloist as 


to intervals and interpretation. Both compositions require 
experience and maturity in their interpretation. For high 
voice. (3) Landscape of My Dreams, by Giuseppe Bamboschek. 


No. 1189. 50c. A poem by Sylvia Golden treated in a modern 
musical atmosphere; having, however, a satisfactory melodic 
line with an elaborate and demanding accompaniment. For 
high voice. (4) Confiteor, by Giuseppe Bamboschek. No. 1190. 
50c. <A confession of love and adoration. For high voice. 
(5) Vado Ben Spesso, by Rosa-Liszt. No. 1191. 50c. A con- 


zanetta by Salvator Rosa and Franz Liszt, arranged and re- 
vised for concert stage by Giuseppe Bamboschek. A song in 
Italian language and true Italian style for medium high voice. 
Highly recommended. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 


S.A.T.B.—When Johnny Comes Marching Home, by Roy Har- 
ris. No. 8283. 20c. A choral paraphrase on the old, familiar 
melody. The treatment is freely done as to modern rhythmic 
effects. The work is modern in atmosphere and would take 
much detailed rehearsal to accomplish the composer’s develop- 
ments. It is difficult but stimulating to those interested in 
modern music. 

S.S.A.—(1) The Lamb, by Carlette C. Thomas. No. 8253. 12c. 
Accompanied. Musically satisfactory. Voice arrangements 
medium. Text repeats too much. (2) Like Barley Bending, by 
Mildred L. Tyson. No. 8309. 12c. Accompanied. Very well 
written. Voice ranges a little high for altos. (3) The Fate of 
the Ann Marie, by Pauline Winslow. Unaccompanied. As the 
title suggests, this is a song of the sea and of mermaids 
watching the ships pass by. Some intricate rhythms, but 
otherwise quite singable. (4) Love Lives over the Hills, by 
Alec Rowley. No. 8320. 10c. Unaccompanied. Typical Eng- 
lish composition, well done. Very singable. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Sweethearts, from “Sweethearts,” by Victor 
Herbert; arranged by Jeffrey Marlowe. No. 8358. 12c. Verse 
in four-part solid harmony. Chorus has melody in bass with 
upper voices in rhythmic “la, la” accompaniment, with last six- 
teen bars in full harmony. First tenor part is rather high (Ab 
top note; several F’s and E’s). (3) De Cow Need a Tail in Fly- 
Time. No. 8321. 12c. Accompanied. Good program number. 
Difficult. (4) A Dirge for Two Veterans, by G. T. Holst; 
words by Walt Whitman. No. 8323. 15¢ec. The accompaniment 
is scored for three Bb trumpets, two bombardons (or trombone 
and tuba), side drum and bass drum. If necessary, cellos and 


string basses may be substituted. Separate parts for these 
instruments may be obtained on rental from the publisher. 
This is a very difficult number and should be programmed by 


only the most mature groups. All parts are demanding and 
stay in the upper registers of the voices throughout. 


T. B. Harms Co., New York: 

The Touch of Your Hand, by Jerome Kern: arranged by 
William Stickles for T.T.B.B., S.S.A., and S.A.T.B. Each part, 
20c. The mixed arrangement is the best of this series, and 
the three-part women’s next. The male arrangement requires 
first tenors that can maintain a high level with several G’s; 
demands are heaviest in that section. 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 


T.T.B.B.-T.T.B.B.—Unacec.—(1) O. Magnum Mysterium, by 
Jacob Handl. No. 7539. 20c. A double chorus for four-part 
men’s voices. This double chorus for male voices stays well 
within the range of all voices, with the lowest note in the bass 
being F, and the highest note in the tenor an occasional G. 
The work is in Latin, and while not too difficult, it does demand 
accuracy in the development of each part. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Hopeful Serenaders, by Edvard Grieg. No. 
7550. 15¢e. Four-part male voices with baritone solo. The 
solo is fairly difficult, but the supporting voice parts are well 
arranged into an easy accompaniment. Unaccompanied. (2) 
Sing, Maidens, Sing, by Palmgren. No. 7553. 15¢c. A para- 
phrase from an ancient collection of Finnish songs. The first 
tenor part has many F’s, G’s, and A’s throughout. The other 
voices, with the exception of the baritone, remain fairly 
medium. The baritone carrying the melodic line in the second 
verse goes up to Eb. A good, moving folksong with some nice 
contrasting parts. (4) Wedded Bliss, by Joseph Haydn. No. 
7551. 15¢c. Rather difficult as to the development of each part 
and also exacting as to the musicianship required of the group. 
A splendid composition for the more mature male groups. 
Typically Haydn. Unaccompanied. (8) Hosanna to the Living 
70d; O Night of Doubt; God Is Love—three fine Bach chorales 
arranged for men’s voices; two of them with melodies written 
—not adapted, as in most cases—by Bach himself. These were 
composed in 1736 for the so-called Schemelli Hymn Book. The 
numbers may be used in either concert or church service and 
will be found tremendously effective, however sung. (9) 
Komm, Siisser Tod (Come, Sweet Death), by Bach, arranged 


by G. Schumann. No. 7565. 12c. Highly recommended. Un- 
accompanied. 
T.B.—We Hasten to Ask Thine Aid, by Bach. No. 7552. 15ce. 


basses arranged from the cantata, 
“Jesu, der du meine Seele.” This arrangement has been short- 
ened, but has retained the original character. It contains much 
rhythmic development in each part, and is truly in the style of 
the Bach cantata, with a contrasting part in the middle and 
a returning to the original theme for the ending. Accompanied. 


A duet for tenors and 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland: 


S.S.A.—Twilight Interlude, by Jules Reynard, words by Al- 
bert Stillman, arranged by J. Rochette. No. PS3. 15c. 

S.S.A.A.—Ode to a Brook, by Charles Huerter, words by 
Thola Tabor Schenck. No. PS5. 15c. A cappella. Good votce 
range. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) The Grape Harvest, Roumanian Vineyard 
Song, arranged by Frank Tapp and Ernest Haywood, words by 
L. Wane Daley. No. PSl. 15c. A cappella. High A flats and 
G’s in tenor. Some teachers may object to the text. (2) The 
Good Soil, Roumanian Vineyard Song, arranged by Tapp and 
Haywood, words by Daley. No. PS2. 15c. High A flats and 
A’s in tenor. (3) Even Song, by Huerter. No. PS4. _ 15c. 
Conservative voice range and dynamics. (4) God Save Me 
You, by Ralph L. Kaiser, arranged by Rochette. No. 218. 15c. 
A ballad type song. 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 


(1) Ideale (to the ideal), by Paolo Tosti; choral version by 
Alberto Bimboni; English version by Lorraine Noel Finley. 
No. 993. 15¢e. A chorus for male chorus; very well voiced. 
Tenor range G to bass range F. A very restful composition in 
lento tempo, with very little sustained passages. Requires 
accompaniment which moves independently to the voices, hav- 
ing an interesting two against three pattern in four-four tempo. 
Suitable for any group desiring a fine musical composition as 
well as audience appeal. 

(2) Prayer at Sea, by Car] Reinecke. No. 1000. 10c. A two- 
part treble number, quite descriptive of its title. Presents very 
few problems vocally, and would do very well for any young 
group of singers. Very interesting accompaniment. 

(3) Tarry Rinkum Rarey, Arkansas folk song for mixed 
voices, collected and arranged by Laurence Powell. No. 1018. 
16c. Here is a number well arranged and edited, for those 
wishing something new and different for their program. The 
words are not suitable for general audience appeal. Singing 
time, one and one-half minutes. Arranged well for voices, 
with a few top notes for soprano and tenors. 

(4) O Spirit of the Living God, by James R. Gillette. No. 
1015. 15¢c. An excellent sacred text, effectively set for four- 
part chorus of mixed voices with organ accompaniment. Ac- 
companiment can be played on piano if necessary. The music 
is of medium difficulty, with contrasting sections of chord 
work and independent vocal lines which are well handled. 
Builds up to a good climax. Suitable for baccalaureate services. 

(5) Sleeping and Waking, by Avril Coleridge-Taylor. 40c. 
By the daughter of the famous Samuel] Coleridge Taylor. A 
song for medium voice, with a compass from middle C to G 
above the staff. The setting is modern in feeling, but not 
radical. Vocal line not difficult, and sympathetic to the moods 
of the text. + 


[Except in instances as otherwise indicated by signatures, 
the vocal music reviews in this issue were prepared by: Clara 
Ellen Starr, George Howerton, Harold Tallman and Ralph 
Wright. The reviews of instrumental materials were supplied 
by Lorrain E. Watters.] 
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IT’S WOOD 


. molded by a new process so it 
won't warp, crack or lose dimensions 


H. Bettoney CADET MODEL 
PROCESSED WOOD CLARINET 


For the first time—a fine, rich-toned clarinet, 
made by an amazing new process which enables 
the manufacturer to guarantee it not to crack, 
warp or lose dimensions. In addition, it is 
molded, so the bore is more accurate than a 
reamed one. 









THE CADET MODEL 
PROCESSED WOOD CLARINET 


No. 518144-XP—Boehm system, 17 keys, 6 rings, 
low pitch (Bb only), complete in modern, shaped, 
MOPRUGL COVOTOE COBO... onic ccccccccesece $65.00 


Write for full description or see your dealer. 





See this Clarinet at the Los Angeles Conference 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO.., Inc. 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 











1867 - 73rd Anniversary Year - 1940 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
FIRST SESSION—SIX WEEKS SECOND SESSION—FIVE WEEKS 
June 24 to August 3 August 5 to September 7 


Select Guest and Resident Music Education Faculty offers complete curricula in Music Education leading to the 
Degrees Bachelor of Music Education and Master of Music Education. Other nationally known master teachers 
will join the Summer School Faculty offering several complete curricula leading to the Degrees Bachelor of 


Music and Master of Music. 


KARL W. GEHRKENS, High School Methods and Conducting 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Music Education Methods 

/|1 HANS H. ROSENWALD, Musicology, Radio | | 
| ROSE LUTIGER GANNON, Class Voice Methods | 
|| ELEANOR H. BURGESS, Dalcroze Eurythmics Normal Classes | | 
| LEROY WETZEL, Light Opera Performance in Schools | | 
|] FRANKLIN MADSEN, Music Education, Theory | 
| usic Educ | 
| | FLORENCE J. MADSEN, Piano and Voice in Music Education | 
ROBERT SUMMERHILL Band and Band Instruments 
ARCHIE E. SLUSSER, Band and Band Instruments 


Write for the new Summer catalogue describing complete courses in Music Education and every branch of applied music and theory 
(See our Exhibit Table No. 109 at Los Angeles Conference) 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
64 E. Van Buren St. R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager Chicago, Illinois 
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State, District and Regional News 











California-Western Conference, 
Southern District 


LL eyes now focus on the Los An- 
A fies front, where Conference- 

minded groups are teeming with 
xcitement over the coming national 
convention. Many Southern California 
music educators who have heretofore 
been untouched by Conference activities 
are now finding themselves caught in 
the current of infectious pre-convention 
enthusiasm and are joining committees 
which are holding their meetings in the 
form of teas, buffet suppers and informal 
dinners. Such gatherings are being held 
in every important center in Southern 
California, including Long Beach, San 
Bernardino, Riverside, San Diego, Glen- 
dale, Santa Monica, Santa Barbara and 
others. Los Angeles held its rally on 
February 24 in the form of a buffet 
supper with entertainment @ la Holly- 
wood, the highlights on the coming con- 
vention being given in short talks made 
by National President Curtis, Earle 
Blakeslee and the Southern District 
President. 

All music educators in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, whether Conference members or 
not, are being kept posted on last-min- 
ute activities by a special pre-conven- 
tion News Letter which was placed in 
the capable hands of Editor Kline Head- 
ley of Santa Barbara. Local members 
are eagerly looking forward to this 
convention — the first National Music 
Educators Conference to be held on the 
West Coast—as the big event of the 
century Leslie P. Clausen, President. 

[Note: Newly elected officers of the 
C-W.M.E.C. Southern District are listed 
under the picture on page 66.] 


Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club 


4An important action taken by the 
Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club at its meeting in Spokane Febru- 
ary 10 was the adoption of a resolution 
which provides for affiliation of the 
E.W.M.E.A. with the Music Educators 


National Conference and the Northwest 


\/ 


were the State 
Arthur E. 
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Conference, this affiliation when con- 
firmed by the National Conference to 
have effect until such time as arrange- 
ments may be made for a state-wide af- 
filiation, in which the Eastern Wash- 
ington organization may participate. 
Another resolution made provision for 
including subscription to the Music 
Educators Journal with membership 
dues. 

The meeting was held at the Women’s 
Athletic Club in Spokane, and an inter- 
esting program was provided. George 
F. Barr, president, presided at the busi- 
ness meeting. Glenn Starr, Spokane 
chairman of the Competition-Festivals 
for Region One as well as for the 
Northwest Conference to be held in 
Spokane in 1941, reported regarding 
plans for these two events. Spokane 
already has preparations well in hand 
for the Competition-Festival which will 
be held May 17-18. 

Quite a number of music educators 
from this area will attend the biennial 
meeting of the National Conference at 
Los Angeles.—Raymond Horsey, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 


Oregon Music Educators Conference 


4Steps are being taken to secure affili- 
ation of the Oregon Music Educators 
Conference with the Music Educators 
National Conference and with the 
Northwest Music Educators Conference 
as a state unit. Oregon will have a 
large representation at the Los Angeles 
convention. 

The sectional contests sponsored by 
the Oregon Conference will be held at 
the following five focal points of the 
state: La Grande (Andrew Loney, Jr., 
chairman); Grants Pass (Martin Trepte, 
chairman); Albany (Loren Luper, chair- 
man); Oregon City (W. W. Nusbaum, 
chairman); Portland (Chester Duncan, 
chairman). The Portland competition 
is for Class A schools only. The con- 
tests will include vocal and instru- 
mental solos and ensembles, and events 
for bands and orchestras. Each section 
will determine the date of its contest. 

Clifford A. Elliott, President. 


NEBRASKA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


We see here some of the Nebraska music educators and guests who attended the Annual Clinic held at Beatrice, December 7-9. 
tand, State Orchestra, and State Chorus conducted by Carleton Stewart, 
Westbrook, University of Nebraska, School of Music, Lincoln, Nebr., respectively. 


Montana Music Educators Association 


4 Members of the Association evince 
considerable enthusiasm in connection 
with the forthcoming national meeting 
in Los Angeles. Montana headquarters 
for those members who are planning to 
attend will be the Mayflower Hotel in 
Los Angeles. 

The dates for the Montana state solo 
and ensemble festival are announced as 
April 12 and 13. The festival will be 
held at the University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, with Stanley M. Teel as chairman. 
District competition-festivals are sched- 
uled as follows: Bozeman, April 20 
(Conrad Sandvig, chairman); Kalispell, 
April 27 (Ann Pederson, chairman); 
Glendive, May 4 (Lucile Hennigar, chair- 
man); Billings, May 4 (Charles R. Cutts, 
chairman); Havre, May 11, date tenta- 
tive (Clifford Knapp, chairman); Lewis- 
town (Edmund P. Sedivy, chairman); 
Wolf Point (Charles Simon, chairman). 


Texas Music Educators Association 


4The convention and clinic of the 
Texas Music Educators Association held 
February 1-3 at Mineral Wells was the 
largest and best in the history of the 
Association, with considerable enthusi- 
asm evidenced by the delegates. Among 
guest conductors were Noble Cain, who 
had charge of the choral clinic; Henry 
Sopkin (orchestra clinic); H. E. Nutt 
(band clinic); Virginia Page Nutt (drum 
major clinic); R. W. Buggert (drum 
clinic). 

New officers elected at the meeting, 
who will begin their duties June first, 
include: President — Russell Shrader, 
Sweetwater; First Vice-President and 
Chairman, Band Division—Weldon Cov- 
ington, Austin; Second Vice-President 
and Chairman, Orchestra Division—W. 
Gibson Walters, Denton; Third Vice- 
President and Chairman, Choral Divi- 
sion—Paul M. Riley, Kingsville. Elec- 
tion of a secretary was deferred until 
the possibilities of a business office for 
the Association could be investigated. 
—Ward G. Brandstetter, President. 

[See additional note under picture of 
Texas group on page 72.] 





Features of the clinic 


Mason City, Iowa; Leo Kucinski, Sioux City, Iowa; Dean 
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THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 2, 1940 





Student Union Building 


For the session of 1940 the entire Union Building 
will be allocated to Music. This will more than 
double the space available in past summers. With 
the many added rooms for teaching and practice, 
together with new piano equipment made to our 
own specifications, our facilities for effective music 
education will be greatly increased. 


Registration limited to six hundred 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN — EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Bay District 


4 There is much enthusiasm in this 
district over the forthcoming biennial 
meeting of the National Conference in 
Los Angeles, March 30-April 5. At the 
meeting of the District held at Los 
Gatos, March 2, which developed the 
aspects of a pep meeting for the na- 
tional, it was divulged that a large 
delegation will represent this District 
at the convention. 

The program at Los Gatos included 
many interesting features and was one 
of the most successful of recent meet- 
ings l‘eatures included a rhythm band 
from the Los Gatos Elementary School; 
an a cappella choir from Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School of San Jose, 
directed by Evelyn Cavals; the Los Gatos 
Union High School Orchestra, under the 
direction of Charles S. Hayward; a 
music demonstration by the Laurel 
school, under the guidance of Martha 
Casterson; the Los Gatos Union High 
School Choir, directed by Mary F. Mc- 
Clure; and the Burlingame High School 


Pand, directed by Eugene Brose. Two 
section meetings were held in the after- 
noon The vocal workshop section pro- 
gram, of which Bernice Rose was chair- 
man, consisted of a music appreciation 


symposium and a choral demonstration 
by San Jose State College A Cappella 
Choir The instrumental workshop sec- 
tion, Joseph Walters, chairman, included 
a brass wind demonstration by San 
Jose State College Ensemble and selec- 
tions played by the Burlingame High 
School Band Inspection of the new 
$25,000 Ausi« Building of the Los 
Gatos Union High School, followed by 
a banquet, concluded the day’s events. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments was Charles Hayward, Mary 
McClure, Marshall Dahneke, Eleanor 
Short, Maude G. Byer, Bernice L. Rose, 
Norman FE. Pillsbury and Vincent A 
Hiden William E. Knuth, Executive 


Secretary. 


California-Western School Music 
Conference, Central District 


4 This district is joining with the other 
sections of the California music edu- 
ecators group to give one hundred per 
cent coijperation to National President 
Louis Woodson Curtis in preparation 
for the Los Angeles convention and in 
promoting attendance from every quar- 
ter of the state. 

Virgil Joseph, first vice-president of 
the Central District, C.-W.S.M.C., was 
chairman of the clinic sponsored by the 
District at Coalinga High School Audi- 
torium on March 2 The stimulating 
clinic program included the following 
events An elementary instrumental 
program and discussion (Coalinga Sixth 
Grade Orchestra, directed by Mr. Jo- 
seph, demonstration group); summer 
school music clinic by Elwyn Schwartz, 
director and founder; a moving picture 
vocal clinic: luncheon meeting, at which 
President Chester Hayden presided; a 
junior high school orchestra program 


by the Coalinga Junior High School Or- 
chestra, directed by Donald Rea; a talk 
and open session on vocal techniques, 
by Layle Yaeggy; a pre-orchestral train- 
ing demonstration by Clarence Heagy 
and Mr. Joseph; a “piano interlude” by 
Evelyn Smithson; and a tour of the oil 
field under the direction of Earl Smith, 
geologist at Coalinga High School and 
Junior College. 


California School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus Association 


4The 1940 festival to be held at San 
Jose, May 2-4, will be non-competitive 
although adjudication and ratings will 
be supplied in any instances desired. 
It is believed that the elimination of 
the competitive feature as a require- 
ment of the festival will materially in- 
crease participation; at the same time 
it will not deter any groups or indi- 
viduals interested in qualifying for the 
finals of Region Five, National School 
Music Competition-Festivals. 

The second annual band and orchestra 
clinic of the Association took place Jan- 
uary 27 at the Civic Auditorium, San 
Jose, with about 500 students and 
teachers participating. Four organiza- 
tions played in the clinic—the band and 
orchestra of San Jose State Teachers 
College, and a special high school v»and 
and orchestra organized by John M. 
Carlyon and Max lL. Gelber. Adolph 
Otterstein of the State Teachers Col- 
lege was in charge of general arrange- 
ments, An interesting address was 
presented at the luncheon and business 
meeting in the St. Claire Hotel by 
Frederic Staton, professor of music at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
who praised highly the American 
method of teaching music in the public 
schools. “We have nothing remotely 
like this in Great Britain,” he said. 
“Children in the elementary schools 
have no opportunity to study music, 
unless it be with private teachers. And 
even in the universities one is not per- 
mitted to take up the study of music 
until he has spent at least three years 
in residence and perfected his studies in 
the other arts.” 

One of the highlights of the clinic was 
the all-teacher orchestra. — Max L. 
Gelber, Secretary. 


California School Band and Orchestra 
Association, Southern District 


4 This organization is taking an active 
and enthusiastic part in the prepara- 
tions for the biennial convention of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
which will be held in Los Angeles, 
March 30-April 5. As an affiliate of 
the California-Western Music Educa- 
tors Conference, Southern District, the 
Association is sharing with the codép- 
erating organizations of the area the 
responsibility of host to the many vis- 
itors who will come from all parts of 
the country. The Association will 
sponsor a dinner on Tuesday evening, 
April 2, to which all instrumental di- 





rectors and teachers attending the con- 
vention are invited. 


Thursday evening, February 29, a 
dinner for Association members and 
administrators was held at Los Angeles 
City College. At this meeting, announce- 
ment was made that Louis Woodson Cur- 
tis, president of the National Confer- 
ence, had been made an honorary life 
member of the Association. 

At the district festival to be held at 
Pasadena, April 19-20, the California 
School Vocal Association, Southern 
District, will join with the Southern 
District School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation, and events will be scheduled 
for both the instrumental and vocal 
divisions. 

The CS.B.O.A. will have an import- 
ant part in the National School Music 
Competition-Festivals, Fifth Region, to 
be held in Long Beach, May 9-11.— 
Anthony F. Gill, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

[Note: Officers of the Association ap- 
pear in the picture shown below (right). 
In the group, seated left to right, are: 
Holace Metcalf, Treasurer, Inglewood; 
Donald W. Rowe, President, Hollywood; 
Anthony F. Gill, Vice-President, Long 
Beach; Sylvain Bernstein, Secretary, 
Hollywood. Standing, left to right, are 
the members of the Board of Directors: 
George W. Wright, Beverly Hills; Ches- 
ter A. Perry, Glendale; Kenneth Heiges, 
Santa Ana; Fred Ohlendorf, Long Beach; 
Harold Brown, Stockton.] 


California School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus Association, Central District 


4The California Central District S.B. 
O.C.A. met at Kingston, California, Feb- 
ruary 6, to select judges and make plans 
for the April festival of the Central 
District. At that time the photograph 
reproduced below (left) was made. Left 
to right in the picture: Arthur Nord, 
Selma, Director; Elwyn Schwartz, Kings- 
burg, Secretary; Chester Hayden, Dinu- 
ba, President; Carl Minor, Corcoran, 
Director; and Clarence Heagy, Fresno, 
Vice-President. Directors not shown are 
Loren Douglas, Madera, and Thomas 
Allen, Fresno, who was appointed at 
this meeting to replace Eleanor Gallup, 
who resigned. Central District will have 
a large delegation at the national meet- 
ing in Los Angeles. 

The 1940 festival for this district will 
be held on the campus of Fresno State 
College, April 19-20. The festival is 
organized to be non-competitive, but 
organizations may be adjudicated if de- 
sired. Events are scheduled for bands, 
orchestras, choruses, ensembles and solo- 
ists from both high and elementary 
schools. This is one of the several Cali- 
fornia festivals which serve as qualify- 
ing events for the National School Music 
Competition-Festivals, Fifth Region, to 
be held in Long Beach, May 9-11. In 
addition to its official significance, the 
Central District festival has a vital part 
in the promotion of good music in the 





CALIFORNIA MUSIC EDUCATORS PLAN FOR THE LOS ANGELES BIENNIAL 


On the left, officers of the California Central 


District School Band and Orchestra 
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Association. 


District School Band, Orchestra and Chorus Association. 
(Refer to items elsewhere on the page for personnel of the two boards. 


Right, officers of the California Southern 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Department of Music Education 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1940 
July 2—August 9 


Intersession June 3—Jdune 28 


eC Lo) 


——_ 


Complete courses offered by the regular Faculty for the vocal and instru- 
mental teacher and supervisor on graduate and undergraduate levels 
leading to the B. S. and A. M. degrees. 





CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE COURSES 
Guest Conductors and Master Teachers include 


TEACHING OF VOICE CLASSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Carol M. Pitts, Teacher, Adjudicator, Director of Vocal Clinics 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA CLINIC AND METHODS 


William Revelli, Director of Bands, University of Michigan 
Arthur Brandenburg, Instrumental Director, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Alexander Richter, High School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 


CHORAL SPEECH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
Assistant Professor Bernice White Clarke, New York University 











NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS—GUEST SPEAKERS 


Dr. Ernest G. Hesser will present the course “The Place of Music in the Changing Social Order.” The following 
educators have been invited to contribute to the course: Marion Bauer, Mabel Bray, Russell Carter, James Fran- 
cis Cooke, Franklin Dunham, Marion Flagg, George H. Gartlan, Glenn Gildersleeve, John Tasker Howard, Hazel 
Kinscella, Walter E. Koons, Ernest La Prade, George L. Lindsay, John Loftus, Frances McFarland, M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Oscar Thompson. 

eCVo 


The Summer Session Chorus will present a concert in the Temple of Religion, New York 
World's Fair, August, 1940. 


COMPLETE SUMMER SESSION AND 1940-1941 BULLETINS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


Address: Ernest G. Hesser, Chairman, Department of Music Education, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Louisiana Music Education Association 


4 The Louisiana Music Education Asso- 
ciation, though one of the younger state 
organizations, has made noteworthy 
progress, and its growth has paralleled 
the development of the school music 
program throughout Louisiana. The 
members appreciate the codperation 
given by all educational agencies in 
the state, and it is recognized that such 
success as has been enjoyed by the 
Association has been due in large part 
to the encouragement and good will of 
the school .superintendents and princi- 
pals Particular credit is due to the 
State Department of Education for aid 
and guidance made available through 
the Department of Music. Former State 
Supervisor S. T. Burns, and the present 
superintendent, Lloyd V. Funchess, and 
issistant, Paul Thornton, have been of 
inestimable assistance 

This year the publication of a gen- 
eral state bulletin for the school music 
festivals simplifies the problems of the 
district chairmen. The bulletin was 
compiled under the supervision of Mr 
Funchess and Mr. Thornton and pub- 
lished by the L.M.E.A. 

From the outset, the L.M.E.A. has 
been active in the instrumental field, 
and the first band contest under its 
auspices was held in New Orleans in 
1934 At the second contest in Baton 
Rouge in 1935, eleven bands partici- 
pated In 1939 at Shreveport, forty-five 
bands from all sections of the state 
took part in the three-day festival. 

In 1937 at State Normal College, the 
festival for orchestras, which also in- 
cluded vocal and piano events, enlisted 
1,200 high school students In 1939, 
three such festivals were held, with a 
total participation of more than 3,000 
In this year, more than 10,000 high 
school students participated in the dis- 
trict and state school music festivals 
in Louisiana. 

District music festivals for voice, 
piano, orchestra and orchestral instru- 
ments were sponsored by the Louisiana 
Music Education Association, March 1-2, 
as follows: Dist I—Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston; Dist. II- 
Louisiana State Normal College, Nat- 
chitoches; Dist III - Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; Dist. IV 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond District band festivals are 
scheduled as follows: Dist. II and IV, 
March 8-9— Louisiana State Normal 
College and Louisiana State University, 
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respectively; Dist. I and III, March 15- 
16—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute and 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, re- 
spectively. These district band festi- 
vals are not qualifying competitions for 
the state band festival, to be conducted 
by the Association April 18-20 at Alex- 
andria. 

Extensive plans are being made for 
an All-State Music Festival May 3-4 at 
the Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette. Soloists and groups entering 
this festival and the state band festival 
will do so at the recommendation of 
the district music and band festival 
judges.—Walter E. Purdy, Official Corre- 
spondent. 


Ohio Valley Music Educators Association 


4The February 14 meeting of the As- 
sociation was postponed due to unusual 
weather conditions which made attend- 
ance by members’ impossible. The 
meeting to be held March 13 will include 
an address by D. A. Burt on scenic 
West Virginia,: illustrated by colored 
movies, as well as a talk by Forrest J. 
Kirkpatrick, dean of personnel at Beth- 
any College, Bethany, West Virginia. 
Election of officers is scheduled for the 
final meeting of the Association in 
April. 

The “Youth and Music” series of 
broadcasts, sponsored by O.V.M.E.A., 
has built up a tremendous listening pub- 
lic and is proving to be the best pub- 
licity medium the Association and the 
schools have ever had along musical 
lines.—Edwin M. Steckel, Secretary. 


North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association 
4Prominent music educators will ap- 
pear on the program of the North Car- 
olina Music Teachers Association which 
will convene in Raleigh on March 15 at 
the time of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association meeting. H. Hugh 
Altvater of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina will speak 
at the general session. Six forums 
under the following leadership are 
scheduled: Piano—Charles G. Vardell, 
Jr., Salem College; Band—James Chris- 
tian Pfohl, Davidson College; Voice— 
Paul Oncley, Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Organ—Harry 
E. Cooper, Meredith College; Orchestra 
—Henry A. Bruinsma; Music in the El- 
ementary and High School—Mrs. Fred 
B. McCall, Chapel Hill Public Schools. 
Glen Haydon, President. 





ARKANSAS AND REGION SEVEN BAND CLINIC 
Eighty-five directors from five states and nearly two hundred fifty high school students participated in the Band Clinic held in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, January 24-27. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 A recent issue of the Triad, official 
bulletin of the Ohio Music Education 
Association, calls attention to a varia- 
tion of the national classification plan 
as used for the Ohio state competitions 
—virtually subdividing each classifica- 
tion as set up for national entries. The 
following is the system: Class A—1,000 
or more enrollment; Class AA—750 to 
1,000 enrollment; Class B—500 to 750 
enrollment; Class BB—250 to 500 enroll- 
ment; Class C—100 to 250 enrollment; 
Class CC—less than 100 in enrollment. 

Another important announcement is 
to the effect that there will be no state 
final competition-festival for high school 
orchestras in 1940. Orchestras which 
compete in 1940 in district competitions 
and receive highest rating, will not earn 
eligibility to the 1941 state finals through 
this means, as in the past. State eligi- 
bility must be earned during the year 
when the state competition is to be held, 
beginning in 1941. 

The judges announced for the 1940 
choral and band competitions are ar 
follows: Choral—Louis Dierks, T. R. 
Evans, J. A. Leeder, Norman Park, Ellis 
Snyder, George Strickling; Band—Harry 
Clarke, Wilbur Crist, C. W. Janssen, 
Ernest Manring, Milton Niergarth, Louis 
E. Pete, J. Leon Ruddick, Ralph E. 
Rush, George E. Waln, Manley Whit- 
comb, Arthur L. Williams. 

The O.M.E.A. calendar for the months 
of March, April and May includes 
twenty-nine items. For a complete 
schedule, address Arthur E. Williams, 
Executive Secretary. 


Arkansas and Region Seven Clinic 


4 Most significant in marking the prog- 
ress of school music in this area was 
the combination of Arkansas’ Sixth and 
Region Seven’s First Annual Band 
Clinic, held in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
January 24-27, under the auspices of the 
Arkansas Schoo] Band and Orchestra 
Association and Region Seven, National 
School Music Competition- Festivals. 
Scores of band leaders from five states 
and approximately two hundred fifty 
high school students participated. Two 
bands, the Red and the Blue, assembled 
for clinic purposes, were directed by 
outstanding Southern directors. A. R. 
McAllister of Joliet, Illinois, president 
of the National School Band Associa- 
tion, conducted the final concert held in 
the Little Rock High School Auditor- 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
o 
74th SUMMER SESSION 

6 weeks session—June 17 to July 27 


5 weeks session—July 8 to August 10 
2 weeks session—July 29 to August 10 




















FRANK SIMON + Cc. HUGO GRIMM 
FRANK SIMON, Past President of American Bandmasters Association and director of nationally famous Armco Broadcasting Band, 
who will direct the BAND DEPARTMENT in a summer course of 6 weeks. Daily rehearsals and weekly concerts. This course is 
accredited, being an integral part of the Music Education Department. The course is open to music supervisors and advanced high 
school instrumentalists. Dr. Simon will also hold a clinic in Band Conducting, in which student conductors will participate in weekly 
concerts. 

BAND FORMATION course—6 weeks, under direction of MERRILL VAN PELT, conductor of the University of Cincinnati Band. This 
course will cover an exposition of maneuvers for the stadium and field band, which includes fanfares, entrances, letter formations, designs, 
stunts and standard military movements. The technique of their contrivances and application to specific needs is emphasized. 
SUMMER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—directed by C. HUGO GRIMM, composer, conductor, organist and pianist. Awarded National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ prize for orchestral composition and the MacDowell Club of New York prize for orchestral and choral work. 
Daily rehearsals are held and credit is given. Dr. Grimm will also be in charge of the Orchestra Clinic and student conductors regis- 
tered for the clinic will participate in the daily rehearsals. 

CHORAL CLINIC in charge of DR. JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Director of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. An Inter-city High 
School Chorus will be conducted by Dr. Frank C. Biddle, Director of Music, Cincinnati Public Schools, assisted by Nelle Custer Murphy 
and Arthur J. Havlovic, high school choral directors. 


COMPLETE SUMMER COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


For students pursuing advanced study and professional training. Musicology, for graduate students. 
No:mal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers. 


Pee eee, aaa desiring degrees Mus.B. or B.Sc. in 51551 1¢ SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT, in affiliation with 
the University of Cincinnati, under the direction of Sarah 


For graduate students working for degrees Mus.M. or M.Ed. Yancey Cline. 
Write for Summer catalog 


Cincinnati Conserbatory of Music 
Dept. S Cincinnati, Ohio 




















| 
Music Education 
| 


in the 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1940 | 
THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 3 — June 15 July 23 — August 24 


Two Unit Courses: June 18-22, Miss Lilla Belle Pitts of Columbia University, on Music in the Integrated 
Program; June 24-28, Dr. Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, Kansas City, Missouri, on Developing 
Musicality in the Public Schools. Each class meets in the afternoon, carries one hour of graduate or 
undergraduate credit for the week, and may be elected by itself or as part of the first term. 


| 

; |) 

THE INTERSESSION # June 17 — July 23 
| 

| 


Charles F. Stokes, and Dr. Thomas Annett. Complete programs leading to master’s and bachelor’s de- 
grees, with specialization in music education, conducted jointly by the University and the affiliated Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music and College of Music of Cincinnati. New courses this summer include 
Group Piano Instruction for Kindergarten Primary Teachers, and The Development of Musical Instruments. 


Regular Terms: Faculty in music education includes Dr. Frank C. Biddle, Miss Sarah Yancey Cline, and Mr. | 
| 


Special Features: A flexible program, permitting from one to twelve weeks study, as desired. Six weeks of | 
| professional grand opera, in outdoor theater at Zoological Gardens; lectures, recitals, excursions, social | 
program. Hill-top campus adjoining mile-long park; dormitories; Student Union, all university facilities. 


| 
FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE, ADDRESS | 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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School of Music 
Summer Session 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


oe 
MAX VAN LEWEN SWARTHOUT 
Director 
MAX T. KRONE 
Asst. Dir. 


40 Classes for 1940 


in all branches of music and music ed- 
ucation. Distinguished resident faculty 
of 26 musicians and teachers—supple- 
mented by 7 visiting instructors in- 
cluding: 
Harl McDonald, Alchin Chair 
Professor of Composition 


Pauline Alderman Lucien Cailliet 
P. C. Conn George Hultgren . Flor- 
ence W. Hutchinson Wm. C. Hart- 


shorn Julia G. Howell Mark H. 
Hindsley . Edwin Jones . Peter Merem- 
blum . Bruno Ussher Ralph Rush 


Arnold H. Wagner . Mabel Woodworth 


Play while you study . . . Spend your 
summer in the nation’s playground 
White for Special Summer School 
Music Bulletin to The University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 








CNRISTIANSEN 
CNORAL 
SCNOOL 


ni 


FACULTY 
F. Melius Christiansen 
Peter D. Tkach 
Olaf C. Christiansen 


TIME 
@ Ist Session-Ferry Hall 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
JUNE 30-JULY 12 


@ 2nd Session-Penn Hall 
Chambersburg, Penn. 
AUGUST 4-16 











Reservation 


Mgr. 


Information - 
weil A. KJOS, 
14 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








WANTED 


Back copies of the Music Educators Journal 
as follows—all issues, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1922. 

MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 
Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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ium. General director of the clinic was 
Bruce Jones of Little Rock High School, 
chairman of Region Seven Board of 
Control. 

Of material aid to the band directors 
were special sessions held for various 
solo instruments. These clinic sessions 
were conducted by Victor H. Steg, Al- 
bert Seay, Joe B. Mullins and M. J. 
Lippman. Other clinic sessions in- 
cluded a lecture on band intonation, by 
Ralph R. Pottle; a discussion of ma- 
terials and teaching procedures for cello 
and string bass, by Margaret De Lange; 
and a similar discussion for violin, by 
David Robertson. Sessions were at- 
tended by many junior and senior high 
school students as well as directors. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, was selected 
as host city for the state band con- 
tests to be held April 26-27. 

Region Seven Board of Control voted 
to have the regional band clinic in Little 
Rock in 1941. Shreveport, Louisiana, 
was selected as the contest city for 
Region Seven national contests, May 
10-11. The Board hopes to add orches- 
tra and vocal competition to the con- 
tests this year. Every effort is being 
made to encourage these phases of 
school music and to give them recogni- 
tion on a national basis. The Board of 
Control adopted a resolution to organize 
a panel discussion on the college level 
at next year’s clinic. 

The clinic was made possible through 
the coédperation of J. A. Larson, princi- 
pal, Little Rock High School; the In- 
strumental Music Department of Little 
Rock; Robert Hughes; Victor H. Steg; 
Jonathan Wolfe; the Arkansas School 
Band and Orchestra Association; and 
Region Seven Board of Control. 


Berks County (Pa.) Music Educators 
Association 


4 The second meeting of the Association 
for the current year was held at the 
Thomas Jefferson Tea Room in Reading, 
with Harold L. Dorwin, president, pre- 
siding. The first part of the program 
of the dinner meeting was devoted to a 
round table discussion of two topics: 
the use of syllables in the grades and 
high school, and the problems of as- 
sembly singing. Clyde Dengler of the 
Upper Darby High School conducted a 
clinic of high school voices, demonstrat- 
ing resonance and consonant pronunci- 
ation in coédrdination with vowels. — 
Pauline M. Oxenreider, Secretary. 


Southwest Idaho Music Educators 
Association 


4 Plans were discussed for attending the 
Los Angeles meeting of the National 
Conference at the February 10 dinner 
meeting of the Association in Nampa. 
James Baker was the principal speaker, 
telling how swing music may be used 
with various instrumental combinations. 
Mr. Sarsky played violin numbers. This 
district wil’ we well represented in the 
Idaho delegation at the Los Angeles 
biennial.—Louise Bales, President. 








New York State School Music 
Association 


4 The New York State School Music As- 
sociation has completed plans for the 
largest competition-festival program 
ever to be sponsored in the East. It is 
estimated that nearly 35,000 boys and 
girls will be enrolled in the sectional 
and state finals events and it is be- 
lieved that more than two thousand 
will attend the regional program. 

At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in Syracuse, February 12, 
the eighth anniversary of the founding 
of the Association was observed and 
plans were definitely completed for the 
spring activities. 

The sectional events and the respec- 
tive local chairmen for each are as fol- 
lows: jallston Spa — Myra S. King: 
Barker — Helen Hogan; Bolivar—J. F. 
Whitford; Endicott—Thomas L. Gilles- 
pie; Fredonia Normal — Francis Diers; 
Hudson—R. Steele Phillips; Ilion (Vocal 
only)—Frederic Fay Swift; Painted Post 
— Lester Chappell; Oneonta Normal — 
John L. Wilsbach; Port Chester—Cle- 
ment A. Barton; Potsdam—John Mac- 
Donald; Riverhead — Howard Hoovey; 
Andrews Junior High School, Syracuse 
— Principal Baldwin; Waterloo — Wil- 
liam Hahn; Whitesboro (Instrumental 
only)—Mr. and Mrs. William Schnell; 
West Carthage—Fred J. Mellnitz. 

The state finals programs will be 
held at Canandaigua for western New 
York on April 25-27, with Raymond 
Russell as chairman of local arrange- 
ments; and at Poughkeepsie for the 
eastern state finals on May 2-4, with 
Luther Hawkins as the chairman of 
local arrangements. The adjudicators 
at the state finals are announced as fol- 
lows: Bands—Charles O’Neill; Orches- 
tras — Victor L. F. Rebmann; Choirs — 
Alfred Spouse. Assisting Adjudicators: 
Walter Beeler, Craig McHenry, James 
Garfield, Harry King, Francis Diers, 
Frederick Fennell, and Maynard Velier. 
The adjudicators are members of the 
faculties of Potsdam and Fredonia Nor- 
mal Schools, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester Public Schools, and Ithaca 
College. A time schedule for the vari- 
ous events may be obtained by writing 
the secretary, Frederic Fay Swift, 127 
West Street, Ilion, N. Y. 








Plorida Bandmasters Association 


4Plans are going forward under the 
leadership of President John J. Heney 
and Vice-President Fred W. McCall for 
the 1940 State Band Contest, sponsored 
by the Florida Bandmasters Association, 
to be held at Miami, April 4-6. The con- 
tests are scheduled to take place at the 
Miami Edison High School. Mr. Mc- 
Call, Edison High School, Miami, is con- 
test manager for the events; Joe Ma- 
son, Miami Recreation Commission, is 
local manager. 


More than thirty bands from all over 
the state took part in a mammoth 





IN-AND-ABOUT INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL MUSIC CLUB OFFICERS 


Left to right: 


Ruth B. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, Anderson; 


Will H. Bryant, President, Terre Haute; Harold Winslow, Director, Indianapolis; 
Elizabeth Cochran, Vice-President, Indianapolis; 


Claude E. Palmer, Director, Muncie; Ralph W. Wright, Director, Indianapolis. 
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parade staged in Tampa, February 5, in 
conjunction with the annual Gasparilla. 
After the parade each band gave a five- 
minute drill exhibition. This part of the 
parade was under the direction of the 
Florida Bandmasters Association. It is 
reported that 300,000 people viewed the 


spectacle. 


Tennessee Music Teachers Association 


4A chorus of two hundred singers se- 
lected from various Tennessee high 
schools will appear in an All-State 
Chorus under the sponsorship of the 
Tennessee Music Teachers Association 
at the state education meeting in Nash- 
ville, Mareh 21. Inasmuch as the con- 
vention theme is built around the use 
of southern leadership, two Tennessee 
choral directors—Edward H. Hamilton 
of Knoxville and Wilson Mount of 
Memphis—will direct the chorus. 

Two steps toward the unification of 
the music forces within the state and 
with the other states in the national 
organization have been taken by the 
Executive Committee preliminary to 
a vote at the state convention: (1) 
Provision was made for the chairmen 
of the three Tennessee sectional con- 
ferences to automatically become mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
state association. (2) The convention 
will be asked to vote on a resolution to 
affiliate with the M.E.N.C. and to in- 
clude subscription to the Music Educa- 
tors Journal with the state association 
membership, thus providing for the op- 
tional plan of full or partial member- 
ship in the National Conference and 
Southern Conference. Such action will 
make the Tennessee Music Teachers As- 
sociation a state unit of the national 
organization. 

One session of the conference will 
consider the problem, “The Place of 
Music Teachers in the Development of 
Community Music.” Willem van de 
Wall of the University of Kentucky will 
lead the discussion, with William E. 
Cole of the Sociology Department, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, assisting with 
data concerning Tennessee community 
life. 

Auditions will be provided in the fol- 
lowing vocal divisions: mixed quartet, 
male quartet, girls’ trio, soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor and bass. 


New England Music Festival Association 


4The Association will sponsor two 
events this spring: the All-New Eng- 
land Band, Orchestra and Choral Fes- 
tival at Provincetown, Mass., April 17- 
20; and the New England Music Festi- 
val on May 24-25. John J. O’Rourke, 
secretary of the Lawrence (Mass.) 
Chamber of Commerce, is in charge of 
housing and feeding arrangements for 
students participating in the latter. 
Newly-elected officers of the New 
England Music Festival Association for 
the current year are as follows: Pres- 
ident — Howard Pierce, New London, 
Conn.; Vice-President—J. Edwin Conley, 
Central Falls, R. I.; Comptroller—Ad- 
rian Holmes, Burlington, Vt.; Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer—John E. C. Merk- 
er, Newport, R. I. Executive Board— 
(Connecticut) Albert Dorr, Poquonnock 
Bridge; (Rhode Island) May Hanley, 
Providence; (Massachusetts) Warren 
Freeman, Belmont; (Vermont) Elwood 
Ireland, Newport; (New Hampshire) 
Herbert T'isher, Manchester; (Maine) 
Lilla Atherton, Waterville. Represent- 
ing the New England Association of 
School Superintendents— Herman Stu- 
art, Melrose, Mass.; Representing the 
New England Secondary School Princi- 
pals Association—R. E. Claflin, Keene, 
N. H. Committees—(School Band) Paul 
Wiggin, Pawtucket, R. I., John P. Red- 
mond, Gardner, Mass., May Hanley, 
Providence, R. I.; (School Orchestra) 
Clarence Grimes, Hamden, Conn., Albert 
Wassell, Worcester, Mass., Ruth Christ- 
man, Quincy, Mass.; (School Chorus) 
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ashington State College 
SUMMER SESSION 


Pullman, Washington 


FOUR WEEKS 


June 17 to July 12, 1940 


Studies leading to the degree of B. A. and M. A. in Music. Outstanding 
instructors. Ideal weather conditions prevail in the Scenic Northwest. Un- 
believingly low tuition fee of TEN DOLLARS! Low living expenses. Numerous 
concerts and other social activities. 


A comprehensive curriculum makes it possible to study with eminent Band, 
Orchestra and Choral conductors. Intensive work in Public School Music 
Private instruction in voice, violin, organ, piano, band and orchestral instruments, 
composition, conducting and theory. 


Annual four-week All-State High School Music Camp in conjunction with 
college Summer music session. Well-balanced program of vocal and instru- 
mental instruction, and recreational activities. High School Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus. All-inclusive registration fee of $32.50 includes board, room and 
private instruction. 


SATIS N. COLEMAN - + « Investigator of Music, Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. 


CAROL M. PITTS . . . Associate Professor of Music, New Jersey State 


Teachers College. Formerly of Central High School, Omaha. 


HENRY SOPKIN . . « Head of Instrumental Department, Ameri- 


can Conservatory of Music, Chicago Teachers College, and Wilson Junior College. 


HAROLD P. WHEELER .. . Assistont Pro- 


fessor of Music Theory and Director of Bands, Washington State College. 


HERBERT a Norris . . . Associate 


Professor of Public School Music, Head of Music Department, Washington State College. 


— COME TO WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE FOR YOUR SUMMER STUDY ! — 


Full particulars sent on request. Write Herbert T. Norris, Music Department, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Washington. 











Western Reserve University 


Summer Session, June 17-July 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in music and music edu- 
cation. Staff: Russell V. Morgan, Lawrence Chidester, Marian 
Williams, Myron Schaeffer, Russell Gee. Laboratory sympnony 
orchestra and chorus. Cultural and recreational advantages of 
Cleveland. 
For catalogue address: 
The Director, Summer Session 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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LEADING MUSIC 
. DEALER SAYS: 


Mr. Henry Ruester, Mgr. Ludwig Music 
House, St. Louis. 


“I KNOW THERE ARE 
MANY REASONS WHY 


BUESCHERS 
ARE EASY TO PLAY” 


pm are many features on 
Buescher instruments which do 
not meet the eye of the casual ob- 
server, but that close inspection and 
a trial will bring to light. Do you 
know how Buescher's Micromaster 
Valves make playing easier?—The 
scientific principle behind the triple 
taper of the mouthpipe—Why Buesch- 
er's Acousta Bell improves tone?— 
How Buescher's Duo-Cup mouthpiece 
makes top tones easier?—After years 
on the retail end of the music busi- 
ness here in St. Louis, Missouri, (the 
State where you've got to show them) 
| am convinced that for better intona- 
tion, fast action, ease of playing, 
tone, workmanship and beauty of 
design—the new Bueschers cannot be 
equalled."—Send a postal for free 
trial information and name of your 


nearest dealer. Mention instrument. 


New Music Holders! 


Attractive manila 
music holders, size 
lly” x 14”, illus- 
trated with correct 
playing positions 
in concert band— 
only .05¢ each, 
plus postage costs. 
Send cash or mon- 
ey order. 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. 301, Elkhart, Ind. 


BUESCHER 
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Mabel Reed, Worcester, Mass., 
Morgan, Newtonville, Mass., Lilla Ath- 
erton, Waterville, Me.; (Solo and En- 
semble) Thomas Nassi, Orleans, Mass., 
John V. Dethier, Norwood, Mass., David 
Kushious, Portsmouth, N. H.; (Judges) 
Howard Nettleton, Concord, N. H., 
Ralph Schoonmaker, Medford, Mass., 
Russell Jack, Auburn, Me.; (Sight Read- 
ing) W. Deane Preston, Boston. 

Important 1940 dates for Association 
members to check with their own group 
activities (in addition to those men- 
tioned above), include: March 14-16— 
Massachusetts Music Festival Associa- 
tion Clinic; March 16—Executive Board 
meeting, New England Music Festival 
Association; April 2—Rhode Island Mu- 
sic Educators; April 6— Connecticut 
Music Educators Association Clinic; 
April -and-About Boston Music 
Educators Club; May 3-4—Vermont Mu- 
sic Festival, Burlington; May 4—West- 
ern Massachusetts Music Festival, 
Athol; M New Hampshire Mu- 
sic Festival, Laconia; May 11—Eastern 
Massachusetts Music Festival, Welles- 
ley; May 11—Joint Eastern and West- 
ern Maine Music Festivals, Waterville; 
May 17-18—Annual Conference of Mas- 
sachusetts Supervisors of Music, North- 
ampton; May 17-18—Region Four Na- 
tional Competition-Festival, Albany, N. 
Y.; June 4—Rhode Island Music Edu- 
ecators; June 8—Connecticut Music Ed- 
ucators Association Clinic; June 15— 
New England Music Festival Associa- 
tion all-member luncheon meeting, Ho- 
tel Brunswick, Boston. 








New Hampshire Music Festival 
Association 


4In connection with the All-State Or- 
chestra to meet at Laconia, May 10-11, 
Victor Wrenn of Lebanon will be festi- 
val chairman for orchestra rather than 
Donald Musgrove, as announced previ- 
ously. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 


4Peter W. Dykema of Columbia Uni- 
versity spoke on “Community Music 
Activities Available for the Youth of 
Today” at the March 1 meeting of the 
In-and-About Cincinnati Music Educa- 
tors Club. The meeting was held in the 
Annie Laws Auditorium of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

Instrumental and choral groups from 
Wilmington College and Public Schools 
will be a feature of the May 11 meeting 
of the Club at Wilmington College, 
Wilmington, Ohio. Walter Collins of 
the Ohio State Department of Education 
will discuss “Provision for Individual 
Differences in School Music.” — Lona 
Black, Secretary. 


Haydn 


Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association 


4 The Band, Orchestra and Choral Clinic 
to be sponsored by the Association will 
be held in Boston, March 14-16. Events 
planned include a dinner Thursday 
evening, March 14, under the auspices 
of the In-and-About Boston Music Ed- 
ucators Club; three band clinics under 
the guidance of Dr. Edwin Franko 
Goldman; an elementary school clinic 
to be conducted by Ruth Myers of Bos- 
ton University, with Howard Hinga of 
Rochester, New York, as speaker; and 
concerts by the All-State Band, Orches- 
tra and Chorus, of which Stanley Has- 
sell, Francis Findlay, and Thompson 
Stone will be the respective conductors. 
Dr. Goldman will serve as guest con- 
ductor of the All-State Band. 

The regular spring music festivals 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Music 
Festival Association are scheduled to be 
held at Athol on May 4 and Wellesley 
on May 11. Further information about 
these events may be secured from Pres- 
ident Helen L. Ladd, School Administra- 
tion Building, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
or from Warren S. Freeman, Belmont 
(Mass.) High School. 


In-and-About the Quad Cities 


4The In-and-About Quad-City Music 
Educators Club, an organization formed 
about a year ago, whose membership is 
from the towns of Davenport, Iowa; 
Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, 
Illinois, and their vicinity, holds a 
luncheon meeting the third Saturday of 
each month, with programs including 
lectures, vocal and instrumental clinics 
and demonstrations of various music ac- 
tivities. Officers of the club for 1940 
are: President—Clara Thomas, Daven- 
port; Secretary—Vonnie Sanders, Rock 
Island; Treasurer — Donald Ohlsen, 
Aledo; Executive Committee — Lucile 
Kramer, Rock Island; Ina Dunlap, Mo- 
line; Millie Beck, East Moline; Gene- 
vieve Baggs, Davenport; Fred Swanson, 
Moline; Mabel Larsen, Davenport; Helge 
Carlson, Moline.—Vonnie Sanders, Sec- 
retary. 


Eastern District, Ohio Music Education 
Association 


4 Muskingum College at New Concord, 
Ohio, will be the scene of the competi- 
tion-festivals sponsored by the Eastern 
District for the following classes: 
Class A organizations, B Class solos and 
ensembles, March 29; B Class organiza- 
tions, C Class solos and ensembles, 
March 30; C Class organizations, A 
Class solos and ensembles, April 13.— 
Elizabeth Craft, Secretary. 





TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION GROUP 


The Annual Clinic of the Texas Music Educators Association was held in Mineral Wells, Texas, 


February 1-3, celebrating the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the Association. 
ized in 1920, with six members, the T.M.E.A. 
picture of the older members who were honored at the clinic. 
three charter members: Ralph W. Beck, Dallas; 

Continuing: 
Second row, left to right: 


Association; Conway E. King, Lamesa. 
Odessa; R. x) 3 Dunn, Bryan. 


now is six hundred strong. 


Organ- 
Above appears a 
Front row, left to right, are the 
James E. King, Coleman, Organizer of the 

Joel Trimble, Corsicana; G. Ward Moody, 
Lyle Skinner, Waco; Weldon Conning: 


ton, Austin, who dedicated the clinic to the older members; Earl D. Irons, Arlington; G. 


Collum, Stephenville; R. T. Bynum, Abilene; Lloyd Reitz, San Antonio. 


Back row, left to right: 


Allie Goetze, Iowa Park; Glenn A. Truax, Shamrock; Oscar Wise, Wichita Falls; C. W. Beene, 


Dalhart; A. G. 


Macy , Llano. 
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Department of Music, New Jersey 
Education Association 


4 Under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Music, New Jersey Education 
Association, the third annual instru- 
mental forum took place at Elizabeth, 
February 10-12, with*an all-state sym- 
phonic band of one hundred players 
directed by Ralph E. Rush of Cleveland. 
A demonstration of accurate pitch via 
electrical means was presented. Three 
members of the Goldman Band were 
present to demonstrate teaching tech- 
niques. They were Otto Monard, flut- 
ist, Ned Mahoney, cornetist, and Rob- 
ert Hoffman, clarinetist. 

The instrumental forum constituted 
the first of the sectional meetings for 
the state, being the north sectional. 
The central sectional meeting of the 
Department of Music in Trenton at the 
State Teachers College, April 18, will 
be held in conjunction with the meeting 
of the Visual Education Association. 
The southern sectional meeting is sched- 
uled for May 4, in Atlantic City, to be 
held jointly with the In-and-About Phila- 
delphia Music Educators Club. 

Other forthcoming events include the 
instrumental solo and ensemble contest 
(L. Rogene Borgen, Trenton, chairman) 
and the vocal solo and ensemble contest, 
(Fred Muller, Summit, chairman), both 
scheduled to be held at Trenton, April 
27: the state piano contest at Elizabeth, 
May 11; and the choral festival at the 
State Teachers College, Trenton, May 18. 
Mabel E. Bray of Trenton is chairman 
for this event. 

Forty-three committees with over two 
hundred members have been appointed 
to carry on the work of the Department 
of Music for the coming year. Appoint- 
ment is also announced of the 1940 All- 
State Chorus and Orchestra conductors. 
Carol M. Pitts will train and direct the 
chorus for its concerts at the New Jer- 
sey Education Association convention in 
Atlantic City in November, at _ the 
Mosque Theatre in December, and at 
the Eastern Music Educators Confer- 
ence in Atlantic City in the spring of 
1941. C. Paul Herfurth will train and 
direct the orchestra at the N.J.E.A. 
meeting in Atlantic City and at the 
Mosque Theatre, and Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy will direct it at the E.M.E.C. 
meeting. 

A circulating library of music has 
been made available by the Department 
of Music for the use of the public 
schools in New Jersey. A catalog of 
the music may be secured from A. 
Dwight Brown, state music librarian, 
1076 Field Avenue, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 


In-and-About New York City 


4 The theme of the final meeting of the 
In-and-About New York Music Educa- 
tors Club for the current schcol year 
which took place March 9 at the Hotel 
Brevoort, was “Creative Expression 
Through Codérdination of School Sub- 
jects.” Club members joined with New 
York University music alumni in their 
fourth annual music conference. Bertha 
W. Bailey of New York University pre- 
sented the meeting topic, with music 
students from the same university giv- 
ing illustrations of the points made. 

F. Colwell Conklin, chairman of the 
club, outlined the organization of the 
club as recommended by the present 
Advisory Committee. A new Advisory 
Committee and officers were elected for 
the coming year. — Harry R. Wilson. 
Secretary. 


In-and-About Akron 


4Harry Seitz of Central High School, 
Detroit, who has been vocal adjudicator 
in the Ohio solo and ensemble compe- 
titions for the past several years, was 
guest speaker at the February 17 meet- 
ing of the In-and-About Akron (Ohio) 
Music Educators Club at Hotel Portage, 
Akron. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Institute of Music Education 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1940 


Select Guest and Resident Music and Music 

SI X WEEKS Education Faculty offer a widely diversified 
program of undergraduate and graduate 

courses leading to the Bachelor's or Master’s 

July 1 to Aug. 9 degree with a major in Music or Music 

Education. 

For Graduate Students: Choral Technique; 

Instrumental Pedagogy: Present Day Trends in Music Education; the 

Materials of Appreciation: Singers’ Style and Interpretation: Vocal 

Pedagogy: Free Composition. 

Band and Orchestra School (comprised of high school students) for 

laboratory and demonstration purposes. 

Exceptional opportunities for recreation in a pleasing, healthful environ- 


ment. Moderate expenses. Write for Institute of Music Education 
Bulletin. Address: 


Richard W. Grant, Director, The Institute of Music Education 
Room 101 Auditorium 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 



































JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 











Ernest HutcHeson, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GeorcEe A. WepcE, Director 


July 8 to August 16, 1940 


Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher’s 
certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 
materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 
musicology. Department for high school students. 


Special one-week Forum Courses in all phases of music 
education. 


Catalog on request 


120 Claremont Avenue Room 124 New York, N. Y. 




















WE INVITE YOU TO ATTEND | 


SOUTHERN CHORAL SCHOOL 
Woman s College of the University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Faculty July 22. August 2, 1940 | a ee 


- Y 
Wm. P. Twaddell | You will have ten days of intensive | 50 children. 10-13 
years of age 


Paul B. Oncley work, in beautiful and comfortable | so senior High School 
Grace Van Dyke More| surroundings, at small expense. boys and girls 
All courses are planned to give practical help to choral directors in public schools 

and colleges. Open to both men and women. 
For information and reservation write to 


GRACE VAN DYKE MORE, Manager 


Woman's College, U. N.C., Greensboro, N. C. 
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—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
mentright fromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 




















Master-Key 


THE SUPREME PITCH 
INSTRUMENTS 





PAT. MAY 19.1925 
APR.17. 1931 


Master-Key Pitch Pipes 


have fast become an almost inseparable 
accessory in Music Education. The Master- 
Key Pitch Instruments are outstanding for 
their high quality, are clear and accurate 
in tone and easy to operate. All notes are 
arranged in rotation following one another 
in chromatic order. 
Perfect in design and 
attractive in appearance. 
Suggesting harmony with the dignity. of 
your profession. 
But that’s not all!!!! 
For your protection these Pitch Pipes are 
Clean and Sanitary 
For vocal use—Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys; 
Diatonic—Natural Scale—8 keys. 
isk your Dealer for Master-Key Pitch 
Instruments. If he cannot supply you 
write ua. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


988 Johnson Place, UNION, N. J. 


shape, neat and 
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In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 The final meeting of the In-and-About 
Indianapolis Music Educators Club for 
the current school year will be held 
March 23 at the Arts Building, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, with 
the program under the direction of 
Claude E. Palmer. This will consist of 
a high school band clinic, a supervis- 


ors’ band conducted by Newell Long, 
Marshall Howenstein, Cecil Deardorff 
and Joseph Gremelspacher, luncheon, 


followed by group singing, and a busi- 
ness meeting. The singing, to be di- 
rected by Inez Nixon, will include the 
reading of some new choral material. 

Harold Winslow and Ralph Wright 
were in charge of the instrumental 
clinic and luncheon programs at the 
February 3 meeting of the Club in In- 
dianapolis. An address on “The Ap- 
preciation of Art” by Wilbur D. Peat of 
the John Herron Art Institute and a 
discussion by Edward T. Ingle, director 
of the National Committee for Music 
Appreciation, of the appreciation pro- 
gram throughout the country and espe- 
cially in Indiana, were features of the 
meeting. Group singing was conducted 
by Elizabeth Cochran and Russell Pax- 
ton. The new Board of Directors elected 
for the year 1940-41 are Will Bryant, 
S. T. Burns, Ruth Hill, Paul Hamilton, 
Claude Palmer and David Koile. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 Superintendents, principals and other 
school administrators will be guests of 
honor at the final meeting of the In- 
and-About Boston Music Educators Club 
for the current year, to be held April 6 
at the University Club of Boston. This 
will be the annual social meeting of 
the club. Pauline Chellis, dancer, 
lecturer, and faculty member of Sar- 
gent College, Boston University, will 
present a demonstration of work in 
rhythm and movement for children.— 
Beatrice A. Hunt, Secretary. 


In-and-About Salt Lake City 


4At the Valentine dinner given by the 
In-and-About Salt Lake City Music Ed- 
ucators Club at the Lion House, Febru- 
ary 15, plans for attending the Los An- 
geles meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference were discussed, 
new officers elected and a new club con- 
stitution presented for adoption. The 
constitution was adopted as a means of 
giving added strength and solidarity to 
the organization. The valentine theme 
was followed throughout the dinner, 
with appropriate decorations and enter- 


National School Musi 


tainment. The program for the evening 
included a discussion of music among 
the Senoi of the Malay mountain jun- 
gles by Kilton Stewart, musician-ad- 
venturer; a group of duets sung by 
Dorothy Kimball and Richard Kedding- 
ton; and singing led by George H. 
Durham. 

The new club officers are as follows: 
President —Armont Willardson; First 
Vice-President — Edith Belees; Board 
Member—George H. Durham. Those re- 
élected include: Board Members—Lydia 
W. Boothby and Edna E. Johnson; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer — Basil Hansen; Sec- 
ond Vice-President—Emery Epperson (a 
successive office following service as 
club president for the preceding year). 
—Basil Hansen, Secretary-Treasurer. 


In-and-About Harrisburg 


4A membership of ninety is reported by 
the In-and-About Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Music Educators Club. Recent activities 
of the club include the sponsorship of 
attendance by pupils of the Harrisburg 
Public Schools at a Young People’s 
Concert by the Harrisburg Symphony 
Orchestra, George K. Raudenbush, con- 
ductor. A choral clinic was also held 
February 5 by the club at Lemoyne 
High School, with the Lemoyne High 
School Mixed Chorus as the demonstra- 
tion group. Clyde Dengler of the Up- 
per Darby Public Schools conducted the 
clinic. 

The final activity of the school year 
will be the instrumental clinic at West 
York on April 9, with the York County 
High School Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Bernard Mandelkern, Mansfield 
State Teachers College. — Reuben F. 
Longacre, Secretary. 


Chicago Catholic Music Educators 
Association 


4The annual solo competition-festival 
sponsored by the Association took place 
at Loretta High School, Chicago, March 
2. Not more than. fifteen contestants 
were assigned to one judge, each of 
whom was a specialist on his particular 
instrument. March 9 is the date for the 
annual band festival, and the orchestra 
event is scheduled for April 20. The 
year’s activities will be climaxed by the 
sponsoring of a massed chorus of six 
hundred voices at the Civic Opera 
House, Chicago, on May 22, featuring 
an All-Catholic Orchestra, All-Catholic 
Band and the All-Chicago Catholic High 
School Choir under David Nyvall.— 
Sister M. Rose de Lima, Secretary. 


¢ Competition-Festn als 


Ce Mn és keieeneuees .... Spokane, Washington, May 17-18 
OR See .....St. Paul, Minnesota, May 16-18 


Region Three. .Instrumental, Battle Creek, Michigan, May 15-18 
Vocal, Springfield, Illinois, May 10-11 


a ere err .....Albany, New York, May 17-18 
SE Bis vecncsnnsencet Long Beach, California, May 9-11 
SD. Ms 0 0000040044sc00000 Vocal, Waco, Texas, April 26-27 


Instrumental, Waco, Texas, May 


9-11 


Region Seven.............¢. .. Shreveport, Louisiana, May 10-11 
Region Eight............ West Palm Beach, Florida, May 8-10 
ATT Tee ....Kansas City, Missouri, May 9-11 
ge rer rer ree Grand Junction, Colorado, May 9-11 


For more detailed information regarding the 1940 competition-festivals, see pages 


66 and 67 in the February issue of the Journal. 


An information bulletin and names 


of regional officers may be obtained by writing to the headquarters office, 64 E. Jackson 


Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Teacher Training— Then 
What? 


(Continued from page 27) 


= 





criteria may be set up, approximating any 
normal situation, whereby the graduating 
student in the field of music can classify 
his material and learn to choose the good 
from the bad. The fallacy that must be 
avoided is that of having an advanced 
group play a beginning group number, 
and vice versa. This work must be done 
intelligently or it has absolutely no value. 
Ove ook at a cross section of the mate- 
riai on the market today will convince us 
of the seriousness of the problem. 


Performance on Instruments. Begin- 
ning teachers who have ability to perform 
on any instrument are rare. It is true 
that one cannot become a musical genius 
on all instruments, especially when he 
has so much to learn in such a short 
time. However, many training schools 
fail to offer instruction on certain in- 
struments because of the lack of time, 
money, instruments, or in many cases 
because of the lack of instructors. There 
is too much stress placed upon the art 
of specialization. The only way a work- 
ing | nowledge of an instrument may be 
obtained is by actually working with the 
instrument. No one has ever learned to 
play the clarinet by becoming an excel- 
lent bassoonist and vice versa. A well- 
rounded instrumental foundation includes 
the ability to produce a fair tone on all 
instruments; fingerings for all; knowl- 
edge of ranges and transpositions for 
purposes of later arranging for groups; 
knowledge of techniques having to do 
with production of tone, and the con- 
struction of all instruments. 


Repair of Instruments. Too many 
training schools neglect this subject en- 
tirely. Should the teacher of music know 
anything about the repair of instruments 
and if so, how much? The answer is 
obvious. The more he knows, the better 
able the teacher is to understand the in- 
struments, and he can avoid the usual 
loss of time occastoned by repairs. The 
mistake made in many training schools 
is in the attitude that the teacher can 
learn to fit pads and springs when the 
need arises. The trained repair man will 
tell you that the most tedious part of his 
work is the setting of pads and springs, 
and that this must be done cautiously and 
with great pains. Any course in the re- 
pair of instruments must first deal with 
the materia of the instruments and their 
construction.s From this point one goes 
to the smaller and less painstaking items 
of repairing, such as water keys and 
corks and felts for valves. Later, as 
experience of the student warrants, the 
course should deal with the setting of 
pads and adjusting of valves, as well as 
with the adjusting of pads on clarinets, 
flutes and saxophones. Delicate work on 
oboes and bassoons should be done by an 
expert, and has little place in such a 
course as we are discussing here. It is 
possible that much can be taught in the 
training school regarding the repair of 
violins, piano keys, and the like. The 


course should progress gradually and. 


with care, since everything that is learned 
must be retained. In the latter part of 
the course, the repair student may learn 
the use of soft soldering with a small 
torch or, where the equipment is suffi- 
cient, hard spot soldering with a welding 
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Established 1857 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Direction of 
CLEL T. SILVEY, PH. D. 


Bachelor and Master Degrees in 
Music Education Offered 






New trends in school music and methods of teach- 
ing. Curriculum problems. Survey of special 
fields. Many other attractive courses. 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER TERM 
June 24 to August 3 


The Music Education Department has many nationally 
known educators in charge of the work,— musicians 
whose professional training and experience cover all 
fields of music education. 


Credits earned at the Chicago Conservatory are transferable 
to approved colleges. Reasonable tuition. 


Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Dormitory accommodations. Write for new catalog M and full information to 
Jeanne Howard, Registrar. 


25 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of MUSIC 


John Patten Marshall, Mus.D., F.T.C.L.—Dean 


Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 


with major in 


School Music Applied Music 
Composition Church Music 





Three-Year Diploma Course in Applied Music 





For information in regard to Diploma, Bachelor's or Master's 

Degree apply to Dean Marshall or Professor Albert C. 

Sherman, Jr., Registrar, Boston University College of Music, 
25 Blagden Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Summer Session . .... . - July 1-August 10, 1940 
Winter Session Registration . . September 16, 17, 18, 1940 























and you ll second the motion 
when you see our new quarters! No 
hitch in service during the transfer— 


we planned it that way! At our new home after April 30, 1940. Be sure to visit us 
and examine music of all publishers in roomier, more comfortable surroundings. 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. Chicago, Illinois 
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SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL jormanes ton snteeh af nie com fears 


in training school which will stand him 


Collegiate Divssion in excellent stead after graduating. 
410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO ; ———_ and og of Music. For 
. - — the beginning teacher this course is essen- 
Founded 1895 by William H. Sherwood al. Here we see the significance of 
a 7 - . — a ad , such experiences as score-reading and 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER of the National Association of Schools of Music. the learning of all instruments. Much of 
EIGHT DEPARTMENTS of specialization cover all branches of the musical the beginning teacher’s woes will be 
profession: Public School Music, Piano, Voice, Violin and other stringed instru- eliminated if he has a knowledge of ar- 
ments, Organ, Conducting, Wind Instruments, and Theory and Composition. ranging and scoring. The ability to do 
PERSIE this will help him take care of individual 
' cy se = ae — the student differences in musical capacity. 
ra acu ty. e — iment is drawn he greatest asset in acquiring a working 
rom all parts of the United States, and knowledge of the above is complete un- 
from foreign countries as well. derstanding of the orchestra, band, and 
7 “ choral groups which one may be re- 
B na oars Mr : — lead to quired to teach, for on this acquaintarice- 
acherse's on EES Source. ship with all factors, capacities and limi- 
MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS of the tations depends the success of the 


School include a symphony orchestra, a teacher’s work and the musical develop- 
chorus, and a number of smaller choral ment of the groups and of the individuals. 
and instrumental ensembles. A series of Obviously, a complete knowledge of 
one hundred recitals and concerts given theory (harmony and counterpoint) is 
every season afford students every oppor- essential in the scoring of music. Knowl- 
tunity that might be desired for frequent edge of arranging and scoring will aid 


public appearances. The location of the the school music teacher in his selection 
School in downtown Chicago makes avail- of materials. 

able to the student a wealth of musical History of Public School Music. Such 
events and cultural advantages. Dormitory a course should be in every curriculum. 
accommodations are available at moderate Is it possible for one to teach intelligently 
cost. without any knowledge whatsoever of 


the development of public school music, 
without the benefit of the experiences of 
those who have gone before, and without 
that breadth of understanding and vision 
afforded by knowing about the advances 


SUMMER SESSION will begin June 
24. Autumn Quarter will open Septem- 
ber 15. 





Catalogs will be sent which have been made in music educa- 
gladly upon request tion? The writer feels there can be no 
feeling for what is being taught if there 





is not sufficient background on which to 
base one’s work and to develop new ideas. 
For instance, a knowledge of the early 
instrumentation of bands and orchestras 
might at this time incite some rather 
EASTMAN SCHOOL MUSIC hilarious laughter, but had it not been 
O for experimentation by our predecessors, 

we might still be the cause for such 

OF mirth. We need to know of the changes 
responsible for the advancements in com- 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER position and arranging, by relating all 
the factors of one period to the later one 


—and finally, to our own time. As an 














Howarp Hanson, Director example, much can be made of time de- 
Rayrmonn Wison, Assistent Director voted to tracing the developments from 
, early dance orchestras and the small court 


chamber groups up to the present sym- 


Eastman School broadcasts of “Milestones Eastman School Publications by members phony orchestras. 


in the History of Music” heard over of the faculty include: “Answers to Teaching Methods. The teaching of 
os Network each Saturday 12:00- Some Vocal Questions,” T. Austin-Ball; any methods course on which the young 
:30 P.M. E.S.T. “Method of Organ Playing,” Harold teacher will base his or her future teach- 
Gleason; “Examples of Counterpoint,” ing principles, should be only on the 


RCA Victor has rel i- 
ey ler Dorey nc chemcnidgpe Gustave Soderlund; “Handbook of Con- most liberal and democratic plane. There 


tions by American Composers recorded . we di : h hav 
by the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, Dr. ducting,” Karl Van Hoesen; “Modern is nothing more discouraging than to have 
some principle of education used without 


H dH , Cond ; ed . J J 
owar anson nductor Method for Double Bass,” Nelson Watson Semmitation tn wath and senenn. Sethade 


courses should be built on educational 
truths, and should challenge the ability 
of the instructor and student to under- 
Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar stand outcomes and inferences in the 
simple application of the laws of cause 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC and effect. The methods course of the 
past created no new educational princi- 
ples nor appreciation of the older ones 
which are sound. There should be a 
minute study of the cross sections of all 


| phases of music education, together with 
MOVING —To New and Larger Quarters * an understanding of the educational truths 
During our transfer to new quarters, careful planning has enabled us from which were developed the principles 
to promise the same high class, speedy and satisfactory service without on which music education is founded. 


, ; ; ‘ hysi h , led with vast 
interruption. Then after April 30th come see us and the music of all eto yi Man liberalism, 


For further information address: 


Rochester, New York 




















publishers—just two doors north— is sufficient criteria for the text ra any 
UTH VENUE good methods course and could the 
= — o basis on which any subject might be suc- 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC Co. Chicago, Illinois cessfully taught. 
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The motivation for a complete training 
in music education must of necessity 
come through three channels—psychologi- 
cal, sociological and theoretical. With- 
out the understanding of these three bases 
of training, no school can expect to pre- 
pare teachers to meet the requirements of 
music education in the field. In the use 
of the term “psychological,” the writer 
does not have reference to the habit 
formations set forth by the psychologist MODERN AMERICAN MUSIC 


nor the means of coddling by which de- 





grams: 


Radic and Concert Pro 


Featured on Foremost 








sired outcomes or actions are obtained— ae 

but the ability of teachers in training to *MARDI GRAS (from Mississippi Suite)... by Ferde Grofe 
philosophize on their work, to use logi- 

cal deductions in analyzing problems; the *SONG OF THE BAYOU................... by Rube Bloom 
ability to think in liberal terms and use 

reasonable thought. These processes Small Orchestra $2.00 Full Orchestra $3.00 


should be fundamental procedures in the 


a 6 SS Sees. | | | Se by Ferde Grofe 


The sociological phase of teacher train- 


ing must concern itself primarily with Small Orchestra $3.00 Full Orchestra $4.00 
peoples and mannerisms. The ability to 
discuss environment as environment in 

F CONCERT SERIES 


itself, has no place in music education. 
But when the problems of environment 
concern the music teacher—and as we *OVER THERE FANTASIE arr. by Ferde Grofe 
know well, this is always the case—we §  # ©. 9— 7S Sse 7 

must stan, the other problems which are (Based on World War Melodies) 

related to the matter of environment. It 

is the duty of the teacher-training insti- Small Orchestra $3.00 Full Orchestra $4.00 
tution to impose on its future teachers 
their part in the health problem, indi- APPLE BLOSSOMG............. by Kathleen A. Roberts 
vidual differences caused by laziness and 
lack of nutrition, climatic conditions Small Orchestra $2.00 Full Orchestra $3.00 
affecting the efficiency of music pupils, 
and the occupational differences which 











play a great part in the final analysis of SELECTIONS 
music education. The training school A 
should impress its students with the sig- Sa siaassspnopustnsisinetnsstesbiideisGiaaiadl by McCarthy-Tierney 


nificance of the sociological factors in , 
relation to their success as music *BLOSSOM TIME .............0.0..000. by Sigmund Romberg 


teachers. 
Third, the theoretical or pedagogical enna E by McCarthy-Tierney 


phase of teacher training should be such 





that the young teacher enters his career Small Orchestra $2.00 Full Orchestra $3.00 
ever ready to learn more, and with the 
ability to go on toward greater achieve- *aiso PUBLISHED FOR BAND SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ment. No teaching is effective if it has 
pony age gene and <a, a 
can be no radicalism in the transfusion o 

ideas. Principles and ideas should be LEO FEIST, Inc., 1629 Broadway, New York 
sound, logical, and reasonable, with defi- 
nite proof of their validity in terms of 
their accomplishment. Knowing is knowl- 
edge, and can be a mere matter of mem- 
ory; reasoning is of the intellect and can 
be developed only through application and 
experimentation—which is the basis on 


which all pedagogy should be taught. THE TO NE HEA RD 


~ is well to keep in mind that ~ best 
t - " 
commges the Gare tancher to entgortment "ROUND THE WORLD! 


with his intelligence through capable and 























efficient guidance. Any successful pro- In every clime and country 

gram of teacher training is one that Haynes “Craftsman-made” instruments 
meets the needs of a universal demand by are found in the hands 

creating the most efficient means of meet- . 

ing this demand. When we have such a of leading flute players. 
program, and only then, can we hope to The Haynes flute is sterling silver throughout 
place music on a high plane to match all Refined accurate scale. Perfect action! 


other educational agencies. 


Flyto Los Angeles 


BUY THE BEST! 


Catalog on request. 











Pte 
If you haven’t time to go by train — aXe WANES Fup. Master = 4 WM. S. HAYNES, 
and if airplane fare seems an obstacle, Wu. S HayNes Co Craftsmen Founder 
inquire about the “Conference Main- BOSTON. MASS ® 1888 WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
liner Special’? — 21-passenger United ands vanes tame since rma east Est. 1888 





Airlines plane, chartered by a Confer- 


ence party. Write or wire to Esther 108 M " A 
Goetz, Chairman, 6037 Dorchester Ave., WM ee HAYNES CoO ve. 
* s @ BOSTON, MASS. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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The Preparatory Instruments 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE 





(5) Plotting acoustic spectra of the 
waves. 

The results are given in the accom- 
panying acoustic spectra. “Each vertical 
bar represents a partial. A zero repre- 
sents the absence of a partial or its ap- 
pearance at such a low intensity that it 
could not be measured. The height of 
the bar represents the intensity of the 
partial with respect to the total intensity 
of the original tone (that is, with re- 
spect to the reference level) ; its place on 
the horizontal scale indicates the fre- 
quency (pitch) of the partial. The 
vertical or intensity legend is in terms 
of decibels and covers a range of thirty. 
The horizontal or pitch legend is in 
cycles of vibration per second,’”*® begin- 
ning with C, (one octave above middle 
C), which is the fundamental for all these 
instruments. 

The results for the Bamboo Pipe are 
presented in Figure 1A. It is apparent 
that these tones are very simple as far 
as the presence of overtones is con- 
cerned; only one tone had as many as 
six partials, while two had as few as 
three partials. These tones are quite 
pure compared to the complex, rich tone 
of the G-string on the violin, which has 
as many as twenty-four partials. An- 
other striking fact is that the number of 
partials did not diminish as the funda- 
mental frequency (pitch) was increased; 
this is contrary to results obtained for 
string and wind instruments in other 
studies. 


®*Arnold M. Small, op. cit., p. 90. 








No notable gaps in the ascending 
natural harmonic series appear in these 
tones. Since eight of the nine had five 
or less partials, we find only the octave, 
fifth, fourth, and third sounding simulta- 
neously in the majority of the tones. A 
more unusual case is that of Gs, which 
had a strong fundamental and only weak 
third and ninth partials. 

It may be observed that the vertical 
bars in these spectra are of unequal 
height and that the first bar in every in- 
stance is much higher than the others. 
This indicates that the intensity distribu- 
tion among the partials was far from 
uniform and that most of the energy of 
each tone was concentrated in the fun- 
damental. The tone D; typifies the aver- 
age spectrum of this instrument; that is, 
a strong fundamental with each succeed- 
ing partial tending to diminish in in- 
tensity. 

Finally, there seems to be no great 
difference between the natural and over- 
blown registers. What small differences 
do appear are not consistent and are 
probably not significant. 

The results for the Saxette are pre- 
sented in Figure 1B. These tones con- 
sistently had one or two more partials 
than the average tone of the Bamboo 
Pipe. Again we find the striking fact 
that the number of partials did not di- 
minish as the fundamental frequency was 
increased. The tone G, here also had a 
strong fundamental with three succeeding 
partials and then a gap until the ninth 
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partial. A brief glance at Figure 1C 
shows that Gs on the other four prepara- 
tory instruments displayed somewhat this 
same form. 

For all the tones of the Saxette most 
of the energy was also concentrated in 
the fundamental, although this first par- 
tial was slightly weaker than in the 
tones of the Bamboo Pipe. The larger 
number of partials present and the re- 
duced energy in the fundamental lead to 
the conclusion that the tones of this in- 
strument are slightly less pure than those 
of the Bamboo Pipe. The spectra for 
tones in the natural and overblown reg- 
isters again show no obvious difference. 

Figure 1C presents spectra of the 
same tone, Gs, on the other four pre- 
paratory instruments and two tones, Ds, 
and Ds, on a Bamboo Pipe constructed 
with its fundamental at D, instead of 
C,. First, it is apparent that this 
sample tone, G:, on the four instruments, 
is very similar in overtone structure to 
the same tone on the Bamboo Pipe and 
Saxette. In general, Gs on all the in- 
struments had a strong fundamental, five, 
six, or seven partials, and several gaps 
in the harmonic series. Four of the six 
instruments at this tone had some energy 
in the ninth and tenth partials. This is 
in contrast to all the other tones on the 


3amboo Pipe and Saxette, none of 
which had any energy in such high par- 
tials. 


Analysis of the two tones on the 
D-Bamboo Pipe seems to show that 
changing the fundamental pitch of this 
instrument has little or no effect on its 
overtone structure (compare with C, 
and Cs in Fig. 1A). 

The foregoing analysis gives in graph- 
ical form the physical structure of the 
tones of preparatory instruments. They 
were found to be relatively pure and were 
chiefly characterized by a strong funda- 
mental. Other partials were present to 
a limited degree, but the number did not 
decrease as higher notes were played, as 
is the case with the voice and wind in- 
struments generally. 

The tone of preparatory instruments 
has been described and advertised as 
flutelike. This statement is true only 
insofar as flute and preparatory instru- 
ment tones, in a comparable frequency 
range, have the greater proportion of 
their intensity concentrated in the first 
partial or fundamental. However, the 
higher flute tones have 100 per cent of 
their intensity in the fundamental,’ while 
comparable tones on preparatory instru- 
ments show a variation from 88 per cent 
to 99 per cent of the intensity in the 
fundamental. Furthermore, flute tones 
above C, (512 v.s.) have a maximum of 
three partials, while preparatory instru- 
ment tones have as many as seven par- 
tials and never less than three. This is 
actually not as great a difference as might 
appear, because the total intensity of the 
preparatory instrument tone is so small,* 
and such a large proportion of it is con- 
centrated in the fundamental, that the 
upper partials must be very weak indeed. 
To gain some concept of the effect of this 
low total intensity upon the upper par- 
tials present, it is helpful to consider 
only the upper half of each acoustic spec- 
tru, which represents an intensity range 
of 15 decibels instead of 30. If this 
were done, many of the upper partials 
would disappear entirely, and incidentally 
the overtone structure would more nearly 
approximate that of the flute. 

On the other hand, the continuous 
presence of about an equal number of 
™See Carl E. Seashore, op. cit.. pp. 194-95. 
SSee Part III of this study. 
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HERES MY CARD-....I SELL 
FOR THE ACE MUSIC SHOP 
L HAPPENED TO BE COING BY, 
AND WHEN T HEARD you 
STRUGGLING WITH THAT OLD, 
OFF-TUNE HORN, I SAID 
To MYSELF. “THERES ONE LAD 
WHO'S A PROSPECT FOR ONE 
OF THOSE NEW, IMPROVED 
1940 P-A INSTRUMENTS !” 
HOW ABOUT IT? 
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If You Feel That You Have Missed Your Calling, 


— if you're about to “give up the ghost” (musically speaking, of course),—if 
that cheap old horn you're struggling with simply won’t give out, cheer up. 
Chances are that in itself is proof you've got talent. At least you know you're 
not doing so well. What you don’t know (yet) is how well you can do with a 
few weeks’ practice on a new 1940 P-A. For there’s so much smooth, sweet 
melody in a P-A instrument, you ‘‘just can’t spoil it’. And so easy to play! What 
volume! How reasonably priced! 


New 1940 P-A’s Are Better Than Ever 


When you step into your music store and check the new 1940 P-A’s, note the new and finer “E-Z” 
Tone cup mouthpieces, supplied on all instruments; the styling and stronger bracing in the instruments; 
the new cast-bronze balancer and patented bell lock on the trombone; and the more generous and 
elaborate engraving on all the instruments. See the new silver-plated flute at only $75. Note that 
P-A cornets and trumpets are made with “Slik- valves” and trombones with “Slik-slides” that will 
not corrode, stick, pit nor discolor. Check the fast, smooth action and easy playing of your favorite 
instrument. See the new handsome, dark-brown, Ark Keratol cases with their smart hardware and 
rich, red, crushed plush linings. Then look at the price tags. You'd never believe they could be so 
reasonable for such exceptionally fine quality instruments. See them today or write for the new P-A cir- 


cular that illustrates and describes the very instrument you should have. 


SEND FOR A post card requestwill bring avcluable, informative 
folder catalog of Pan-American band instruments. 
Send for it. A better understanding of the importance 
of a good instrument to your musical career may spare you much fruitless 
work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send now for this free aid. 


Pan-American 


FREE BOOK 





313 P-A 
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From Kindergarten to College 


NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES—Damrosch-Gartlan-Gehrkens 


Rich in cultural value. A classic in school music material. 


SINGING AS WE GO—Gartlan and Jean 


The kindergarten song and story in an original manner. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES—Gartlan-Lindsay-Smith 
Ideal material to teach musical art in the fifth and sixth years. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION—George H. Gartlan 
The comprehensive volume that fulfills the promise of its title. 


UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK—Damrosch-Gartlan-Gehrkens 
For junior high school. An incomparable collection in the field of school 
music, 

HIGH SCHOOL SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION—Gartlan and Donnelly 
The outstanding collection that fits every musical need of classroom and 
assembly instruction in song, music history and appreciation. 

HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS—Gartlan and Donnelly 
Program music for festivals, including material from chorus, oratorio and 
opera classics. 

SUPPLEMENTARY SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES—Damrosch-Gartlan-Gehrkens 
The perfect compilation for the interesting study of sight singing. Widely 
used and praised in this field. 

FIFTY PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL NOTATION— 

Pelterson 


The presentation of elements of music in a logical manner and for a 
lasting impression. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 
ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 Union Square 
New York City 

















ne “Practical 


MAGAZINE THAT HAS 
HELPED MUSIC EDUCATORS 


for nearly 20 years 


EpucaTIONAL Music MAGAZINE is made 
to be used, in your everyday work. Its 
ideas, program suggestions, rehearsal procedures, are practical, and suited 
to your job. You will pick them bodily out of the pages of the Magazine 
and adapt them easily and quickly to your own situation. 

Thomas Wilson, Supervisor of Music in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 


writes: “I wish that all who consider themselves teachers of 
music would read your magazine.” 

A Sister in a Catholic school in Pennsylvania says: “As long 
as I am teaching music and you publish this splendid magazine, 
I intend to have it.” 


partials, regardless of the fundamental 
pitch, may possibly be due to the fact 
that the resonating capacity of these in- 
struments is slight. This would permit 
the edge-tone partials to appear consist- 
ently from one tone to another, since 
none is resonated to the exclusion of 
others. 

An examination of acoustic spectra for 
other instruments shows little, if any, 
similarity to those of preparatory instru- 
ments.” 

Since the differences in overtone struc- 
ture of the six instruments evidently can- 
not be used as a basis for tone quality 
preference, variations discovered in the 
aesthetic judgment of this factor might 
be explained in terms of sonance, a word 
which was coined in the Iowa laboratory 
to describe successive changes and fusions 
which take place within a tone from 
moment to moment; as contrasted with 
timbre, which is the simultaneous pres- 
ence or fusion of the fundamental and 
its overtones at a given moment. One of 
the most important aspects of sonance in 
preparatory instruments is the presence 
of noise factors which are due to edge- 
tone effects.” As explained above, these 
edge-tone effects, or inharmonics, are 
consistently present to a degree deter- 
mined by the mouthpiece of the respective 
instruments. If the edge of the orifice is 
not straight and fine, a rough and 
breathy quality is easily perceived by the 
ear. Since the instruments employ 
mouthpieces with varying degrees of un- 
evenness in their orifices, their tone qual- 
ity, as perceived, does vary. 

In summarizing this section of the 
study we can say: (1) The tone of 
preparatory instruments is _ relatively 
pure. (2) Partials above the fundamental 
are consistently present but, due to their 
relatively low intensity, are probably not 
very significant. (3) The tone approxi- 
mates flutelikeness. (4) Its overtone 
structure is not similar to other wind 
and string instruments. (5) Preference 
for the tone of one preparatory instru- 
ment over another seems to be best ac- 
counted for in terms of sonance rather 
than timbre. 

In the next issue of the JouRNAL we 
shall report on our findings in a study 
of intonation and dynamic range of 
preparatory instruments, based on com- 
parisons of three American-made and 
three European-made instruments. 





®See Carl E. Seashore, op. cit., pp. 190-97. 

10 Hdge-tone effects may be caused by a 
change in blast of the air-stream, by the 
height of the orifice, by the contour of the 
cutting edge, by the presence or absence of 
side blinkers, and by other factors. 





The. 
Conference Specials 


Advance reports indicate that large par- 
ties from the East and from the North- 
west are enrolled for the special trains 
to Los Angeles previously announced. 


Persons interested in joining the Semi- 
nar Special, which will leave Chicago, 
10:30 A.M. Wednesday, March 27, by 
Santa Fe, should communicate with 
Transportation Chairman C. E. Lutton, 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


PLANNED FOR EVERYDAY USE 
DRESSED UP IN MODERN STYLE 


- ___ fflusic (Macazine 


ASK FOR SAMPLE 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO 


TAILORED TO YOUR MEASURE 
TIMED FOR THE 4 BIG SEASONS 


$1 a year; 


Chairman of arrangements for the North- 
west Special (Portland to Los Angeles) 
is Chester Duncan, 631 N. E. Clackamas 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Write or wire—and consult your local 
ticket agent. 


COPY TODAY! 
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Music and American Youth 


(Continued from page 24) 





stations, and in preparation for one of 
these broadcasts nothing is left undone 
that will contribute to the success of the 
program. Many recordings are made of 
the compositions to be used, and through 
these recordings both teachers and stu- 
dents are able to study and improve their 
performance. Several days prior to a 
broadcast a studio rehearsal is held, at 
which time the director of the organiza- 
tion, working with a studio technician, 
experiments with different groupings, 
microphone placement, et cetera, and 
listens from the control room to the 
effects obtained in the performance by 
each change. 

“When the groups are too large to 
broadcast from a studio, as was the case 
with the Southern Kansas_ Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra, and it is neces- 
sary to broadcast from an auditorium 
that is not acoustically treated, then there 
are many difficulties to overcome. It is 
impossible to eliminate all echoes and 
noises; but if adequate time and thought 
are given to rehearsal and many tests are 
made of different seating arrangements 
and microphone placements, a fairly sat- 
isfactory broadcast may be made. 

“The people of Wichita were proud 
last winter that a Music and American 
Youth program originated in their city, 
and many of them contributed materially 
to the success of the broadcast.” 


© 


Of course there are numerous difficul- 
ties to overcome in connection with the 
presentation of any amateur musical or- 
ganization, one item being the limited 
studio space available in some instances, 
thus complicating the problem of proper 
arrangement of large groups. Special 
seating arrangements must often be 
worked out, sometimes entirely different 
from the rehearsal setup in the class- 
room. It is a bit confusing to the young 
player, who is accustomed to hearing a 
certain instrument at his right in re- 
hearsal, to suddenly have that instrument 
at the left or somewhere else. Rear- 
rangement of voice sections in the choir, 
sometimes suggested by the radio tech- 
nicians, is also disconcerting, and this 
coupled with the rather intense atmos- 
phere in the quiet of the broadcasting 
studio, makes for a bit of strain on the 
part of all concerned. For these reasons, 
therefore, extra rehearsals are usually 
required in order to accustom the stu- 
dents to the different types of setup 
which the engineers deem necessary, or 
which more frequently are required be- 
cause of the space limitations in the 
studio. 


There are usually incidents of more or 
less humorous import which serve to 
lighten the strain. For instance, in Phil- 
adelphia there was a little girl who ar- 
rived at the studio a bit late, breathlessly 
explaining that she did not awaken until 
a few minutes before and had come with- 
out even washing. Pointed contrast was 
supplied by the high school lad who ar- 
rived at the studio at eight-thirty in the 
morning, radiant in formal attire! Then 
there was the incident which was less 
humorous at the time of its occurrence 
than in the later telling: It seems that 
because of the lack of one player who 
was ill, it was necessary to rearrange the 
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THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY 


Extends cordial greetings 
to all in attendance at the 


1940 Biennial Convention 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
CRITERION BAND BOOK 
B. F. WOOD ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Theoretical works and varied material for the 
use of Music Educators. 


Catalogs gladly sent upon request. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 
88 ST. STEPHEN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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State Teachers College Concert Orchestra, Mansfield, Penna. snapped unawares at a 
rehearsal. Mr. George Sallade Howard, Conductor, writes as follows: 


“The Rostrum is of invaluable benefit in assisting the players on the under parts to 
be heard. It is true that it adds 100% to the appearance of an organization, but it 
adds even more so to its blending and balance. Of course, as you are well aware, one 
of the greatest assets of the Rostrum is the ease with which it can be set up or taken 
down. We take advantage of that to its fullest. This week past our stage schedule 
called for the setting up and removal of the Rostrum six different times in five days. 
This was very unusual and was caused by a special play production, extra band re- 
hearsals called for Percy Grainger and Richard Franko Goldman, who were here as 
my guests, and a special assembly program. The Rostrum seems to withstand this 
hard usage in fine shape. You may use any information I am sending, in any way 
you see fit. Very truly yours, George Sallade Howard.”’ 


Write for information to PAYSEN MFG. CO., Hebron, Nebr. 














GAMBLE’S ARE MOVING 
to more spacious quarters 


Despite the task of transferring, there will not be the slightest interruption in our service. 
After April 30th, visit the new Home of Hinged Music—just two doors north— 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. Chicago, Illinois 
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provided at every level. 
sections with the Aeolian String Ensemble Method. 
next year, send for approval copies now. 


Book I (Elementary); Book II (Intermediate); Book III (Advanced). 
Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass Parts, each Book 60c. Conductor’s Score, $1.00. 


Three Volumes: 


Arranged for Violins A, B, C, (D ad. Lib.), 
in each set. 


WALTZ from the Serenade Suite Op. 63.. 
ADAGIETTO from Suite L’Arlesienne 


MINUETTO 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Whasic for Strings 


THE AOLIAN 
STRING ENSEMBLE METHOD 


For Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass together 


George Dasch and Aileen Bennett 


The Aeolian String Ensemble Method offers basic in- 
structional material for mixed string classes, prog- 
ressing from open string studies through the fifth 
Effective ensemble training, unison and 
solo material, and music of the finest quality are 
Hundreds of school orchestras are building superlative string 


THE AEOLIAN STRING ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Viola, Cello and Bass. Full Score Included 
Complete bowings and fingerings. 


ALLEGRO from D Major Quartet................0000+ 
GAVOTTE and MUSETTE from Third English Suite.. 


ft. Volkmann Comp. $1.25 

aaenare eG. Bizet Comp. $1.00 
iscedadishddedidinlaniiabbsdatdtadinag Dittersdorf Comp. $2.00 
...J. S. Bach Comp. $1.25 

G. Bolzoni Comp. $1.25 


Extra Parts to the above numbers 20c 
Send for complete list, copies sent on approval 


H. T. FitzSimons Company 


By 


Modernize your string instruction 


By George Dasch. 


CHICEAGO, ILL. 








Class D Number on 1940 | 
National Selective List 


GLORIANA 


Overture by A. J. WEIDT 
for BAND 


Hailed by directors and players alike as the 
outstanding easy overture of the year. 








*Full Band........... $2.50 
*Symphonic Band : 5.00 
Condensed Score in C................. 40 
All other parts, each .20 





*Including Condensed Score in C 
and Interpretative Analysis. 


Send for Free Conductor-Cornet part of 
Gloriana and Solo Bb Cornet Books of our 
various collections. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 


BOSTON 
MASS. 





Compendium of Piano Material 
(Second Edition) 
A Standard Book of Reference for Private and 
Public School Teachers of Piano by 


ADELAIDE TROWBRIDGE PERRY 
Price $2.50 


Trowbridge-Perry Publications 


5012 Vincent Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 














o CHOIR GOWNS 


A Cappella and Glee Club 
Robes for High Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. 
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NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 


A21-253 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA,PA 








OLYMPIAN 


COLLECTION OF 


CORNET SOLOS 


with PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


“Edited by 


Dr. Herbert L. 
Clarke” 


is your absolute 
assurance that 


every number is 





an ideal selec- 
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Collaborators in this work are William D. 
Revelli (University of Michigan), Gerald R. 
Prescott (University of Minnesota), Joseph E. 


tion for the 


Cornet soloist. 








Skornicka (Milwaukee Public Schools) and 
Fred K. Huffer (Director St. Bernard Com- 
mandery Band). 

Included are favorite numbers of the master 
Cornetists—Liberati, Hoch, Arban and Boettger. 
Contest committees will find these selections 
admirably adapted for Classes A, B, C and D. 
ae $1.00 (Send for “approval” copy). 

Complete catalog cheerfully furnished 
upon request. 


CHART MUSIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 


506 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








parts for the closing theme played by a 
wind ensemble. There was no chance to 
rehearse the bit—alas—for something was 
vitally wrong with the last measures of 
the hastily written revision. And in- 
stead of a beautiful final chord, there 
came from the instruments an assembly 
of misplaced sharps and flats whose dis- 
sonance provided anything but a _ har- 
monious benediction for an otherwise 
nearly perfect performance. 

But the students rise above all difficul- 
ties and mishaps. Such is the spirit of 
youth. And “knowing that their pro- 
grams have the effect of recitations 
demonstrating their achievements in mu- 
sic,” says Oscar Demmler of the Pitts- 
burgh schools, “the pupils work their 
hardest to make a good showing and 
profit most by errors because there is a 
nationwide audience of ‘adjudicators.’ ” 

“Such projects,’ in the opinion of 
William P. Twaddell of Durham, South 
Carolina, “not only motivate our work, 
but the experiences derived by the stu- 
dents in preparation and performance, 
and the various adjustments required of 
each of them in order to meet the exact- 
ing requirements and, to most of them, 
strange environment of the radio studio, 
are of definite educational value.” 


© 


There are other aspects than those 
which have been discussed. “From the 
standpoint of the broadcasting station, the 
M.E.N.C. Radio Committee and the di- 
rector in charge of arranging the details 
of each program” says Judith Waller, 
educational director of NBC Central Di- 
vision, “there has been a_ noticeable 
growth on the part of school music di- 
rectors in matters pertaining to broad- 
casting technique and the attention to 
details. The latter include such items as 
accurate timing of performances, careful 
and complete listing of music titles, com- 
posers and publishers and the like. Two 
weeks are necessary for the broadcasting 
company to check and clear the musical 
numbers for performance, to prepare the 
continuity and mail it to affiliated sta- 
tions, and have all details arranged with 
the station from which the broadcast is 
to originate in time for the necessary 
rehearsal prior to the broadcast.” After 
all, while these broadcasts are offered as 
amateur performances, they are heard in 
comparison with the finest type of pro- 
fessional programs. ‘Therefore, it is 
essential that the proper background and 
setting be provided, in order that the 
listening audience may not only be ad- 
justed to the amateur status of the per- 
formers, but also be made aware of the 
educational implications of the broadcast 
as a demonstration. 

Readers of the JouRNAL are aware to 
some extent of the good results achieved 
in this connection, for since 1934 the 
comments, inquiries and replies published 
have illustrated the variety of responses 
received from listeners throughout the 
United States and in other countries. 
Superintendents, members of — school 
boards, teachers and school patrons have 
sought information and advice regarding 
many matters. Usually Conference pub- 
lications will supply what is sought. 
Often it is advisable to refer an in- 
quiry to an officer, committee chairman 
or Conference member who can supply 
authoritative information or data from 
the records of his own school system. In 
not a few instances, music departments 
have been installed, augmented, or reor- 
ganized as the result of a Music and 
American Youth broadcast which has at- 
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tracted the attention of an administrator 

er citizen and prompted him to write to 

the Conference headquarters. A great 
many of the listeners are music teachers 

-some who, because they are in remote 
towns and villages, have little or no op- 
portunity for other contacts with the 
work of their colleagues in the school 
field. And of course many listeners are 
the home folks everywhere who love chil- 
dren and music, and who, therefore, are 
interested in learning more about the gen- 
eral developments in music education. 
Inquiries come from cities, villages, rural 
districts—from people in all professions 
and all trades, in addition to the hundreds 
of responses from music educators. 

All of these letters receive attention. 
Material sent to inquirers includes Re- 
search Council bulletins, the Music 
Epucators JourRNAL, the Conference 
brochure, information about the Year- 
hook, circulars describing current activi- 
ties. Individual replies by letter are 
sent whenever warranted. 

Only a few of the schools and colleges 
thus far represented in the Music and 
American Youth broadcasts have been 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, 
and available space permits including only 
the current schedule of broadcasts subse- 
quent to those mentioned in the February 
JoURNAL and previous issues (NBC Red 
Network, Sundays, 11:30-12:00 A. M., 
ES.2.)3 
March 3—Newtonville, Massachusetts. Haydn 

M. Morgan, Chairman. 

March 10—Seattle, Washington. [Ethel M. 
Henson, Chairman. 

March 17—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Herman F. 
Smith, Chairman. 

March 24—Davenport, Iowa. J. U. Nichols, 
Chairman. 

March 31—Los Angeles, California (in connec- 
tion with the biennial convention). Leslie 
Clausen, Chairman. 

April 7—St. Louis, Missouri. Ernest Hares, 
Chairman. 

April 14—Cleveland, Ohio. Russell Morgan, 
Chairman. 

April 21—San Francisco, California. Charles 
Dennis, Chairman. 

April 28—Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Chairman. 

May 5—Tulsa, Oklahoma. George Oscar 
Bowen, Chairman. 

May 12—Los Angeles, California. Leslie 
Clausen, Chairman. 

May 19—Trenton, New Jersey. ‘Carol Pitts, 
Chairman. 

The Pacific Coast Music and Ameri- 
can Youth programs, sponsored by the 
California-Western and Northwest Con- 
ferences, are made avaliable to the sta- 
tions of the NBC Western Division Red 
Network (Saturdays, 6:30 to 7:00 P. M., 
P.S.T.). Following is current schedule: 
March 2—Salt Lake City, KDYL: Logan and 

Provo Schools. Lorin Wheelwright, chair- 

man. 

March 9—Seattle, KOMO: University of 
Washington. John Stroessler, chairman. 

March 16—San Francisco, KPO: San Fran- 
cisco and Castiloga Schools. W. M. Devlin, 
chairman. 

March 23—Portland, KGW: Aberdeen, Wood- 
land Portland Schools. E. A. Mclowell, 
chairman. 

March 30, Hollywood: Groups to be selected 
from those in attendance at M.E.N.C. con- 
vention at Los Angeles. 


WWYVA, in Wheeling, W. Va., carries 
the “Youth and Music” programs spon- 
sored by the Ohio Valley Music Educat- 
ors Association. These programs, which 
are heard weekly on Sundays, began last 
November and will continue until June. 
Other instances could be mentioned, 
but since this article deals primarily with 
the Music and American Youth project, 
further discussion of the subject of broad- 
casting as an adjunct to the school music 
program and as a medium of contact be- 
tween the schools and the public, will be 
left for a later article. 
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SCHMITT PUBLICATIONS 


—used and recommended by schools from Coast to Coast 


SUCCESSFUL MUSIC WORKBOOKS 


House . .. . “My Music Book” (For the Grades)— 
Books One and Two—48 pages each. 50 
I, SI icnrccsevacsecenaeads C 


Carr .. . . “An Exercise Book in Musical Theory” 
—(Junior High School) — 48 pages, 50c 


and 
“An Exercise Book in Creative Music” 
—(Junior and Senior High School), 50 
Parts I and II, 40 pages each, price. C 


Ranks-Nohavec . “Composing Your Own Music” 
(Senior High and College) — 32 pages, 50 
SN 60606604 00s0eénnnddotaneeadaeee C 


OTHER FAMOUS SCHMITT PUBLICATIONS 


“Introduction To Musical Knowledge,” Jones-Barnard, $1.50; Prescott Technic 
System Outlines—Part I, including Preparatory Exercises, each 50c. 

“Getting Results With School Bands,” Prescott-Chidester, $3.50. 

“Playwell Trio and Quartet Folio,’’ 50c. Fussell’s “Ensemble Drill,”’ 75c. 

“Picture Tunes,” Gilman, 75c. “Morning Glories,” Hobbs, 75c. 


Ask Your Local Dealer, or write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT 
MUSIC COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















The Nenest in Choral Works 


LET YOUR LISlil SO SEI, oc ccccccccs ROBERT SCHUMANN _.16 
The Adagio from the Violoncello Concerto in A minor, transcribed for 
S.S.A. with accompaniment for paino and Cello Solo by Russet B. 
KINGMAN. 

FOE CH ci cecccasscrdssass JOHANNES BRAHMS ea. _ .10 


Arranged for §.A.T.B. to sacred words with or without accompaniment, 
by WINFRED DOUGLAS. 

BARE, BEALERAEV GS EARAMSBGE es ook ccccccnsccncseces W. H. REED .60 
A short, delightful choral ballad for mixed voices with piano accom- 
paniment. The words by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

ee rn Ser Peet LOUISE P. STONE. .10 
The celebrated poem by Cart SANDBURG in a setting fer S.S.A.A., 

a cappella. An unusual program novelty. 


GO, FETCH TO ME A PINT O’ WINE.......... ROBERT FRANZ .12 
A rollicking Male Chorus (T.T.B.B.) arranged by FRANK SCHERER. 
THE PRODIGAL SON (A Sermon in Swing)..... ROBERT ELMORE 1.00 


A Male Voice cantata with accompaniment for piano or orchestra. The 
words from “God’s Trombones” by JAMES WELDON JOHNSON, beginning 
“Young man, your arm’s too short to box with God.” 


Send for Approval Copies 


Ea h St. 
THE H.W. GRAY CO. S's 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EpucaTors JOURNAL 





SUPERIOR QUALITY 
THE ELKHART, INDIANA . 
CLARINETS FLUTES 


Cusatomntbullf WOODWINDS OBOES -aPICCOLOS 
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fadbuall Keo 


That are Making History 


In The School Music 


ene Filld ee 


THE 4 WAY FEDERAL 
SYMPHONIC 16" MODEL) 


* Complete recording, phonograph, radio 
and public address system equipment of the 
very finest for your school is embodied in 
this Federal Symphonic 16 inch model. 
Faithfully records from one or two micro- 
phones, anything spoken, sung or played 
into them; does off-the-air recordings; in- 
stantly plays back with perfect duplication 
with finest tone quality; is as simple and 
easy to operate as any ordinary radio-phono- 
graph combination. This Federal Symphonic 
model is now in wide usein high schools and 
colleges and carries the strongest endorse- 
ment of school executives and music educa- 
tors. It incorporates many exclusive and 
professional-type features for simplification 
and assured results. Before you buy any 
similar equipment for your school, be sure 
to investigate the Federal and give it a 
thorough working trial. Price, 3399.00. 








SBEPrVLeE PRO 1i2 


* For the small school, or those of lessor 
recording requirements, or budget, the Fed- 


eral Little Pro, 12 inch model, includes all 
major facilities of the larger unit, yet it is 
priced at only $199.50. While smaller, it is 
fully as efficient to the limit of its capacity. 
This model is also widely used and endorsed 
for school work. 

See your local recorder dealer or write direct 
for complete illustrated folder giving de- 
tailed specifications. 280 


Continental Music Go., Inc. 


630 S$. Wabash Ave. Dept. 3745 Chicago, Illinois 
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Music Education Marches On 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTEEN 





had to be met, including the establishment 
of a bona fide paid circulation. 

Under the provisions of the new Con- 
stitution adopted at the 1930 meeting of 
the Conference, the JouRNAL was put on 
a paid subscription basis; one dollar of 
the annual dues of each active member 
was to be applied on the annual JouRNAL 
subscription, and persons not members of 
the Conference were to have the privilege 
of subscribing for the magazine at the 
rate of one dollar per year. Second class 
entry at the Chicago Post Office was 
granted, and with the issue of September, 
1930, the free circulation of the JouRNAL 
ended, except for .limited distribution in 
connection with the promotion of certain 
of the educational activities of the Con- 
ference. That this step had important 
bearing on the future, will be seen later 
when we discuss the financing of the Con- 
ference, for the JouRNAL now shoulders 
the lion’s share of this responsibility. 

Closely associated with the important 
developments of ten years ago, which 
have had such important bearing on our 
work of the decade, was the decision by 
the Executive Committee to appoint an 
Editorial Board for the Journat. The 
thought had been that an editor would be 
named to act in a supervisory capacity in 
administering the editorial policy as de- 
termined by the Executive Committee, 
but, after long and careful study, an 
Editorial Board or “composite editor” 
was decided upon as more consistent with 
the needs and nature of a codperative 
organization like the Conference. This 
Editorial Board was commissioned to 
work out an editorial policy and pro- 
cedure with the Executive Secretary, who 
was given the title of Managing Editor. 
The wisdom of this course seems to have 
been demonstrated long since, for the 
JourNAL circulation has vastly increased, 
the number of issues was increased from 
five a year to six, and the average num- 
ber of pages per issue has so increased 
that we now receive the equivalent of a 
seventh issue each year. Few of us 
realize, when we casually pick up our 
JourNAL, that in addition to the usual 
editorial work which is done by the office 
staff in preparation of material for the 
JourRNAL, literally hundreds of manu- 
scripts are read by the Editorial Board. 
Sometimes a single manuscript is re- 
viewed by two, three or four members of 
the board before a decision is reached as 
to its suitability for the magazine. Revi- 
sions or condensations or other changes 
are suggested to authors in many cases— 
which means further review of the altered 
manuscripts,—and in total many hours of 
time are contributed by the chairman of 
the Editorial Board and his associates.’ 

A grateful word should be said about 
those who contribute articles, for theirs 
is a fundamental service in the main- 
tenance of this rather unique enterprise in 
cooperative journalism. Perhaps some 


5 Edward B. Birge has been chairman of the 
Editorial Board since it was created in 1930. Present 





personnel of the Board is as follows: John W. 
Beattie, Charles M. Dennis, Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Marguerite V. Hood, James L. Mursell, Paul J. 


Weaver and Grace V. Wilson. Others who have 
served on the Board are: Anne Landsbury Beck, 
George Oscar Bowen, Samuel T. Burns, Louis Wood- 
son Curtis, Peter W. Dykema, Will Earhart, Mary 
E. Ireland, Archie N. Jones, Max T. Krone, Jacob 
Kwalwasser, Grace V. Wilson. 


readers are not aware that all articles in 
the JouRNAL are contributed without fee 
by members and friends of the Conference. 


© 


Although we have mentioned only a few 
significant events which have been “mile- 
posts” in the progress of the Conference, 
the résumé, sketchy as it has been, clearly 
shows what an important—not to say 
vital—step was taken when the business 
office was established. It was then pos- 
sible for the Conference to continue its 
program of expansion, and the division 
of labor left the president free to promote 
the educational program while the busi- 
ness office assumed responsibility for the 
business procedure of the organization. 

The setting up of the new office was 
greatly expedited by the two offices which 
already existed—those of the JouRNAL and 
the Treasurer. Paul Weaver had been 
the editor for four years and he, together 
with the editors who preceded him— 
George Oscar Bowen and Peter W. 
Dykema—had accumulated the equipment 
that is needed for a publication office. Of 
course, the chief asset of a codperative 
organization is what the appraisers call 
“good will,” and certainly the Conference 
rates high in this respect. But there are 
tangible assets also—as may be judged by 
the fact that ten years ago over five tons 
of equipment, files and stocks of Year- 
books, bulletins and JOURNALS were 
shipped to the new offices from the 
JouRNAL office in Ithaca, New York. One 
ton of records and equipment came from 
the office of the treasurer, Frank Percival. 
When the office was fully established it 
had complete card files, addressograph 
mailing lists, addressograph machinery, 
typewriters, membership records, files, et 
cetera—and about $10,000 in the various 
funds that were centralized. 

At first, some four or five people could 
look after the business that went through 
the office. Now, to care for the activities 
of the National Conference, the Sectional 
Conferences, and all the affiliated and 
auxiliary organizations, ten to fifteen effi- 
cient workers can scarcely keep up with 
the activities of the office, which has 
nearly doubled the original floor space. 

While hundreds of members and friends 
have visited our headquarters office and 
know more or less about its operations, 
it is likely that very few appreciate fully 
the extent and variety of the activities 
carried on or served by the Conference 
through this medium. We are prone to 
take for granted many of these things 
which have become part of our work dur- 
ing the past ten years, but we should 
know the how and why—how the office 
is supported, the type and extent of serv- 
ices it supplies, the types of work done 
by the employees, the extent and uses of 
the mailing list, the Conference’s publica- 
tions, the relationship of the office to the 
Sectional Conferences and the auxiliary 
and affiliated organizations, and so on. 
These things are all important in the 
present program of our organization — 
and we should be informed about and 
interested in the matters pertaining to 
business administration as well as in those 
things that concern the educational side 
of our work. Therefore, this brief sum- 
marization : 
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(1) Finances. Many persons believe 
hat their membership dues support the 
usiness office. This is far from true. 
Membership dues help;* the membership 
tself, if it is active in fact as well as in 
ame, is much more important. 

Membership participation is the moti- 
ating power of our organization. It 
makes possible the income-producing ac- 
ivities through which we finance the 

n-income-producing activities in our 
program. By far the most important 
revenue-producing “activity” is the Music 
EDUCATORS JOURNAL. The success of this 
magazine has made it a leading advertis- 
ing medium in the music education field, 
with the result that our largest income 
from any one source is derived from 
[JoURNAL advertising. Other revenues in- 
clude JouRNAL subscriptions and exhibit 
fees (in the national year). A relatively 
small amount comes from membership 
dues. The sale of bulletins is on a “break 
even” basis, and the income from sale of 
Yearbooks only partially covers the cost 
of production.’ 


(2) Activities. The office staff, under 
supervision of the Editorial Board, edits 
and looks after the publication of the 
JournaL, the Yearbook, the bulletins of 
the Music Education Research Council 
and of the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associations and the 
Exhibitors Association. It also handles 
the production and mailing of material 
sent out concerning the activities of the 
National and Sectional Conferences and 
the auxiliary and affiliated organizations.*® 
The printing bills for work handled 
through the Conference office run as high 
as $35,000 a year. These figures give a 
pretty fair estimate of the amount of work 
done in this particular field. Membership 
and subscription records, mailing lists, 
etc., are handled in the office routine. 


(3) Information Service. In addition 
to carrying on the business of the organi- 
zation, the headquarters office for the past 
few years has become more and more a 
clearing house for information on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the subject of music. 
A large share of the daily correspondence 
relates directly to this informational phase. 
When a letter is received asking for in- 
formation concerning educational pro- 
cedures or other matters not covered in 
bulletins or other publications, or which 
the office employees are not equipped to 
supply, the inquirer is put in touch with 
an officer, committee chairman or mem- 
ber qualified to give authoritative informa- 
tion or assistance, thereby enabling valu- 
able contacts to be made that probably 
would be impossible without this service. 

You have observed in the Fall issues of 
the JourNAL the lists giving dates and 
places for meetings of state education 
associations and their music sections, with 
names of officers and chairmen, and the 
similar listings of district, state and re- 
gional competition-festivals—as well as 
many columns in every issue giving an- 
nouncements and news regarding the ac- 


® The active membership fee is divided three ways, 
as follows: 75 cents to Sectional Conference funds, 
$1.00 for the Journat, $1.25 for the general fund. 

™Some of the Sectional Conferences have aided 
the national treasury by transferring a portion of 
surplus funds to the general operating fund, and 
the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Associations pay $150 per month. 

8 During the months of January and February, 
1940, 68,000 pieces of mail were addressed and 
dispatched from the Conference office (exclusive of 
the Music Educators Journal, which is mailed by 
the printer in wrappers addressed on the Confer- 
ence addressograph machine). In addition to Na- 
tional Conference mailings, service was also pro- 
vided for Sectional Conferences, auxiliary and state 
organizations, State organizations often reciprocate 
by including Conference material in their regular 
and special mailings. (See footnote on page 86.) 
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“TIME AND TUNE” 


A First Book for 
Cornet or Trumpet 


y 
Walter M. Smith, Jr. and Warren S. Freeman 


Beginning with the fundamentals of the cornet and trumpet, 
this book progresses by means of melodious exercises and 
interestingly familiar pieces. Thorough rhythmic training has 
been emphasized and exemplified by pieces to develop ensem- 
ble playing. 

Price, 75 cents 


“’ A TuNE A DAy FOR VIOLA” Book 2 
““ A TUNE A DAy FOR CELLO” Book 2 


by 
C. Paul Herfurth 


Since the publication of “A TUNE A DAY FOR VIOLA” 
—Book 1 and “A TUNE A DAY FOR CELLO”—Book 1, 
insistent demand has necessitated the publication of second 
volumes for each of these methods. The two new books are 
now available to teachers for either class or individual in- 
struction. 

Price, ea. vol., 60 cents 


“HORACE MANN PIANO Book”’ 
ee ae Edited 


y 
Raymond Burrows, Ed. D. 


The pieces in this book are the result of the experiences of 
children’s creative ability, the use of ROTE and NOTE in 
reading, and the correlation of piano with the rest of the 
school music program. 

Price, 60 cents 


Visit our exhibit at the Music Educators National Conference for 
further information regarding these new publications. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
116 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
































“Practical Baton Technique for Student Conductors” 


By Fred E. Waters 


Price $0.75 








A straightforward, practical book for all conductors who 
want a well defined beat, with grace and proper form. 
Based on careful analysis of fundamentals; confined to 
clarity and precision; direct practical approach with a 
sound theoretical base, but a minimum of theorizing in 
the text itself. The author has met these requirements 
splendidly and, in the step by step logical presentation of 
his subject, together with the clearest kind of diagram- 
matic material, he has succeeded in contributing a definite 
text which all young conductors will find extremely helpful. 


Ask to Examine “On Approval” 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. © Chicago 
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New School Choruses 


AMERICA, 
THOU BLESSED LAND 


Patriotic Anthem 








By 
Geoffrey O’Hara 
Arranged for 
S.A.T.B. T.T.B. S.S.A. 
T.T.B.B. S.A.B. T.B. 
S.A. 
Each 15c Net 

















DOWN SOUTH 
(Well-Known American Sketch) 
By 
W. H. Myddleton 


Saxophone Quartet 
by H. Klickmann) 
Price $1.25 Net 
Also for 
Rhythm Band 
Complete Set 85c, Score 25c 


(Arr 




















New Trumpet Solos 
Concert Arrangements 


SCRIABINE 


ETUDE Op. 2 No. .60¢ 

STRAWINSKY 

WO DANCES FROM 
PETROUSHKA.......... 2.065 75¢ 


Both Arr. by Gregory Stone 




















JUST OUT 
The Internationally 
Known Operetta 


A WALTZ DREAM 
By OSCAR STRAUS 
Especially Adapted 
for School Use 
By 
Edward Bradley and Don Wilson 
Complete Vocal Score $1.75 Net 




















Write for Our Complete 
Lists of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music 


EDWARD B. MARKS 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
R. C. A. BLDG., RADIO CITY 
NEW YORK 
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tivities of all music education organiza- 
tions in the United States. This invaluable 
service is carried on through contacts 
maintained constantly with the officers of 
the numerous groups by our business 
office. There are many small activities 
too numerous to mention that are per- 
formed by the headquarters office, which 
either directly or indirectly promote the 
educational program of the Conference. 


(4) Types of Work Done by the Em- 
ployees. The staff includes correspond- 
ents, stenographers, a stenotypist, an ac- 
countant, a bookkeeper, an editorial 
assistant, a proofreader, addressograph 
and graphotype operators, filing and mail- 
ing clerks—as well as persons skilled in 
typography, advertising, and journalism. 
Each employee is a specialist in his or 
her line of work; several are equipped to 
serve in more than one capacity. The 
bookkeeper is under supervision of a cer- 
tified public accountant. Employees who 
handle funds are bonded. 


(5) The Mailing List. If Mrs. 
O’Grady’s cow were to kick over the 
lamp again, causing a conflagration in 
the vicinity of 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, it is certain the first thing the 
Conference employees would attempt to 
save would be the mailing list, which is 
the most comprehensive and correct col- 
lection of names and addresses of music 
educators in existence. The list was 
started by Paul Weaver when he was 
editor of the JouRNAL and, with the as- 
sistance of the Conference officers and 
state chairmen, he had, when the central 
business office was opened, a list of some 
15,000 names, all on addressograph plates 
and duplicated in a card file. The list is 
constantly being revised so that it is kept 
up to date as nearly as possible, and 
today includes the names of all Confer- 
ence members, the names of JouRNAL sub- 
scribers, members of auxiliary organiza- 
tions, the names of the “partial” members 
who belong to the affiliated state organi- 
zations, and a list of prospective members 
—totaling nearly 30,000 names. All the 
Conference units—sections, auxiliaries 
and affiliated state organizations’—assist 
in keeping the lists up to date, and all 
have the use of the lists and mailing de- 
partment facilities. 


(6) The Conference Publications. No 
progressive educator can afford to be 
without the JouRNAL, the Yearbook and 
the Music Education Research Council 
bulletins. All are invaluable. The Jour- 
NAL, the Yearbook and the bulletins are 
used widely as texts in colleges and 
universities. 


® The six sections of the M.E.N.C. are: Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators Conference, Eastern 
Music Educators Conference, North Central Music 
Educators Conference, Northwest Music Educators 
Conference, Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion, Southwestern Music Educators Conference. 
Auxiliary organizations include the National School 
Band Association, National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, National School Vocal Association, Music 
Education Exhibitors Association. Affiliated state 
organizations which function as units of the Con- 
ference are: Colorado Music Educators Association, 
Delaware Dept. of Music, State Education Asso- 
ciation, Georgia Music Education Association, Idaho 
Music Educators Association, lowa Music Educators 
Association, Louisiana Music Education Association, 
Michigan Music Educators Association, Missouri 
Music Educators Association, Montana Music Edu- 
cators Association, Ohio Music Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Washington Music Educators Club 
(affliated as a state-division unit pending comple- 
tion of a state organization affiliation), West 
Virginia Music Educators Association, Wyoming 
Choral and Instrumental Directors Association. 

In addition to the above, there are many codp- 
erative afhliates, the names of which are included 
in the listing on page 2. Some of the state asso- 
ciations in the list are now taking the necessary 
steps to complete their afhliation as state units of 
the Conference. 





Teac [1 lelordy fun 


ANO Tha. RTE 


NEW* PRACTICAL METHOD 





| You Do Not Have To Be 


| 





| method any teacher can make 


A Music Teacher 


to teach music successfully. 
With the “Melody Fun” 


rhythm, pitch, sight reading 
and sight singing understand- 
able and real fun for grade 
school children. 

This method includes the Ton- 
ette—an unbreakable, true-in- 
pitch, easy to play instrument— 
and “Melody Fun.” Instrument 
and book sell for only $1.35 with 
a substantial discount to 
schools. Educators everywhere 
acclaim “Melody Fun” a real 
advancement in child music 
training. So simple a_ kinder- 
garten child can master it; so 
scientific it will definitely im 
prove the musical training of 
all elementary school children. 


——— | 
LOW IN PRICE Ty 
complete only $1.35 
special discount 2@ 
ee schools 


Tor sale exclusively by 


LYONS BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


14 W. LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Melody Fe" 





BAND BOOK 


by 
FORREST L. BUCHTEL 
Here’s the ideal companion or 


follow-up band book for every 
beginning method. 





Preparatory harmonic, rhyth- 
mic, and melodic work precedes 
each of twenty program num- 
bers. 


Complete instrumentation. 


Request your free 
cornet copy now! 





Published by 


ke Se ee 


MUSIC CO. 


14 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
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Che Yearbook is a veritable storehouse 
knowledge. As the Conference has 
wn in vision, scope and in membership, 
Conference book has likewise grown 
value and also in size. The first volume 
1910) contained eighty-seven pages; in 
20 a two hundred forty-three page book 
is issued; and the last volume (1938) 
umbers 532 pages. The next edition of 
ir Yearbook, under the new editorial 
licy recently announced by the Execu- 
ve Committee, should represent another 
nilepost” in Conference achievement. 
What has been said in regard to the 
-arbook can likewise be said about the 
URNAL; both are rich in content and 
re contributing greatly to the new music 
rogram. And among educational peri- 
cals, the JoURNAL is distinctive— edi- 
rially and typographically. 

Other publications issued by the office 

clude the bulletins and forms of the 

‘ational School Band Orchestra and 
ocal Associations—about twenty items 
il] told. More than 10,000 copies of the 
112-page 1940 Competition-Festival Man- 
ial were printed and distributed. Many 
isands of the “Adjudication Com- 
Forms” are ordered annually for 
in district and state festivals, in ad- 
lition to the quantities required for the 
national festivals in the ten regions. 

(7) In General. The headquarters of- 

fice looks after all business affairs of the 
National Conference and its units, the six 
Sectional Conferences and the auxiliaries. 
[he educational and business phases are 
not entirely separate; they are each a 
part of a great organization, and they 
supplement each other. Since the found- 
ing of the Conference, probably the most 
significant step taken at any one time was 
the establishment of the central office. 
Many services and contacts have been 
made possible that otherwise would have 
een impossible; and the contributions of 
time and energy of voluntary officers have 
been enhanced through the operation of 
the central office—which has the effect of 
a “labor-saving machine” in this respect. 
The unification of the many small groups 
which have affiliated into one powerful 
organization has been possible largely 
through the medium of the headquarters 
otnce. 
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In this article, only bare reference has 
been made to the educational phases of 
our work, but emphasis has been placed 
on the development of the organization 
and of the machinery with which and 
through which the educational work is 
being accomplished. This machinery is 
propelled by the power of thousands of 
individuals who are included in the mem- 
bership of the Conference and the associ- 
ated organizations which are now meshed 
and in gear. 

And now we are about to pass another 
milepost, for we have reached the point 
where it is necessary again to revise our 
Constitution in order to make full use of 
all of the component parts of our organi- 
zation structure in meeting the needs en- 
tailed by recent and anticipated growth— 
and also to take the extremely important 
step of affiliation with the National Edu- 
cation Association as its Department of 
Music. As Richard Grant, chairman of 
the Committee on Constitution Revision, 
stated in his article in the February 
JourNaAL, “The meaningful significance of 
all the provisions of the new Constitution 
is that opportunity will be made available 
to adjust our organization machinery to 
the greatly enlarged program of music 
education which most assuredly will de- 
velop during the next decade.” 

Since 1907 we have traveled a long 
route on the journey toward our goal, 
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CHORAL NOVELTIES 


for 


SPRING CONCERTS 


(Cantatas, otc. 


King Nutcracker....... Tchaikovsky-Bornschein 
(For S.S.A. or S.A.T.B.) Price .80 
Fantasy on a Russian 
re Gaines, Samuel R. 
(For S.S.A.A. or S.A.T.B.) Price .50 
Emperor and the Nightingale. Bornschein, Franz 
(S.A.) Price .50 
, ECE ee Cross, Henry P. 
(S.A.B. with tableaux) Price .50 
Peer Gynt Suite............. Grieg, Edv.-Silver 
(For S.S.A.) Price .50 
The Seasons............. Schubert-Bornschein 
(S.S.A. choral ballet) Price .50 
Following Foster’s Footsteps 
(ance iebwak new ee Nevin, Gordon Balch 
(For S.S.A. or S.A.T.B.) Price 1.00 
ee Johnston, Edw. F. 
(S.A.T.B.) Price 1.25 
Ns non nga a eae Johnston, Edw. F. 
(S.A.T.B.) Price 1.25 
Captain Vander Hum........ Rhys-Herbert, W. 
(T.T.B.B.) Price 1.25 
A Nautical Knot............. Rhys-Herbert, W. 
(S.A.T.B.) Price 1.25 


A complete list of operettas, cantatas, dances and 
publications of interest to Music Educators will be 
mailed on request. 


Fischer t, bro. 
ugwest 4o0t st. 
new york 
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THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


M.E.N.C. BIENNIAL MEETING 


Los Angeles, California 
MARCH 30 — APRIL 5 


SPECIAL RATES FOR THE CONFERENCE 


$5.00 one person, in a single room $ 9.00 three persons in a room | 
$7.00 two persons in a room $11.00 four persons in a room 


Suites $12.00 — $15.00 — $20.00 
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NEW MITCHELL STEEL-LEG | 
PORTABLE FOLDING STAND 


for band, orchestra and choral group elevation 
also for platforms of same level for dramatics, ete. 
Can be adapted * Constructed in units 


To any need Easy to handle 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3043 FOREST HOME AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











MEDALS FOR STATE BAND, ORCHESTRA 
AND VOCAL CLINICS | 


Send for samples of our medals. 


We shall submit original drawings 
of medals suitable for your indi- 


vidual State Contest or Festival. 


Dieges & Clust 


New York, N. Y. 





17 John Street 





When writing to advertisers please mention the 


MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 











Write me about that position you want 
OR SEE ME IN ROOM 2110 AT THE LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE 


SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 
If Already Listed, Is Your Record as of 1940? 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. | 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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“Music for every child and every child 
for music.” At times the traveling has 
been rather difficult, but from the very 
outset it has been a happy journey, and 
as we look back we can see the distance 
we have traveled. In view of the progress 
that has been made thus far we have 
every reason to believe that we shall 
move forward more rapidly in the future 
than we have in the past. The success 
we have in attaining our goal will be 
dependent upon our strength, our earnest- 
ness, our vision and our desire to press 
on. Co-workers in Music Education— 
Forward March! 





Women Composers 


(Continued from page 21) 





tragedy. Yet it need not be. It offers no 
true alibi. The bearing of one or more 
children should add to the normal de- 
velopment, and marriage under favorable 
circumstances occasionally brings to the 
wife more freedom for self-expression in 
achievement than the husband—the bread- 
winner — enjoys. A woman skilled in 
music is, as a rule, especially admired 
and sought in marriage; and marriage, 
as a career in itself, then invites music 
as an avocation and not as a fierce, all- 
demanding, time-consuming goal of com- 
position. Seldom is either the husband 
or the woman willing to pay that price. 
Married women may not have produced 
great compositions, but they have pro- 
duced their composers. 

Endurance. The achievements of great 
geniuses came from work, work, work, 
according to Wizard Edison. It: often 
involves excessive, even pathological 
strain. When we speak of the male as 
the stronger sex, we usually refer to 
muscular strength. The passionate in- 
tellectual and emotional drain and suf- 
fering through which the great composer 
arrives, is of a different order. Women 
can bear, suffer and sacrifice in such re- 
spects fully as much as men. 

Summing up the above observations, 
we may say that the real explanation for 
the absence of women from the higher 
fields of achievement in creative music 
does not lie in any form of limitation by 
heredity, nor does it lie to any great ex- 
tent in present limitations of opportu- 
nity, environment or woman’s peculiar 
obligations. Woman is born with many 
distinctive feminine traits, but it is 
doubtful if we shall find any of these of 
critical significance in the present issue. 
Environmental factors of all sorts often 
determine types of development and 
achievement, but each of these may be 
laid to some other and more fundamental 
cause. 

Woman’s fundamental urge is to be 
beautiful, loved and adored as a person; 
man’s urge is to provide and achieve in 


acareer. There are exceptions; but, from 
these two axioms arise the countless 
forms of differential selection in the 


choice and pursuit of a goal for life. 
Education, environment, motivation, obli- 
gations, and _ utilization of resources, 
often regarded as determinants in them- 
selves, are but incidental modes for the 
outcropping of these two distinctive male 
and female urges. They make the eter- 
nal feminine and the persistent masculine 
type. It is the goal that accounts for 
the difference. Man and woman both 
have their choice and both can take 
pride in their achievements. 
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Howard Hanson was the chairman of 
this committee, and its personnel included 
both Dr. Moore and myself. A prelim- 
inary report was issued the next year 
and this may be found in the M.T.N.A. 
Volume of Proceedings for 1934. The 
first report concerned itself mostly with 
the master’s degree, but in 1938 another 
report was submitted and this second 
report was adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music and printed 
in its Bulletin Number 9 (July, 1938). 
The problem of the doctor’s degree was 
treated somewhat extensively in this sec- 
ond report, and although the matter is 
not finally settled and even though I, 
myself, feel that the Ph.D. is not the 
appropriate degree for the music educa- 
tion doctorate, yet I consider the material 
of both reports as being well worth 
careful consideration. They are, as a 
matter of fact, the most important ma- 
terial on higher music education avail- 
able at this time. 

In conclusion, I should like to give ad- 
ditional emphasis to the viewpoints that 
I have been advocating by quoting two 
short paragraphs from the first report of 
Dr. Hanson’s committee: 

“The members of the committee have 
assumed that in planning graduate courses 
the most important consideration is the 
interest and need of the individual stu- 
dent. There must, of course, be norms 
and standards in order that the standing 
of the graduate degree may be safe- 
guarded; but, granting that the student 
is prepared for graduate work, in the 
last analysis it is his capacities, interests, 
and needs that ought to determine the 
nature of at least a major portion of 
his program; rather than a slavish ad- 
herence to customs, traditions, and regu- 
lations. 

“The student who comes to an institu- 
tion for graduate study has a right to 
expect that he will be allowed to work 
in fields that are closely connected with 
his interests and capacities, so that his 
period of study may constitute a joyfully 
enlightening and broadening experience; 
rather than merely a dogged attempt to 
fulfill academic requirements inspired 
largely by tradition.” 

These words constitute my thesis, and 
it is toward the adoption of the principles 
here enunciated that I believe we ought 
to strive. It is good to see so many 
graduate students flocking to our sum- 
mer schools, but it will be still better 
when these many students find that they 
have actually come to a fountain at which 
they may satisfy their professional thirst, 
instead of to an education kindergarten 
where they are treated as children used 
to be treated in the good old days be- 
fore John Dewey and the doctrine of 
individual needs and differences appeared 
upon the educational horizon. The chil- 
dren of today would not tolerate such 
treatment. They would strike. Or at 
least they would scorn a teacher or a 
school that treated them thus. I sug- 
gest that graduate students in music edu- 
cation follow the same procedure. The 
desired change will not come all at once 
in its full completeness even then, but 
it will gradually come—and that is about 
all we have any right to ask. But it 
will only come if we insist on it. 
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A PRACTICAL KEYBOARD HARMONY 


By CARL M. ROEDER 


Member of Faculty, Institute of 
Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music 


Price 75 Cents 


Foreword by GEORGE A. WEDGE 


“The practical application of theoretic 
knowledge to the keyboard is one of 
the most difficult problems facing the piano instructor. There are 
a few fundamental principles which students need as musical 
vocabulary for intelligent study. While this basic knowledge is 
included in courses in written harmony, the courses are often not 
available ; and when they are, the pace is of necessity slower and 
more detailed than is required for the immediate demands of the 
piano lesson. 





“This book, the result of years of experience with this problem, 
gives the facts in a sound, musical and practical manner, and will 
be welcomed by teachers and students alike.” 


Examine This Publication at Your Dealer 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


6 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK N. Y. 





Thematic Catalogs sent gratis on request 

















SUMMY’S STRING ORCHESTRA ALBUM NO. 1 


Compiled and arranged by 


Sheppard Lehnhoff 
Works of Bach, Beethoven and Schubert that may be performed 
by combinations from String Quartet to full String Orchestra 


Not difficult — yet full symphonic effects 
Score $1.00 Parts ea. 50c 


NEW ENSEMBLES FOR CLARINETS 
SCHERZOSO-—-Four Bh Clarinets—Schmutz 
es ec rennhewe ee wee kenes se eadeeue $1.25 
PRELUDIAL FANTASIA ON “Lo! How a Rose E‘er Blooming’’— 
Four Mixed Clarinets—Praetorius-Schmutz 
CE Ss ic ck ie onde nedaud nea euaesasEteeen Wi 


Write fn catalogs 
CHORAL MUSIC—OPERETTAS—STRING AND WIND 
ENSEMBLES—RHYTHMS—PIANO—VOCAL 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE M.E.N.C. BIENNIAL 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles 
March 30-April 5 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


321 S. Wabash Avenue 19 West 44th Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 
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O MOST PEOPLE the name Volga 

Boatmen suggests just one thing— 

that famous and overworked song, 
which to the mass of Americans typifies 
Russia in the days before walrus-mus- 
tached Stalin became the Terror of the 
Tundras. But it is a safe wager that 
few citizens knew, until Life told them 
in its recent five-page article on the 
distinguished conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, that there were 
mce other manifestations of music on 
the Volga having to do with no imple- 
ment more taxing than a fiddle bow. 

Finally attaining his desire to quit 
playing the double-bass and enter the 
conductorial field, Sergei Koussevitzky 
assembled a symphony group which gave 
concerts in Moscow and St. Petersburg 
(later called Petrograd, and now Lenin- 
grad) through the winter season. With 
the advent of spring, following the first 
winter of their activities, M. and Mme. 
Koussevitzky chartered a Volga River 
side-wheeler, put the 85-piece orchestra 
aboard, and played down the Volga from 
Tver to Astrakan, stopping at towns 
along the route. 

This venture proved so successful (ac- 
cording to Life) that it was repeated 
in two later summers, with the happy 
result that, to quote Life, “They brought 
fine music to Russia’s hinterland and 
fame to Koussevitzky.” Thus began a 
career which has reached its apex here 
in our own land, where Sergei Kousse- 
vitzky now stands as top man among the 
full-time symphony leaders of his day. 
His orchestra is pronounced the finest in 
the world by those best equipped to judge. 

It is, however, a pity that the ardors 
and interests of his conducting will not 
permit M. Koussevitzky to give audi- 
ences throughout the country an oppor- 
tunity to hear his virtuoso playing of the 
double-bass. No one who has not been 
privileged to hear Sergei Koussevitzky 
in recital can have any conception of the 
possibilities of that difficult instrument in 
solo performance—it must be witnessed 
to be believed. In his hands it possesses 
all the flexibility and beauty of tone of a 
violin—incredible until heard as evoked 
by the master player. 
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A soNnaTA for violin and piano ap- 
parently little known and performed, is 
the work of a Bohemian composer, Oskar 
Nedbal. Composer Nedbal has written a 
quantity of effective music in many forms 
—operettas, ballets, songs, piano pieces, 
orchestral works, and a variety of violin 
pieces. 

Quite unaccountably, Nedbal’s compo- 
sitions are rarely found on concert pro- 
grams, despite their obvious merit. His 
violin-and-piano sonata is richly beauti- 
ful, broad in concept and treatment, well 
worth the attention of any performer 
who is seeking to enliven his repertoire 
by fresh, unhackneyed material. 

Technically the sonata is demanding 
enough to engage the interest of the ma- 
ture artist. Pianists will enjoy it for the 
reason that the accompaniment—which, 
strictly speaking, is not an accompani- 
ment but an integral part of the work— 
is delightfully pianistic. 
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THE TEMPEST over Metropolitan Opera 
Conductor Leinsdorf, who succeeded the 
late Artur Bodansky, seems to have come 
off the boil, leaving ostensible peace on 
the Wagnerian front. Exactly what was 
behind all the fuss will probably not be 
known outside the Opera family, although 
several very plausible theories have been 
advanced, based on some fact. At any 
rate, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
was hauled into the limelight just when 
a campaign was being waged for public 
support—not that the two had any con- 
nection. 

Another interesting by-product of the 
operatic embroglio is the notice focussed 
upon Mme. Flagstad’s able accompanist, 
Edwin McArthur, whom the diva has 
been actively assisting to secure a toe- 
hold in conducting circles. Mr. McAr- 
thur, a native American, has acquitted 
himself with honor in his several en- 
gagements as conductor, and gives all 
the credit to his enthusiastic sponsor, the 
great Flagstad. 
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MopERN EARS and sensibilities are well 
accustomed to the extraordinary sounds 
which have assaulted them these several 
decades agone, under the guise of music. 
Scearcely an eyebrow lifts or an ear turns 
away from even the more horrendous 
rackets to which the unpleasanter of the 
ultramodernists subject them. We are 
blasé—callous as all get-out, to speak 
plainly—a musically sophisticated and 
hardened set of concertgoers who have 
demonstrated that we can “take” it 
whether we “like” it or not. 


Tough as we are, new depths of horror 
are now and again presented to be 
plumbed; every so often we find that 
although we have in all conscience heard 
plenty, we “ain’t heard nothin’ yet.” 
Worst of all, we discover that not only 
can an audience be tortured by fresh 
tonal Inferno, but it is possible also to be 
Bored to Death. And what defense is 
there against music which adds to ugli- 
ness the supreme offense of being un- 
utterably tiresome ? 


A London journalist tells of a young 
man who showed Robert Louis Steven- 
son a poem of Browning’s with the com- 
ment that he couldn’t understand it. 
Stevenson replied: “I’m blessed if I 
know what it means; it looks like cat’s 
meat to me.” And so with some of the 
music of today; it looks like cat’s meat, 
and sounds worse than it looks. Fur- 
ther, if Tabby ever sat through a certain 
string quartet that springs to mind this 
minute (by an American, sad to say) 
she could sue for damages for having 
her name bandied about in conjunction 
with such transcendent tedium. 
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IN A WORLD GONE MAD with love of 
publicity, where every secret of the hu- 
man soul can be found on page one or 
in So-and-So’s column, there is a mys- 
terious, fascinating strangeness as to why 
the only thing that can’t be located now- 
adays is the index to a modern magazine. 
(Written after poring over every page 
of Time twice and still not finding it.) 


Our vest to the publishing fraternity 
is immeasurable; without their ministra- 
tions the dissemination of musical knowl- 
edge, with its attendant benefits and en- 
joyments, would be impossible. The mind 
balks at thought of our plight in this 
twentieth century if forced to depend 
upon handwritten manuscripts ! 

And publishers must live. To live, it 
is imperative that they market enough 
saleable music to pay for the publication 
of material for which there is limited 
demand. Publishers continue, as always, 
to gamble generously with matter whose 
selling future they cannot predict; for 
this practice we should be exceedingly 
grateful, as it gives life to an occasional 
masterwork which might otherwise have 
remained forever unheard. 

It is, therefore, with some reluctance 
that mention is made of a bit of music 
advertising which appeared not long 
since, and made an unfavorable impres- 
sion upon one individual, at least—not 
for itself, but because of its placement. 
Upon opening the leaves of a new edi- 
tion of a song written by one of the 
greatest of living composers, one’s eye 
and consciousness were assailed by an 
irrelevant advertisement printed conspic- 
uously on the inside cover page, opposite 
the introductory measures of the song. 

Placed as it was, that harmless ad- 
vertisement accomplished naught but an- 
noyance; it interfered with the song; it 
intruded and disturbed; it became a 
nuisance which makes that particular edi- 
tion of that song something to be avoided. 
Placed on the outside back sheet of the 
music, no objection could have been made 
to such advertising; the subject of it, 
true, was in contrast to the composition 
whose cover it decorated, but it was 
thoroughly musical in its own way—and 
a very good way, too, and a “paying” way 
at this moment in history, as it happens. 

When one concentrates on Bach, it is 
not agreeable to be deflected by contem- 
plation of Victor Herbert; nor does one 
care to mix Wagner with Johann Strauss, 
delightful as they both may be—separ- 
ately. It is not helpful to the enjoyment 
of a Raphael masterpiece or a Walt Dis- 
ney drawing to view them side by side. 
There is a ‘fitness of things’ that cannot 
be violated without loss. 

A matter of small moment, you may 
say—and, after all, why look at the ad- 
vertisement if it is so upsetting? Well, 
a butterfly too close to the eye of the 
beholder can obscure the Taj Mahal. 
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A FRIEND relates a tale which he, in 
turn, had from a radio commentator. 
Referring to the popular misconception 
concerning Toscanini, the commentator 
claimed that it is quite without founda- 
tion that the maestro is compelled to 
memorize the music he conducts because 
of the handicap of nearsightedness. 
“There is no truth in the rumor,” he 
averred. “Toscanini memorizes his scores 
for the reason that a good conductor 
should have the works in his head, not 

his head in the works.” 
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Asout the only distinction worth fight- 
ing for this spring is to be the One who 
didn’t go to see “Gone with the Wind. 
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New Concert Numbers 


for the 


SCHOOL BAND and ORCHESTRA 





All-Classic 
BAND BOOK 


Bits of Melody from the Writings of the Masters 


Arranged by 
ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 





Gems from the writings of the great music masters, introduced in the 
repertory of the young band during its first year, develop an appreciation 
for the best in music. In this collection these bits from symphonies and 
compositions in the larger forms have been attractively titled and brought 
within the playing capabilities of new bands. As will be noted below, a 
complete instrumentation is available, but smaller groups can give a satis- 
factory performance as the harmony is complete with the Clarinets and 
Brasses. Each arrangement calls for different treatment—legato, staccato, 
soft-tonguing, etc., and ample rehearsal numbers are placed advantageously 
throughout all parts. Special attention has been given to the Percussion 
parts. The Piano part can be used for rehearsals and as a Conductor’s 


Score. 
INSTRUMENTATION 


D-flat Piccolo, C Piccolo, C Flute, E-flat Clarinet, Solo and ist B-flat 
Clarinet, 2nd B-flat Clarinet, 3rd B-flat Clarinet, E-flat Alto <aoeioat, B-flat 
Bass Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, B-flat Soprano Saxophone (Solo B-flat Cor- 
net), Ist E- flat Alto Saxophone, 2nd E-flat Alto Saxophone, B-flat Tenor 
Saxophone, B-flat Baritone Saxophone, B-flat Bass Saxophone (B-flat Bass, 
Treble Clef), Solo and 1st B-flat Cornet (Trumpet or Sop. Sax), 2nd B- flat 
Cornet (Trumpet), 3rd B-flat Cornet (Trumpet), 1st E-flat Horn (Alto), 2nd 
E-flat Horn (Alto), Ist Horn in F, 2nd Horn in F, 1st Trombone (Bass 
Clef), 2nd Trombone (Bass Clef), 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef), 1st and 2nd 
Trombones (Treble Clef) or Tenors, Baritone (Bass Clef) or Euphonium, 
Baritone (Treble Clef), Basses, Timpani, Drums, etc., Conductor (Piano). 


CONTENTS 
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Orchestrated by Bruno Reibold 


(Catalog No. 26907) 
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The State Units 

N CONNECTION with the consideration of the proposed revision 

of the Constitution of the National Conference, it seems ad- 

visable to review the facts regarding Conference affiliates as 
listed in the JouRNAL masthead page in order to clearly define 
the status of the various groups in relation to the Conference. 
At the beginning of the development of a codperative relation- 
ship between the National Conference and the organizations 
representing states, state divisions and “in-and-about areas,” there 
was no specific requirement regarding membership or subscrip- 
tion to the Music Epucators JourNnat. Later, certain of the 
state associations, on their own initiative, combined membership 
in the Conference and JourRNAL subscription with active member- 
ship in the state associations. The first state to do this was the 
Ohio Music Educators Association which, by making the JouRNAL 
subscription and the Conference membership (active or partial) 
mandatory, became, in effect, a state unit of the Conference. 
Other state organizations followed suit, and in order to recog- 
nize this class of affiliation and still maintain a codperative rela- 
tionship with those organizations not yet ready to take the step, 
the Conference Constitution was amended to provide for direct 
affiliation and codperative affiliation. When the requirements 
essential to the “direct” affiliation are complied with, the state 
association and the divisions or affiliate groups of which it may 
be comprised, function as a state unit in relation to the National 
Conference, the Sectional Conferences and the Conference aux- 
iliaries, the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associa- 
tions. 

It should be understood, therefore, that if and when the pro- 
posed revision of the M.E.N.E. Constitution is adopted, the state 
associations which would participate in the Conference govern- 
ment, through automatic representation on the Section Execu- 
tive Boards, would be those having direct affiliation.? Each state 
not having this affiliate status would be represented on the Execu- 
tive Board of the Section of which it is a part by a member 
elected at the biennial business meeting of the Section. 

Of course, under the new Constitution there would be no need 
for change in the codperative relationship which has been main- 
tained with all music educators organizations, since it is the 
purpose of the Conference to serve rather than be served. How- 
ever, the advantages of direct affiliation with the Conference 
have already been demonstrated, and it seems likely that all 
states which are developing strong associations of music educa- 
tors will, wherever and whenever consistent, arrange to take 
advantage of the benefits of full participation as state units of 
the National Conference. 

Members desiring to familiarize themselves with the provisions 
for state affiliate relationship should refer to Article XI, Sections 
3 and 4, of the M.E.N.C. Constitution, and to the following 
references in the proposed revision of the Constitution, printed 
in the February Journat: Article IX, also Article IIT, Section 
3: Article IV, Sections 5 and 6; Article V, Section 2. A sample 
state constitution may be secured from the headquarters office. 


1A list of affiliated state organizations which now function as 
units of the Conference will be found in the footnote on page 86. 
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|. gearneer of the change in policy in regard to the Yearbook 
whereby 1939 material will be included in the 1940 volume, 
it has been impossible to publish the Conference financial state- 
ments in the usual manner prior to the biennial business meeting 
at Los Angeles. Therefore, the audit report and statement of 
receipts and disbursements of the National Conference and the 
financial statements of the Sectional Conferences are published 
in this issue of the Journar. The financial report of the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations was published 
in the 1939 report bulletin issued by the Associations and dis- 
tributed to all participating members during the past season. (A 
copy of the report will be supplied upon request.) 

In the columns following is reproduced the complete audit 
report of the Music Educators National Conference by Wolf & 
Company, certified public accountants. On page 94 appear the 
financial statements of the Sectional Conference treasurers, sub- 
mitted as audited and approved in accordance with the require- 
ments of the respective Constitutions. 


QR tle 


Executive Secretary 
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Music Educators National Conference 


Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1939 by Wolf & Company, 
certified public accountants. 


BALANCE BET, JUNE 30, 1939 
(Exhibit A) 
ASSETS 
General fund: 
, £0 ee ee ae ee ee 25.00 
On deposit, Harris Trust and Savings Bank......... 3,965.48 
On deposit, Continental Illinois National Bank...... 1,141.61 


5,132.09 


72) 


eee ree rere FC 
Te ee ee Te eee ee ee 400.00 


$ 4,139.22 


NE, TI, Fe nnn ve occ ewcseednnecosen $ 784.38 
Yearbook inventory (prior to 1938—estimated)..... 500.00 
Se ree er ere ey ee reer 500.00 


$ 1,784.38 


cke nen $ 3,269.45 


Journal equipment................ 
3,444.81 


Office equipment.... 


$ 6,714.26 
4,971.46 


A 


Less: Reserve for depreciation. 


1,742.80 


a) 


4d 


2,213.31 
3.00 


Funds advanced to Sectional Conferences.......... 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable........... 


$ 2,216.31 


ne I SG a 4:06 Sen wh Mae eerie ee oe eae ek ee $15,014.80 


Life membership fund: 
Cash on deposit, Continental Illinois National Bank. .$ 
U. S. Treasury Bonds (par $6,000.00)..... 


828.39 
5,704.11 


I I a Se ee yg ne acl ed a 2,867.50 
Total life membership fund.................. aia $ 9,400.00 
Cash held in trust: 

On deposit, Harris Trust and Savings Bank........ $ 4,843.30 
Investments held in trust: 

U. S. Savings Bonds (par $2,500.00)............... $ 1,875.00 
PE I hap Ré deh onVeewacaae aes Weakened bee eee cane $31,133.10 


LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


General Fund: 





Miscellaneous accounts payable.................... $ 2,737.97 

Accrued officers’ salaries. ............ ccc ccc ccccces 2,751.72 

Reserves for recsivables. ..... 0. . cece cccccs 4,139.22 

Reserves for inventories....................cee0. 1,784.38 

$11,413.29 

ee ES ree ere $10,886.94 
Less: Excess of expenses over income for year 

Se eB Sn nv oa hb oa eectedeweuse 7,285.43 

$ 3,601.51 

SE Ce oi 0d hk oe Rowe 8 ee ow a ween ae $15,014.80 

Reserve for life membership fund................... ..$ 9,400.00 

Reserve for cash and investments held in trust.......... $ 6,718.30 

Total Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus.................. $31,133.10 


COMMENTS 


Organization. The Music Educators National Conference is an 
unincorporated association of music teachers and supervisors, the 
object of which is stated by its constitution to be “mutual help- 
fulness and the promotion of good music through the instru- 
mentality of the public schools and other educational institutions.” 
Its income is derived from dues, from advertising in the Music 
EDUCATORS JOURNAL published by the Conference, and from the sale 
of publications. 

{Note: Exhibit fees are not mentioned because no income is received 
by the National Conference treasury from this source in the Sectional 
—-_™ half of the biennium, which is the period covered by this 
report. 
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Income and Expenses. Expenses exceeded income for the year by 
27.285.43. Details of income and expenses are shown by Exhibits 
ug “ele? ead “ER” 

Exhibit “C” shows the income and expenses of revenue producing 
activities—the Music EpucaTors JOURNAL, the Yearbook, and the 
sale of mailing lists and bulletins. The expense shown for these ac- 
tivities includes only direct expenses. No allocation has been made 
to these activities of general clerical salaries. 

All income of the Conference is accounted for on a cash basis— 
revenue from dues, advertising, sale of Yearbooks, etc., being con- 
sidered only when collected in cash. Expenses, however, are ac- 
crued. 

The approximate cost of printing the 1938 Yearbook was $2.05 
per copy, all of the cost being included in the year’s expense. 

Cash on deposit in the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 





Cash. 




















Chicago, and the Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago was verified by direct communication, and 
consisted of the following: 
General fund: 

Harris Trest an@ Savings Bank... 2... ccccccccccsesess $3,965.48 

Continental Illinois National Bank..............2.0.e0. 1,141.61 

"$5,107.09 

Life membership fund: 

Continental Illinois National Bank....................$ 828.39 
Cash held in trust: 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank...............0+e2+00+ $4,843.30 


Investments. The life membership fund investments consist of 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 354%, due 1941/43, par value $6,000.00, cost 
$5,704.11. These were presented for our inspection. Bonds of the 
same issue belonging to the general fund, par value $1,500.00, were 
sold within the year at a gain over cost of $226.48. 

Receivables. $4,139.22. These assets, consisting of accounts and 
notes, represent principally uncollected advertising accounts. The 
amount shown includes only accounts believed to be collectible. <A 
reserve is provided against the full amount, since it is the practice 
to include income only when collected. 

Inventories. $1,784.88. No physical inventories were taken ex- 
cept of 1938 Yearbooks. These are included at cost, $2.05 per copy. 
Other Yearbooks and bulletins are carried at the estimated value 
placed thereon by officials of the Conference. As in the case of 
receivables, a reserve is provided equal to the total inventories. 

Other Assets. $2,216.31. The accounts in this total arose princi- 
pally from funds advanced and from charges for overhead or other 
The following accounts are included: 


expenses 


Funds advanced to Sectional Conferences................ $ 134.92 
Missouri Music Educators Association................... 44.81 
National School Band Association....................... 2,031.06 
In-and-About Chicago Music Educators Club.............. 2.52 
re re er ee ee a eee 3.00 


“$2,216.31 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable. This total represents 
expense bills unpaid June 30, 1939. 


Accrued Salaries. $2,751.72. Included in this item are salaries 
due C. V. Buttelman ($2,166.72) and Vanett Lawler ($585.00). 


Life Membership Fund. Life members pay a fee of $100.00 each, 
which is required by the Constitution to be permanently invested 
and the income therefrom applied to the annual dues of the life 
members. Balances due on life membership subscriptions were not 
verified beyond the office records. 


Assets Held in Trust. Cash, $4,843.30. These funds represent 
cash received from Sectional Conferences and other organizations, 
part of which will be remitted to Sectional Conference treasurers 
and the balance payable on order. They are not covered by any 
formal agreements, and are separated on the balance sheet only to 
show that this cash is not available for general use by the Con- 
ference. During the year, $44,361.30 was collected for Sectional 
Conferences and other organizations and there were disbursements 
of $40,691.41 for Sectional Conferences and other organizations. 


$2,737.97. 


North Central Music Educators Conference............... $2,059.57 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference............... 529.01 
National Committee on Music in Education.............. 243.07 
Music Education Exhibitors Association................. 520.57 
Southern Conference for Music Education................ 597.76 
Eastern Music Educators Conference.................++. 409.08 
Northwest Music Educators Conference..............-... 432.74 
Ohio Music Education Association...................000. 37.50 
SNE sneer aon a oe xe ok oo oe a wn ee ae 14.00 


$4,843.30 
Investments held in trust, $1,875.00. These consist of United 
States Savings Bonds held for the Southwestern Music Educators 
Conference. They were presented for our inspection. 


Scope of Audit. Subject to the foregoing comments and to the 
further limitation that no external verifications, except of cash in 
bank, were made, our audit embraced a general verification of 
balance sheet accounts. We also made exhaustive tests of cash 
receipts and disbursements, and various checks, proofs and tests 
of income and expenses, designed to indicate whether or not income 
has been properly accounted for and expenses properly classified 
and recorded. 

WOLF AND COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
Chicago, Ill., September 13, 1939. 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1939 (Eahibit B) 


INCOME 
$ 6,412.50 


Active dues 
140.25 


Contributing dues 


Income from Music Educators Journal, including advertis- 














2. frre Te eT Te eere rT Tee er $32,019.86 
PTT TTT rer ee ree 17,834.60 
$14,185.26 
Income from mailing lists and membership records......$ 594.00 
ae POPPI TT Te TTT re Le 69.65 
$ 524.35 
rrr rcs 
ae TTT eee 194.85 
$ 89.69 
Income from general fund investments.................$ 37.69 
Gain on sale of general fund investments...........++5-. 226.48 
SC OOO OCT CO OCCT OOO ROCCE ee 361.02 
Charges to associations for clerical work and office ex- 

OD. 6. win ¥.09.0:0:64.06 2640 ROONECHA DESH OE 6.45504 0% 440 0078 1,652.62 
From North Central Music Educators Conference........ 1,500.00 
From National School Music Competition-Festivals....... 1,800.00 
Interest from notes receivable..........-5eseeeeeeeneres 23.03 
nee Ee eer rrr ae rere Te err es se ee 183.96 

$27,186.85 

Income from life membership fund investments......... $ 202.50 

Less: Active dues of life members. .........+-0+eeee5% 240.00 

$ 7.50 

rrr rrr rrr tr rrr te er $27,099.35 
EXPENSES 


General and administrative—Exhibit “D’’.........-..... $32,599.76 





Yearbooks—Exhibit “C" ..........0+000.-..$4,181.95 

Rees Dee occ cask tseae ee 2,794.10 1,387.85 
er reer errr me eee ce i a 397.17 
Total EXPENSES ..... cee cece ere ee re ce teeeeereeoees . -$84,884.78 
PPP err TTT err rrr ree CT $ 7,285.43 





INCOME AND EXPENSES OF REVENUE PRODUCING 
ACTIVITIES 























For Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1939 (Eahibit C) 
Journal Yearbook 
INCOME 
WMieosMinmsens GOING, . . «ois cccccescsssceeness $ 71.03 $2,794.10 
pO errr rrr Ter re ee ee 22,940.41 
Subscriptions .....ccccccsccssscserscvevece 9,008.42 
$32,019.86 $2,794.10 
EXPENSES 
Commission to agencies on advertising sales..$ 536.72 
Commission on Journal subscriptions......... 123,85 
Cuts and photos... .ceccccccccsscvcscccces 508.24 
Depreciation ......cccccccccesscccccecccene 326.95 
POPP T TTT CCT 449.38 
MATES ccc cccs iniideian eae a kaa aon ok a aceree 1,106.12 324.42 
Miscellaneous e@XPeNSe.........- cece eeeecee 122.33 
Printing and paper...........eeeeeereees .- 12,299.23 3,391.15 
SSO PRET OCOE CCC CCT TC TL 17.00 
ORT TT ee Tre - 2,811.16 
$17,834.60 $4,181.95 
INCOME 
Mailing Lists Bulletins 
I ie ane sie dh ar ow Se UN aa aie eS $ 594.00 $ 284.54 
EXPENSES 
I picde canes nsesscckeses deen ees 7.10 
PURI GE DO a.c ccc sc ec epecevercsews 187.75 
Repairs and supplies... ......cccsccccccccvcce $ 69.65 
$ 69.65 $ 194.85 








GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE AND PROMOTION 
EXPENSE 


For Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1939 (Hahibit D) 
GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


ee ee ee Pe ee 54.70 

Depreciation, office equipment.............cceeeeeeecees 344.48 

RE Aerie eer er re ee ee a 333.53 

EE dn dbs Che etns dkemeen ek RAG he kane cae eee 243.94 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Music Educators National Conference 
Audit Report, Exhibit D, continued 


Ruameemes Gm Gbetity Hem. oc cc cccscccccccesecsecias 145.25 
Legal and auditing........ PTVTTTT TTT CE TTT rr 175.00 
ESET CTT TEE TC TC TLC Tee 137.32 
EE ee er ee ee ee ere eee 503.19 
I strata ar'gs cgi: gious ard cae rare Soe an mah wae aaa rd 532.87 
MOE. seceue iecah a ae ore oth cos eS Ta aE ah ee .. 2,100.00 
DOE -savearesas ee ee ere . *24,254.26 
Stationery and supplies De itsn ee siee die bie anew es Kuk ae one 530.64 
RD GU Gs oo awe rdewenc deccesen atk eee 549.09 
Traveling expense—Headquarters Office....... ue a ees 1,224.03 
Executive committee allowance.................. errr 688.09 
General committee expense..............cee0e05- teiutem 58.95 
National President's office expense.............. : on 135.46 
National President's traveling expense........... = 75.96 
Research Council expenditures..................-.. mee 21. 87 

$32,108.63 

PROMOTION EXPENSE 

Mailing ss tas i wan't eh ea ace Wiabal @ ae aca ae 478.88 
Printing — BE OPE Tee Te TEE Te TET CTT Te rT er 12.25 

$ 591.13 
ee PD che dadeenne dew siean bee ct eweetene - $32,599.76 





* Includes accrued officers’ salaries unpaid June 30, 1939, amount- 
ing to $2,751.72 


North Central Music Educators Conference 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS* 
For Thirteen Months Ended August 31, 1939 


Balance August 1, 1938: 


Cash in Bank—Harris Trust and — Bank. $ 1,418.61 





U. S. Treasury Bonds (Par $3,500.00). 3,395.82 
$4, 814.48 
RECEIPTS 

Mem! bership Dues (Per Capita Share of Active, Contribut- 
ing and Life).......... pe hina eee eek se aw aes $ 1,167.50 
Income on JU. 8S. Treasury Bonds. dosddUecasbadveeaanve ne 223.33 
, , cccnigaaeeeaswede ae awemes 6 O¥ ane e's 8.86 
Collected for National and Sectional Conferences........ 944.25 
eee eee : 8,815.96 
$11, 159.90 
Total Receipts. . $15,974.33 

DISBURSEMENTS 

i a 6 eis nag owe aa web ba wad eh .$ 291.88 

Promotional Expenses—State Chairman, Printing, Mailing, 
CE: cettctbuddha tit 46% de eedeekekbn keene t be wkbaneae 184.94 


Transferred to National Treasury for biennium ended 1937 2,000.00 
Transferred to National Treasury for hiennium ended 1939 1,500.00 





President’s and Treasurer's traveling expenses........... 304.67 
Funds Disbursed for National and Sectional Conferences. . 944.25 
CP EeEe SOUNDING Vcc. wevendwecscdvcusseeseeces 7,261.81 
$22, 487.55 
ee er ee ee ree ee $ 3,486.78 
Represented By: ANNE 
( a in Bank—Harris Trust and yt Re atin waa eee $ 1,061.20 

U. Treasury Bonds (Par $2,500.00). Sioceccee ae 
2 3, 486.78 78 


* Condensed from Official Audit Report. 
C. V. Burre.MAN, Treasurer 


Northwest Music Educators Conference 
July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 


se is DG bb obese cond ceeeenkecneen ce saadca . $1,439.88 
RECEIPTS 
Membership dues, Journal subscriptions and Yearbooks....$ 289.75 


Reimbursement for convention expense...............05% 50.00 
Convention receipts... re 
Interest on savings... 





$4,125.43 
Total funds to be accounted for................. $5,565.31 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Journal subscriptions, Yearbooks and per capita share of 
membership dues to National treasury................. $ 20.25 
Ss oa ves hace FOC HERETO OSs COCK OSS 160.67 
SD Gs cas ue eee ens eedaseaneseeerGonnaneoes 3,190.03 
Radio expense (Music and American Youth broadcasts)... . 29.44 
State chairman expense........... cOtews ROS OC MOREE EDS 27.00 
$3,427.39 
Pe ee mk Pi bende deat sd be deceeeewawee wean nuee $2,137.92 
Balance, June 30, 1939 represented by: ae 
2 Wie ck dee néehaeet eens dens eeansaexcawwe $1,637.92 
Funds held for Northwest Conference by National 
Se De Be Mb cb stew ee eb cctecedesecunnsey 500.00 
$2,137.92 


LILLIe E. Darey, Treasurer 
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Eastern Music Educators Conference 
July 1, 1938 to November 6, 1939 


ee ee ee ee ee ee $4,212.47 
RECEIPTS 

Membership dues—per capita share.................0000: $1,465.75 
es GD RE SIs 0-6 65-3 et ce ceecrecctrecnes ceees 50.15 
i ee ae a kee e kn dA hO Rd ORNS Oe ee eR ED 3,816.43 
I INS, oc Ske KEKSK DER SORKCC EEA SOOO OKESeEHS 10.06 

$5,342.39 
SORES GS DO GOUCION FOR ooo ck ci ccc wrescecescscsvssses $9,554.86 

DISBURSEMENTS 

EE rer) ee ere rrr errr iT Cy $ 411.91 
ce OTT CT TTT TUTE TERT 81.68 
SC GN 6 oa 6 bees odes echo eee Orne wewes an eens 3,836.35 

$4,329.95 
eS, TTR G,. Hie ko 66k 0 Keds recevenccecctsces $5,224.92 


SAMUEL A. W. PEcK, Treasurer 


California-Western Music Educators Conference 
July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 


niin icon Cee bwknaeees oye be-e ease $ 657.75 
RECEIPTS 
Membership dues, Journal subscriptions and mpeeune --$ 2,653.25 
nog ke SRC EROS SER OH COO Oe -.- 1,139.90 
ESN, 6. 6 bbb O 46d ASSESS NO CHES CORE ROBES 4,027.03 
All-Conference band, orchestra and chorus ............. 2,183.79 
Registration fees and Docklets. ... .ccsesccccccccccccess 448.85 
$10,452.82 
Totes Tes GO BO MOGSMMISE BOF. occ ccc cvcccceccvceses $11,110.56 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Journal subscriptions, Yearbooks, and per capita share of 
membership dues to National treasury.............6-. $ 1,608.05 
To section groups for per capita share of 1938 dues...... 159.75 
Administrative expenses, travel, supplies, ete. ........... 705.75 
es | TT Te TTT TT ETT TTT 5,134.45 
All-Conference groupS CXPeNSe..... 2... cece ereccccceces 2.017.32 
$ 9,625.32 
I I ed a eS SK we Re RO ae $ 1,485.24 


L. Anice Sturpy, Treasurer 


Southern Conference for Music Education 
July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939 


Matamned, Telly 1, WG 6 cdc cc cc csciweastvcecscscosesccsens $ 510.07 
RECEIPTS 

Membership dues (active and associate).................$ 816.2 

CT FIGNNN a so oo chee Chere Reade See cher dwerewoas 2,256. 59 


$3.072.84 
$3,582.91 
DISBURSEMENTS 


errs eT Tere ee ee ee ee $2,410.80 
POURGOME DS GHGS GUOMER. occ ccc cc ccc cee sceecnceescsenn 118.43 
Ce Sg ee ies sense aewess- Cenensweseens 64.97 
MI a no 055 60s ve ccectccceceseetevsavewe 122.30 
Telephome GME teleGTApe... 2... cc cccccccccscce cccvevece 42.53 
ieee Cah Ce hee nGNw.ss Oe a eeene ed ede CRWRE STEEDS 127.22 
eT Ah, _, Serer rerrrerrr ee ee ee eee 98.90 

$2,985.15 
Cash babames, Fume BO, BOGS... ccc vccccccccccsccsecess $ 597.76 


C. V. BuTTELMAN, Treasurer 


Southwestern Music Educators Conference 
July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 
Balance, July 1, 1938: 








Ne ok Se i ale ae Wie eee kn wee oe eee $ 865.04 
ee Ce NE TIN 6 6c ce cet cesincduses 2,250.00 
$3,115.04 
INCOME 

Membership dues—per capita share...........-00eeceeee $ 319.25 
i 2 CC Mc ce kcc.vuseee ses 26 hen eR COeSRERSO 20.00 
COTE TOUT. 6. 6 CS cies sc eweerescceceineveverevwes 3,001.66 
$3,340.91 

$6,455.95 

DISBURSEMENTS - 

EET EEE on TCP CLEC ECCT CL CTT $ _5.10 
CES GUID, va eecce ce cc eaeeret ees eee eneeencnnn 3,579.25 
a Ce CATT OED RSE DOD eEEDE HEROD 6ORTER SEES 12.50 
ED GUN. voce cc ccenerceceenn swtereenege 10.44 
ee PETE TEC TC TOT TUT TCT 96.08 
PE Wh ED GUINIG, 2 nc cc cccctetscceces seemeseun 138.29 
GS BEI, vc ccc cee sieccvrosensansesesoes 5.41 
Btntiowmery AME GUPPTIGGS. .... co ccccccccesccsevcscesescces 144.52 
UN GD TRRIc 5 cca cen cccccarcessoceseccene 42.85 
pg SPT TTT TERT UT TT 5.00 
$4,039.44 

CG Dk Bs 6b io eke DeWeese deena ededRe aed $2,416.51 
Represented by: z 
ee ee eee ee ee eae $ 541.51 
UWerees Bentes Bavinss DOMES... . 2. cccccrcccvcccsescs 1,875.00 


$2,416.51 
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NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN e 


(An educational institution, incorporated not for profit) 


Choose Interlochen for a Summer 


where young America works creatively and enjoys the 





zest of outdoor life to the fullest every day for eight happy, 
challenging weeks. 


The younger student receives the most practical training 
under a corps of more than 30 nationally known experts; 
combines a delightful summer of work and play; makes 
friendships which last a life-time; and develops a deepening 
understanding and love for music and the other arts which 
will abide and grow. 


The adult finds a summer of creative work in stimulating 
association with leaders in every field of education in the 
arts; unexampled opportunities for practice on real problems; 
credit for undergraduate work; and pleasant and healthful 
relaxation and recreation. 


LIVE, WORK, PLAY, and RELAX in 
MICHIGAN'S VACATION PARADISE 





13th Season * June 23-Aug. 18 





If you would like to know more write to 


DOCTOR JOSEPH E. MADDY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR — MICHIGAN 


SLYV FHL JO TWLldVD YIWWNS S.VIIYIIWV 
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Ginn and : 
70 Fifth fea, Wee York City 


We 


Offices 
NOC tichord and Cs 
"991 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass 
eek A: i ; 
TTuacodicae 
119 W. 40th St., New York City 
Ennis D. Davis, Sec'y-Treas., 


Executive Boord 
Carroll G. Cambern, 


Fischer, Inc., 
412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Don Malin, 
Lyon ond Healy, inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Lynn L. Sams, 
C. G. Conn, Lid., Etkhart, ind, 


lobert A. Schmitt, 
Poul A. Schmitt Music Co., 
77 S. 8th St, Minneapolis, Minn 


Will See You at the Con ference 


THE BILTMORE 
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(Including firms registered to and including March 2 only) 


Table Numbers 


American Book Company 

SOUR FOOUUNND BRUNE CO. ccs vacccccvscwcncns 

C. C. Birchard & Co 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond & Sons, Inc 

300sey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc 

Boston Music Company 

Buescher Band Instrument Co 

Chicago Musical College 

The John Church Company 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 

C. G. Conn, Ltd 64-68, 75-80, 84-86 
Cundy Bettoney C Units A, B, C 
Ce CNR 6 ceedccaney enced one < Ree a eee 12 
Delta Omicron Registration Table 
Oliver Ditson Co 

Carl Fischer, Inc 

J. Fischer & Bro. 

H. T. FitzSimons Company 

Harold Flammer, Inc 

Charles Foley 

Sam Fox Publishing Co 

Fuhrman Music Company.... 

Ginn and Company 

Fred Gretsch Mfg. Co 

Hall & McCreary Company 

R. L. Huntzinger, Inc 

eR eee ee ee er 
Jenkins Music C 

Kay Musical Instrument Company 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co......... 
Krauth & Benninghofen... 

Leedy 7 + See 

Lockie Music Exchange... 

Lorenz Publishing Co... 


81-83 
| 64-68, 75-80, 84-86 
co cecececee 69,70 


Table Numbers 

Ludwig & Ludwig, Inc 64-68, 75-80, 84-86 
The Lymwood Line 
Lyon & Healy, Inc 
Edward B. Marks Music Co., Inc 
Miessner Music Co 
Mills Music, Inc 
The Modern Vocalist Institute 
Mu Phi Epsilon 
Music Library Press, 
Music Publishers Holding Corporation 
Myers and Carrington 
F. E. Olds & Son Units A, B, C 
ee et IIE... un crete sides semanas 125-127 
Pan-American Band Inst. & Case Co 64-68, 75-80, 84-86 
Penzel, Mueller & Co., Inc 81-83 
Phi Beta Registration Table 
ee rr nS 13-16 
NE I a, chunks cdebuee's 400s deep aeeeees 24-30 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc Rooms 2103, 2104 
Rico Products, Limited 
G. Ricordi & Co., Inc 
Rubank, Inc 
No nn oc adnan an ene ane acai 125-127 
i: PE cu wae wathanie ae 6 eiadeniemeaienneeene 
Sigma Alpha Iota Registration Table 
Silver Burdett Company .. 2.35, Room 2105 
Clayton F. Summy Co 
Gordon V. Thompson 
The University of Southern California 

Summer Session Registration Table 
I eg cts aciuaetikwanxeseete Units A, B, C 
ee i, oc Ghicere na iedsic nnd amedwewines Room 2134 
The Willis Music Co 4 
The Bh F.: Weed Mamie Geis. ccc caccccccccscccccscscotapen 


Membership Committee 


Ennis D Davis, Ch., Ginn & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
W D Clark, Hall & McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Gladys Porter, American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
E. Grant Ege, Jenkins Music Co., 1217 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo 


Maud McCawley, Sheet Music Service, 618 S. W Park Ave., Portland, Ore 


Music Educators Journal 





